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ADVERTISEMENT TO THE NEW EDITION. 



In pbepabing the present Edition, the Editor has endear 
Youred to depart as little as possible from the plan of the 
original work, and therefore, only such alterations and 
additions have been introduced as were deemed necessary 
to embody the results of modem investigation, and to bring 
the work up to the present state of science. In these 
changes care has been taken to follow as closely as possible 
the manned of the original, so that the work might be 
preserved with its character unaltered and as nearly as 
practicable in the state in which, it is to be presumed, its 
Author would have placed it had he lived to continue it. 

The chief changes will be found in the chapters on the 
Analysis of Light, the Theories of Light, and th6 Appli- 
cation of the Undulatory Theory to the Phenomena oF 
Reflection and Refraction. 

Emendations and additions, when considerable, have 
been enclosed in square brackets, [ ], but lesser alterations 
have not been distinctively marked. 

December 1868. 



PREFACE. 



This work is intended for all who desire to attain an accu- 
rate knowledge of Physical Science, without the profound 
methods of Mathematical investigation. Hence the expla- 
nations are studiously popular, and everywhere accompanied 
by diversified elucidations and examples, derived from 
common objects, wherein the principles are applied to the 
purposes of practical life. 

It has been the Author's especial aim to supply a manual 
of such physical knowledge as is required by the Medical 
and Law Students, the Engineer, the Artisan, the superior 
classes in Schools, and those who, before commencing a 
course of Mathematical Studies, may wish to take the 
widest and most commandmg survey of the field of inquiry 
upon which they are about to enter. 

Great pains have been taken to render the work complete 
in all respects, and co-extensive with the actual state of the 
Sciences, according to the latest discoveries. 

Although the principles are here, in the main, developed 
and demonstrated in ordinary and popular language, mathe- 
matical symbols are occasionally used to express results 
more clearly and concisely. These, however, are never 
employed without previous explanation. 



vui PREFACE. 

The present edition has been augmented bj the introduc- 
tion of a vast number of illustrations of the application 
of the various branches of Physics to the Industrial Arts, 
and to the practical business of life. Many hundred en- 
gravings have also been added to those, already numerous, 
of the former edition. 

For the convenience of the reader the series has been 
divided into Four Treatises, which may be obtained sepa- 
rately. 

Mechanics .... One Yolume. 

Hydbostatics, Fneusiatics, and Heat . One Volume. 

Optics ..... One Volume. 

Electbicitt, Magnetism, and Acoustics . One Volume. 

The Four Volumes taken together will form a complete 
course of Natural Philosophy, sufficient not only for the 
highest degree of School education, but for that numerous 
class of University Students who, without aspiring to the 
attainment of Academic honours, desire to acquire thai 
general knowledge of these Sciences which is necessary 
to entitle them to graduate, and, in the present state of 
society, is expected in all well-educated persons. 
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OPTICS. 



CHAPTER L 

LUMINOUS AND NON-LUMINOUS BODIES. — TRANSPARENCY. — 

OPACITY. 

I. Light is the physical agent by which the external world is 
rendered manifest to the sense of sight. Opinion has long been 
divided as to its nature ; one party has regarded it as a specific 
fluid, another as the efiect of undulation. The former consider 
that the eye is affected by light as the sense of smell is affected by 
the odoriferous effluvia ; the latter midntain that light is to the eye 
what sound is to the ear. Before these theories, however, can be 
understood, or their claims to adoption be appreciated, it will be 
necessary that the chief properties of light, and the phenomena 
consequent upon them, be explained. 

2. Bodies Imnlnous and non-lnmlnoiu. — In relation to the 
production of light, bodies are considered as luminous and non- 
luminous. Luminous bodies, or luminai'ies, are those which are 
original sources of light; such, for example, as the sun, the flame 
of a lamp or candle, metal rendered red hot, the electric spark, 
lightning, and so forth. Luminaries are necessarily always visible 
when present, provided the light they emit be strong enough to 
excite the eye. Non-luminous bodies are those which themselves 
produce no light, but which may be rendered temporarily lumi- 
nous when placed in the presence of luminous bodies. These 
cease, however, to be luminous, and therefore visible, the moment 
the luminary from which they borrow their light is removed. 
Thus the sun, placed in the midst of the planets, satellites^ «s\5i 
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comets, renders these bodies luminous and visible ; but when any 
of them are removed from the solar influence by the interposition 
of any object not pervious by li<iht, they cease to be visible, as is 
manifest in the case of lunar eclipses, when the globe of the earth 
is interposed between the sun and moon, and the latter object is 
therefore deprived of light. A candle or lamp placed in the room 
renders the walls, furniture, and surrounding obje^^ts temporarily 
luminous, and therefore visible ; but if the candle be screened by 
any object not pervious to light, those parts of the room from 
which light is intercepted would become invisible, did thoy not 
receive some light from the other parts of the room still illumi- 
nated. If, however, the candle or lamp be completely covered, all 
the objects in the room become invisible. 

3. Transparency and opacity. — In relation to the propa- 
gation of light, bodies are considered as transparent and opaque. 
Bodies through which light passes freely are called transparent, 
because the eye placed behind them will see such light through 
them. Bodies, on the contrary, which do not admit light to pass 
through them, are called opaque ; and such bodies consequently 
render a luminary invisible if interposed between it and the eye. 

Transparency and opacity exist in various bodies in diifarent 
degrees. Glass, air, and water are examples of very transparent 
bodies. The metals, stone, earth, wood, &c. are examples of 
opaque bodies. Correctly speaking, no body is perfectly trans- 
parent or perfectly opaque. 

4. There is no substance, however transparent, which does not 
intercept some portion of light, however small. The light is 
thus intercepted in two ways : first, when it falls upon the sur- 
face of any body or medium, a portion is arrested, and either ab- 
sorbed upon the surface, or reflected back from it ; the remain- 
der passes through the body or medium, but in so passing more 
or less is absorbed, and this increases according to the extent of 
the medium through which the light passes. Analogy, therefore, 
justifies the conclusion that there is no transparent medium which, 
if sufficiently extensive, would not absorb all the light which passes 
into it. 

A very thin plate of glass is almost perfectly transparent ; a 
thicker is less so, and according as the thickness is increased, the 
transparency will be diminished. The distinctness with which 
objects are seen through the air diminishes as their distance 
increases, because more or less of the light transmitted from them 
is absorbed in its progress through the atmosphere. This is the 
case with the sun, moon, and other celestial objects, which, when 
seen near the horizon, are more dim, however clear the atmnspliere 
may be, than when seen in the zenith. In the former case the 
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light transmitted from them passes through a greater mass of 
atmosphere, and more of it is absorbed. According to Bouguer, 
sea water at about the depth of 700 feet would lose all its trans* 
parenc/, and the atmosphere would be impervious to the sun'S 
light if it had a depth of 700 miles. 

5. The trunsparencj of the same substance varies accordinj^ 
to the density of its structure, the transparency generally 
increasing with the density. Thus, charcoal is opaque; but if 
the same element carbon exist in the form of diamond, which 
differs in no respect from charcoal in composition, it will be 
transparent. 

Bodies are said to be imperfectly transparent, or semi-trani* 
parent, when light passes through them so imperfectly that the 
forms and colours of the objects behind them cannot be distin- 
guished. Ground glass, paper, and thin tissues in general, foggy 
air, the clouds, horn, and various species of shell, such as tortoise- 
shell, are examples of this. 

The degrees of this imperfect transparency are infinitely, various ^ 
some substances, such as horn, being so nearly transparent as to 
render the form of a luminous object behind it indistinctly visible. 
Porous bodies, which are imperfectly transparent, usually have 
their transparency increased by filling their pores with some trans- 
parent liquid. Thus paper, which is imperfectly transparent, is 
rendered much more transparent by saturating it with oil, or by 
wetting it with any liquid. The variety of opal called hydrophane 
is white and opaque when dry, but when saturated with water it 
becomes transparent. Ground glass is rendered more transparent 
by pouring oil upon it. Two plates of ground glass placed one 
upon the other are very imperfectly transparent ; but if the space 
between them be filled with oil, and their external surfaces be 
rubbed with the same liquid, they will be rendered nearly trans- 
parent. 

6. Bodies, however opaque, lose their perfect opacity when 
reduced to the form of extremely attenuated laminae. Gold, one 
of the most dense of metals, is, in a state of ordinary thickness, 
f )erfectly opaque ; but if it be reduced to the form of leaf-gold by 
the process of the gold-beater, and attached to a plate of glass, 
light will pass partially through it, and to an eye placed behind it, 
it will appear of a greenish colour. Other metals, when equally 
attenuated, show the same imperfect opacity. 
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CHAP. IL 

HECTILINEAB PROPAGATION OP LIGHT. — RADIATION. — SHADOWS 

AND PSNUMBBJE. — PHOTOMJBTST. 

7. ItectUiiiear propa^atioii of liybt. — One of the first pro* 
perties recognised in light by universal observation and experience 
is, that when transmitted through a uniform medium, it maintains 
a rectilinear course. 

A luminous point is a centre from which light issues in every 
direction through the surrounding space in straight lines. This 
effect of rectilinear propagation in all directions from a common 
centre is called radiation. 

Any straight line along which light is transmitted is called a ray 
tf light. Any point from which rays of light radiate through the 
surrounding space, is called a luminmts paint. 

The rectilinear propagation of light is established by numerous 
examples, and by a vast variety of effects, of which it affords the 
explanation. If any opaque object be interposed in a right line 
between the eye and a luminous point, the luminous point will 
sease to be visible ; but if the opaque object be removed in the 
slightest degree from the direct line between the eye and the 
luminous point, the latter will become immediately visible. 

This law, in its strictest sense, may be verified by the following 
experiment. Let three discs be pierced, each with a small hole, 
and let them be attached to a straight rod, in such a manner that 
the three holes shall be precisely in the same straight line, and, 
consequently, at the same distance from the rod. If a light be 
placed behind one of the extreme discs, and the eye behind the 
others, the light will be visible. The ray, therefore, which renders 
it visible, must pass successively through the holes in the two ex- 
treme discs, and in the intermediate disc ; but if the intermediate 
disc be slightly moved on either side, or upwards or downwards, 
or, in a word, have its position deranged in any manner, so that a 
thread stretched between the holes in the extreme discs would not 
pass through the hole in the intermediate disc, then the light will 
be no longer visible. 

8. Aim depends on this. — The rectilinear propagation of 
light supplies the meand of directing all forms of artificial instru- 
ments at a distant object. These instruments and the particular 
form given to the expedients by which they are aimed, are ex- 
tremely various, being extensively used in gunnery, surveying, and 
in practical astronomy. 
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9. Mffbts. — One of the earliest and most simple of these expe* 
dients consisted in two narrow slits formed in pieces of card or 
thin metal fixed at right angles to an oblong board, as shown in 

figi- 




Flg.i. 

The observer, placing his eye behind one of these slits, adjusted 
the board so that the object aimed at was seen through the other 
slit ; a straight line drawn along the board, between the two slits, 
would in that case be the line of direction of the object. 

An improvement on this expedient was adopted, in which a thin 
upright wire, b, fig, 2., was substituted for the slit, more remote 




Fig. 2. 

from the eye. The observer, placing his eye behind the slit A, so 
directed the board, that the object aimed at was divided along the 
middle of its breadth by the pin b, or was covered^ as it was 
technically called. 

10. Blfle sbootinff. — This method of aim is still preserved in 
the improved rifle. UpoA the top of the barrel and near its breech 
b placed at right angles to it a flat plate of metal, k^fig* 3., in 




Fig. 5. 

which the slit is made, and near the end of the barrel a pin or 
knob is placed, so that the marksman, placing his eye in the usual 
manner, sees the knob b through the slit a, and holds the gun so 
^t the knob covers the object aimed at. 

But, since while the ball is projected from the gun, it is also 
affected by gravity, it will necessarily fall more or less in the 
interval between the moment it leaves the barrel and that at which 
it arrives at a vertical line passing through the object. It would^ 
therefore, strike that line at a point below that to wbicYi ^^ ^iv^ 
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of ium WM directed. Ti> reined; this, a contrivance liai been 
adopted, bj wliich the markaoiaii can change the elevation of the 
alit, according to tiie computed distance of the object, so that the 
line of aim, a b,^. 4-, abaU be inclined to the axis of the barrel. 




The latter will then be directed above the tine of aim to surh an 
extent that the ball, in moving Ooni the barrel to the object, vrill 
describe a curve concave downwards, first rising an<l then falling, 
thus compensating for the effects of gravity, and hitting the object 
point blank. 

II. AatroDUnloml InatnunenW. — In most astronomical ob- 
servationa, the direction of the objects which are observed is 
referred to the zenith, that is, the point of the heavens directly 
over the head of the observer, to which a plumb-line, if continued 
upwards, would be directed. Before the invention of telescopes, 
inch observations were made bj taking the direetion of the object 
by means similar to those expldned above. 

12. QuBilraJit. — An 
instrument called a quad- 
rant, in the fcirm in which 
it was used by the cele- 
brated Danish astrono- 
mer, Tycho Bribe, ia 
shown in fg. J. It con- 
sisted of a graduated me- 
tal arch connected with 
two radii, the arch being 
90°, and the radii, conse- 
quently, at right angles 
to each other The in- 
strument was adjusted 
by means ot a plumb-lme, 
so (hat one radius was 
lertical and the other 
horLzontal It was sup- 
ported on a vertical pil- 
lar, which stood in the 
centre of a graduated 
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horizontal circle and was capable of turning horizontally, so that 
the plane of the quadrant could be directed to any point of the 
horizon. 

An oblong slip of board, such as that shown in Jisc. I., was 
attached to the quadrant, one end turning on a pin at its centre, 
while the other moved upon its arc. The observer, having turned 
the quadrant by the horizontal motion in the direction of the 
object to be observed, placing his eye behind the slit at the centre, 
moved the oblong board along the arc until he could see the 
object through the remote slit. The arc of the quadrant between 
the remote slit i^nd the vertical radius would then be the angular 
distance of the object from the zenith, and the arc between it 
and the horizontal radius would be its angular distance from the 
horizon. 

1 3. Kevellinff Instrument. — The 
same expedient is still used in the ruder 
sort of surveying operations where 
great precision is not required. The 
form of instrument generally used for 
this purpose consists of a horizontal 
circle, supported on a tripod carrying 
upright pieces, having slits with ver- 
tical wires passing along them as shown 
in fig, 6. 

The method of using this instrument 
will be sufficiently obvious without fur- 
ther explanation. 

14. Pencil of rays.— Any collection 
of rays having a luminous point as their 
common origin, and included within the 
surface of a cone or any other regular 

limit, is called a pencil of rays. The point from which such rays 
diverge, and which is the apex of the cone, is called the focus of 
the pencil. 

When the surface of any object receives light from a luminous 
point, it is customary to consider each portion of such surface as 
the base of a pencil of rays, the focus of which is the luminous 
point, so that the illuminated surface of any body is considered as 
composed of the bases of a number of pencils of rays having the 
luminous point as their common focus. 

When rays radiate from a luminous point in this manner, they 
are called divergent. But cases will be shown hereafter, in which 
such rays may be so changed in their direction that, instead of 
diverging from the same point, they will converge to a common 
point. In this case the rays are called converging ray8,t\\e pexv^Ws 
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eonvtrgiig pencils, and the point towards whidi the rays converge, 
and at whicb ihej would meet if not intercepted, is called the focus 
of^pmial. 

I J. UMdows- — When light radiating from a luminous point 
through the surrounding ipace eacounters an opaque body, it will 
be excluded from the apace behind auch body. The space from 
which it is thus e^icluded is called the thadoui of the opaque body. 

This term thadtne is sometimes applied, not to the space from 
which the light is thus excluded, but to a section of such space 
formed upon the surface of some body placed behind the opaque 
body which intercepts the light. Thus, the floor or wall of a room 
intersecting the space from which light is excluded by uii opaque 
body placed between such wall or door and a luminal^ will exhibit 
a diirk figure, resembling more or less in outline the body which 
intercepts the light. 

If a straight line be inu^ined to be drawn from the luminous 
point to the boundary of the opaque body, and to be continued 
beyond it indefinitely, such line being imagined to be moved round 
the opaque body, following its limits and its form, that part of the 
line which is beyond the body will pass through a surface which 
will form the limits of the shadow of such body, or of the space 
from which it excludes the light. If such line, however, encounter 
a wait, screen, or other surface, it will trace upon such surface the 
limits of the shadow, in the common acceptation of that term. 

If the opaque object be a sphere, whose section, taken at right 
angles to the direction of the luminous pencil, is a circle, the 
shadow will be a truncated cone. Thus, inj^. 7., if i. represent 




a luminous point, b b' being an opaque spherical body, the light 
will be excluded by b b' from all that port of a cone whose vertex 
is at L, which is included between the lines b b and d' b'. The 
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efi*ect is rendered more apparent in the perspective diagram given 
in ^. 8. 

If the opaque object receiving the light from the point l have 
any other form (^fig- 9.)) ^he form of its shallow vrill depend on 
that of a section of it made by a plane at right angles to the 
direction of the rays. Thus, if that section be square, the form of 
the shadow projected upon a screen will also be square, and the 
space from which the light will be excluded will be a truncated 
quadrangular pyramid. 

There is, however, no luminary which, strictly speaking, is a 
luminous point. All luminous objects have a certain definite sur- 
face of more or less extent, and consist therefore of an infinite 
number of luminous points. Now each luminous point of such a 
body is the focus of an independent pencil of luminous rays, and 
each such pencil encountering the opaque object will produce an 
independent shadow. 

16. This gives rise to phenomena which it is necessary here 
more fully to explain. Let c d, (^. 10.), represent the section of 

an opaque object, and let b a repre- 
^ sent the section of a luminary, b ▲ 
^ will then consist of a line of lumi- 
nous points, from each of which a 
pencil of rays will issue. The pencil 
A'' which issues from the point b, wiD 
H encounter the object cb, and the 
Ftf.10. extreme rays of Uie pencil grazing 

the edge of the object, will proceed 
in the direcdon c b' and b b'^ being the continoatioa of the lines 
B c and B D. Now it is evident that the light proceeding from 
the point b will be excluded from the space included between the 
lines c b' and d b'^ 

In like manner it may be shown that the light issuing from the 
point A will be excluded from the space included between the lines 
c Af and B a''. It will also be easily perceived that the light pro- 
ceeding from all the luminous points from a to b will be excluded 
from the space included between the lines c b' and d a'' ; while 
more or less of such light, according to the position of the lumi- 
nous points, will enter the space included between the lines c Af 
and c b', and the lines b a'' and b b'^ respectively. The space, 
therefore, included between the lines c b' and d a'', from which 
the entire light of the luminary a e is excluded, is called the umbra^ 
or absolute shadow ; while the spaces included between c a' and 
c nf and between b a'' and b b", from which the light of the lumi- 
nary A b is only partially excluded, is called the penumbra, or 
imperfect shadow 
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If a screen be fixed behind tlie boily en, the shadow and pen- 
umbra will be cast upon it, and will be perceptible. At b' and a", 
the boundaries between the shadow and the penumbra, the limit 
of shiidow will be scari;ely cliscernible, and tbe shadow will become 
gradually less dark, proceeding from such points to the points a' 
and b", which are the limits of tbe penumbra. The points a' 
and b'' respectively receive light from all the points between a 
and B, but a point below a' receives no light from the point a, or 
from tbe poinU immediately above it. 

In like manner the points immediately above b" receive no light 
from the point n, or the points iinmedia'ely below it ; and as we 
proceed onwards along the penumbra, the nearer we approach to 
the limits b' and a", theless will be the number of luminous points 
of the luminary a b frdm which light will be received. Hence it 
is, that the obscurity of the penumbra augments bj degrees in 
proceeding from its outward limits to the limits of the umbra, 
where the obscurity becomes complete. 

The eff'Xt of the penumbra is rendered more apparent by the 
perspective diagram (;?:,'. 1 1.), where s s' is 




opaque body, nt in' the shadow, and the faint hand outside it the 
penumbra. 

17. When an object Is placed with its principal plane parallel 
to the plane of a screen, both being at right angles to the pencil 
of rays which proceeds from the luminary, tbe outline of the 
shadow will resemble the outline of the object ; but if the pencil 
falls obliquely on the object, or if the screen be not parallel to it, 
then the form and dimensions of the shadow will be distorted, the 
relative proportions and directions being different from those of 
the object. 

When the sun is near the horizon, the shadow of nn object 
standing vertically, which is cast upon a vertical wall, will present 
the form of the object with but little distortion, but tbe shadow 
which is cast upon the level ground will be disproportionally 
elongated. 
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1 8. The intensity of light which issues from a luminous point 
diminishes in the same proportion as the square of the distance from 
such point increases. 

This is a common property of all radiation. The intensity of 
the light at any p>oint is in the direct proportion of the number 
of rays which fall upon a surface of given fhagnitude, or in the 
inverse proportion of the surface over which a given number of 
rays are diffused. 

Now let us suppose a luminous point radiating in all directions 
round it to be the centre of a sphere. Let two spheres be imagined, 
having the luminous point as a common centre, the radius of 
one being double the radius of the other. The surface of the 
greater sphere will be therefore twice as far from the luminous 
X)oint as the surface of the lesser sphere ; and since the surfaces of 
spheres are in the ratio of the squares of their radii, the surface 
of the greater sphere will be four times that of the lesser. Now 
since all the light issuing from the luminous point is diffused over 
the surface of each sphere, it is clear that its density on the sur- 
face of the lesser sphere will be greater than its density on the 
surface of the greater sphere, in the exact proportion of the mag- 
nitude of the surface of the greater sphere to the magnitude of 
the surface of the lesser sphere, that is, in the present example, as 
4 to I . In general it is evident, therefore, that the superficial 
space oyer which the rays issuing from a luminous point are dif- 
fused, is in the inverse proportion of the squares of the distances 
Grom the luminous point. 

If, therefore, any opaque surface be presented at right angles 
to the rays proceeding from a luminous point, the intensity of 
the illumination which it receives will be increased in the same 
proportion as the square of its distance from its luminous point is 
diminished. 

Since, then, the intensity of the light proceeding from each 
luminous point is inversely as the square of the distance from such 
point, it follows that the intensity of the light proceeding from any 
luminary will depend conjointly on, first, the number of luminous 
points upon the luminary, or, what is the same, the magnitude of 
the luminous surface ; secondly, on the intensity of the light of 
each luminous point composing such surface ; and thirdly, upon 
the distance from the luminary at which the illuminated object is 
placed. 

19. The absolute brilliancy of each luminous point composing 
any luminous object is called the absolute intensity of its light. 
Let this be expressed by i. Let the number of luminous points 
composing it, or the magnitude of its luminous surface, be expresse<l 
by 8, and let the distance of the illuminated obiect fromtViftVaita- 



nuy ^ expressed bj n. The brilliftncjt of the illuiniiiRtion will 

then be expressed hj 



In Other words, the brilliancj of the illuminktion is proportional 
to the absolnte intensitj of tbe luminary multiplied by tbe mag- . 
nitude of its illuminating surface, and divided bj the square of the 
distance of Ae illuminated object from it. 

20. It is here supposed, howerer, that the illuminated surfaoei* 
plai^ at right angles to tbe rajs of light, as would be the case 
with the surface of a sphere surrounding a luminous centre ; but 
as it seldom happens that the luminous surface has exactly this 
position, it is necessary to inquire in what manner the brightness 
of the illumination will be affected by its obliquity to the rays of 
light falling upon it. 

Let X T (fig. 1 2.) be a pencil of rays which we shall here suppose 
to be parallel ; and let a n be a surface on which these rays fall. 
Let this surface be supposed to be capable of 
being turned npon the point a as a centre or 
hinge, so as to assume different obliquities in 
relation to the rays. If it were in the position 
A B, at right angles to the direction of tbe 
rays, it would receive upon it all the rays 
included between the lines a k and b t. IT 
it be in the position A a', it will receive upon 
it only tbe rays included between the lines 
^ A X and b' i'. If it be in tbe position a b", it 
will receive upon it only the rays included 
between the lines A x and b" t". Again, if 
it be in the position a b"', it will receive upon 
It only the rays which are included between 
_ the lines a z and n"' t'", 

Fl(.ii. Thus it is quite apparent that as the obli- 

quity of the surface upon which the rays fall 
to the direotion of the rays is increased, the number of rays Inci- 
dent upon such surface will be diminished, and that this diminu- 
tion will be in the proportion of the distances b' z', b" z", b"' li"', 
&c. These lines are called in geometry the sines of tbe angles 
formed by tbe surfaces b' A, b"a, &c., with the direction of the rays. 
It follows, therefore, that the intensity of the illumination pro- 
duced upon a given surface by a given pencil of raja will diminish 
in the same proportion as the sine of the angle of obliquity of 
such surface to the direction of the rays b diminished, that Ae 
illumination is greatest when the surface is at right angles to dta 
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rajs, and gradually diminishes until the surface is in tlie direction 
of the rajSf when it ceases altogether to be illuminated. 

21. Ktwo luminaries, having equal luminous surfaces at equal 
distances from the same white opaque surface, placed at the same 
angle with the rays, shed lights of equal brightness on such sur* 
face, it follows that their absolute intensities must be equal. 

In that case, the distances and the luminous surfaces being 
respectively equal, there is no other condition which can affect the 
illumination, except the intensity of the light proceeding from each 
luminous point ; and since, therefore, the illuminations are equal 
these intensities must be equal. 

If, on the contrary, two such luminaries so placed produce 
different degrees of illumination on the same surface, their abso- 
lute intensities must be different, and must be in the proportion 
of the illuminations they produce. J£ in this case that luminary 
which produces the more feeble illumination be moved towar(k 
the illuminated object, until its proximity is Increased, so that it 
produces an illumination equal to that of the other luminary, then 
the absolute intensity of the two luminaries will be as the squares 
of their distances. This may be demonstrated as follows : — 

Let B express the brilliancy of the illumination produced by 
the two luminaries. Let s express the common magnitude of their 
luminous surfaces. Let i and i' express their intensities, and let 
i> and j/ express those distances which render their illuminations 
equal ; we shall then have for the one 

ixs 
and for the other, 

I'XS 



B-j>'a ' 



« consequently, we shall have 



and consequently, 






I : i' ::j>^ : d'^ 



22. Pliotometry. — The art of measuring the intensity of light 
by observation is called photometry, and the instruments or expe- 
dients serving this purpose are called photometers. 

The most simple form of photometer is that which may be called 
the method of shadows, and which is founded upon the principle 
which has just been demonstrated, — that with equal illumination 
the intensity of the light is directly as the square of the distance 
of the luminary. 

23. Fbotometer hy sbadows. — This photometric apparatus 
the inTention of which is due to Count Ruinford, coBsv^tA ^ «^ 
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wUte sci-eeD fixed in a. Tertical position, having a unall opaque roit 
placed at a short distance from It, also in a T^rtlcal poaition. The 
screen, rod, and the two lights whose powers are to he compared 
are so placed rehitlvelj to each other, that the two shadows of the 
rod formed by the two luminaries on the screen shall just touch 
without overlaying each either. Under these circumstances, it is 
evident that the space on the screen occupied by the shadow pro- 
ceeding from each luminary, will be illuminated bj the other 
luminary Thus, two spaces on the screen are exhibited in juxta- 
position, each of which is illuminated by one of the luminaries 
inilependent of the other. It will at first he found that these two 
spaces will be unequally bright The position of the luminaries, 
or of the screen or rod, must then, one or all, be changed until the 
two shadowy being still kept in juxtaposition, appear to be 
equally bright, so as to present a uniform shadow. Let the 
distance of the two luminaries from the shadows I>e then measured, 
and it will follow, according to the principle that has been 
already established, that the intensity of the two luminaries will be 
as the bquares of these distances. 

If in this rase the two luminaries have equal luminous surfaces, 
their absolute intensities will he in the ratio of the squares of their 
distances; but if either luminous surface be unequal, the squares 
of the distances will represent the proportion, not of their absolute 
intensities hut of the products of their absolute intensity multi- 
j 1 ed by he r lum nous su face 

24 Rtuuford ■ pIuttoii)«ter — Th s a somet mes constructed 
as shown n^fig 1 3 cons st ng of two plates of ground glaw, 




(1 opaque part t between then Two opaque v 
aj d s are p aced oppos te these plates, and the 1 
(. and L are placed oppoa te each rod, m such a oos 



represented mjig. i 



RUMFORD AND WHEATSTONE'S PHOTOMETERS, i j 

each plate of groiind glass \a illuminaled onlj by one or other of 
the lights. The sbadowe of the rods a and a' appear more or lest 
Bti'ODg, according as the plates of ground glass are uiore or less 
iiitenselj illuniinated. The position of the two lights is so regu- 
lated that the shadows shall appear eqiiallj strong. The relBtive 
intensity of the Uphts is then found as before. 

— This instrument, which is 
Is of a small boll b fixed upon a disc, 
on the axis of nhii-h ia a pinion p 
working in the teeth of a wheel, 
w. This pinion is supjwrted upon 
nn arm attached to an axis pass- 
ing through the centre of the 
wheel w, to which revolution is 
given bv a winch h, placet! under 
the instrument. 

^Vben the winch is turned, the 
pinion p is carried rimud the 
wheel w, at the same time revolv- 

blniitioii of these mntions causes 
e, such OB ihat ie[>re>ented in 





If ilie instrument be pla.:ed between two lights a snd b. thy 
will each be refleit«d fioni n diflVrent part of the surfuce of ihe 
hall B, fig. 14. : anil il a sufficiei.tly r:ipid motion be given to the 
iodtrameni, eueh uf the poinls ofrefltction will appear to produce 
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a continuous line of light, as a lighted stick does when whirled in 
a circle. Two similar looped curves, as shown at c d, in fig. 15^ 
will thus be produced, each consisting of a luminous line. The 
distances of the light from the ball b must then be so adjusted, 
that the two luminous curves shall appear with precisely equal 
brightness. In that case, the relative intensities of the lights will 
be found bj the method explained above. 

[In using this -photometer care must be taken so to place the 
instrument that its distance from either of the lijshts to be com- 
pared shall be considerable when compared with the diameter of 
the wheel, or the variation in distance caused bj the rotation of 
the ball will destroy the uniformity of the brightness of either 
curve, and thus render their comparison difficult.] 

26. Kltcliie*8 photometer. — Another photometer, on a simple 
and beautiful principle, proposed by the late Professor Ritchie, 
and represented in^. 16., consists of a rectangular box about an 

inch and a half or two 
inches wide, and eight 
inches long, open atboth 
ends, and blackened in 
the middle. In the cen- 
tre of its length are two 
surfaces placed at right 
angles with each other, 
and at an angle of 45° 
with the bottom of the 
____^_ hox. Upon these sur- 

j.j^^^ faces white paper is 

pasted. A round hole 
is made in the top of the box immediately over the line formed by 
the edges of the paper, so that an eye looking in at this hole may 
see equally the two surfaces of paper. To compare two lights, the 
instrument is placed in such a manner before them that each may 
illuminate one of the pieces of paper. The distances of the lights 
from the surfaces of the paper are then to be so adjusted by suc- 
cessive trials tliat the two surfaces of paper shall appear to the eye 
of uniform brightness. In that case, the illumination of the sur- 
faces being the same, the illuminating powers of the luminaries 
will be in the same proportion as the squares of their distances from 
the paper, the principle of this being the same as that of the 
photometer of Count Rumford. 

In this and all similar experiments, the colour of the light 
exercises a material influence on the results ; and the comparative 
brilliancy cannot be ascertained with any precision, unless the two 
luminaries give light of nearly the same colour. 




i 
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When it is desired to ascertain the absolute intensities of the 
lights, it is, as has been stated, necessary to expose equal illumi- 
nating surfaces to the photometric apparatus; but as it is not 
always easy to produce luminaries haying surfaces exactly equal, 
this object may be attained by the following expedient : — Let two 
opaque screens, having holes in them of exactly equal magnitude, 
be placed near and exactly opposite to the middle of each luminous 
sui^ace. The rays of light which pass through the two apertures 
will in such case proceed from equal portions of the surfaces of the 
two luminaries, and the result of the experiment will therefore 
show the absolute intensities. 

[26 a, Bunseii's pbotometer. — These photometers depend on 
the power of the eye to distinguish between two lights and sha- 
dows of nearly equal intensity. The following method gives more 
accurate results ; a piece of white paper with a spot in it rendered 
semitransparent by means of oil is held between the two lights, 
and moved backwards or forwards until the spot disappears. The 
intensities of the illuminations on its sides are then equal, and the 
absolute intensities of the lights may be calculated from their dis- 
tances from the paper. When such a paper is illuminated more 
strongly on one side than on the other, the oiled spot transmits 
more of the stronger light than the rest, and at the same time 
reflects less, and as the total effect of the two lights will be the 
same in kind (though less in degree) as if the stronger only were 
shining, the spot will appear brighter than the rest of the paper 
when viewed from the side of the less illumination, and darker 
when viewed from the side of the greater.] 
' 27. Xntenslty of solar li^bt. — ^The sun produces the most 
intense illumination with which we are acquainted. This arises 
partly from the absolute intensity of that luminary, and partly 
from the vajBt extent of his luminous surface. The diameter of 
the son is very near a million of miles, and consequently, being a 
sphere, the superficial extent of his surface is about three billions 
of sqaare miles ; but as one half the surface only is presented to 
118 at any one time, the magnitude of it will be a billion and a 
half of square miles. 

28. Blaetrlo ll^lit. — The most brilliant artiBcial light yet 
produced is inferior to the splendour of solar light in an incredible 
proportion. The brightest artificial lights are those produced by 
the contact of charcoal points, through which a galvanic current 
passes, and by lime submitted to the heating power of the oxy- 
hydrogen blowpipe. These lights, when projected on the disc of 
the sun, appear, nevertheless, as black spots. 
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CHAP. m. 

REFLECTION OF LIGHT. 

29. Kellootlon ▼aries acoordingr to tlio quality of tlie 
•nrftMO. — When rajs of light encounter the surface of an opaque 
body, thej are arrested in their progress, such surfaces not being 
penetrable by them. A certain part of them, more or less accord- 
ing to the quality of the surface and the nature of the body, is 
absorbed, and the remaining part is driven back into the mecUum 
from which the rays proceed. This recoil of the rays from the 
surface on which they strike is called reflection^ and the light thus 
returning into the same medium from which it had arrived, is said 
to be reflected. 

The manner in which the light is reflected from such a surface 
varies according as the surface is polished or unpolished, and 
according to the degree to which it is polished. 

We shall consider three cases : 1st, that of a surface absolutely 
unpolished; 2ndly, that of a surface perfectly polished; and 
3rdly, that of a surface imperfectly polished. 

30. Selleetion fWim unpoUsbed mwtfeMem* — ^If light fall upon 
a uniformly rough surface of an opaque body, each point of such 
surface becomes the focus of a pencil of reflected light, the rays of 
such pencil diverging equally in all directions from such focus. 

The pencils which thus radiate from the various points are those 
which render the surface visible. If the light were not thus re- 
flected indifferently in all directions from each point of the surface, 
the surface would not be visible, as it is from whatever point it 
may be viewed. 

The light which is thus reflected from the various points upon 
the surface of any opaque body, has the colour which is commonly 
imputed to the body. The conditions, however, which determine 
the colour of bodies will be fully explained hereafter ; for the 
present, it will be sufficient to establish the fact that each point of 
the surface of an opaque body which is illuminated is an indepen- 
dent focus from which light radiates, having the colour proper to 
such point, by which light each such point is rendered visible. 

31. Xrregnlar relleotloii. — This mode of reflection, by which 
the forms and qualities of all external objects are rendered mani- 
fest to sight, has been generally denominated, though not as it 
should seem with strict propriety, the irregular reflection of light. 
There is, nevertheless, nothing uTegular in the character of the 
phenomena. The direction of the reflected rays is independent of 
each of the incident rays ; but such direction obeys the common 
law of radiation. 
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The exixtence of tbete radiant pencils proceeding from tlie 
surface of aaj illuminated object, and tbeir independent propa- 
gatiim through the surroundiny space, maj be rendered (till more 
nmnifeBt b; the following experiment :— 

LetAB,^. 17., be an illuminated object, placed before the 
window-shuit«r of a darkened room. Let c be a imall bole made 
in the window- shutter, opposite tbe cen- 
tre of the object. If a icreen be held 
parallel to tbe window- abutter, and the 
object at eome diitance from the bole, 
an inTCrted picture of the object will be 
■een upon it, in which the form and 
colour of the object will be preserved ; 
the magnitude, however, of such picture " 
will vui'v according to tJie distance of tbe ^'t- '7- 

Kreen Irom the aperture. The leas autih distance, tbe less will be 
the magnitude of the picture. 





32. The amnllertlie aperture c is, by which the light is admitted, 
the more distinct but the le?s luminous will be the picture. Tbe 
effect of a small circular aperture in pniducing the image of a 
dlatant object is shown in ^. i S. 




We have here supposed the shape of Che aperture c to be circu- 
lar, but tbe shape does not affect the production of tbe image, aa 
maj be proved esperi mentally bj providing a movable cw^t i«t 
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the aperture upon which cards may be placed havinp: in them 
boles of different forms. If a candle, as in^^. 19., be placed 
opposite these holes, the image of the candle wiU be equally dis- 
tinct whatever be the shape of the hole. 

This effect is easily explained. According to what has been 
already stated, each point of the surface of the illuminated object 
A B {fig, 1 7.) is a focus of a pencil of rays of light haying the colour 
peculiar to such point. Thus, each portion of the pencil of rays 
which radiates from the point b, and has for its base the area of 
the aperture c, will pass through the aperture, and will continue its 
rectilinear course until it arrives at the point h upon the screen, 
where it will produce an illuminated point corresponding in 
colour to the point b. In the same manner, the pencil diverging 
from A, and passing through the aperture c, will produce an illu- 
minated point on the screen at a, corresponding to the point A. 

Each intermediate point of the object will produce a corre- 
sponding illuminated point on the screen. It is evident, therefore, 
that a series of illuminated points corresponding in arrangement 
and colour to those of the object will be formed upon the screen 
between a and 6, their position, however, being inverted, the points 
which are highest in the object being lowest in the picture. 

These effects may be witnessed in an interesting manner in any 
room which is exposed to a public thoroughfare frequented by 
moving objects. Let the window-shutters be closed, and the 
interstices stopped, so as to exclude all light except that which 
enters through any small hole in the shutters, and if no hole 
be found in the shutters sufficiently small, a piece of paper or card 
may be pasted over any convenient aperture, and a hole of the 
required magnitude pierced in it. Coloured inverted images of 
all the objects passing before the window will thus be depicted on 
a screen conveniently placed. They will be exhibited on the 
opposite wall of the room; but unless the wall be white, the 
colours will not be distinctly perceptible. The smaller the hole 
admitting the light is, the more distinct but the less bright the 
pictures will be. As the hole is enlarged the brightness increases, 
but the distinctness diminishes. The want of distinctness arises 
from the spots of light on the screen, produced by each point of 
the object overlying each other, so as to produce a confused effect. 

33. Surfaces differ from each other in the proportion of light 
which they reflect and absorb. In general, the lighter the colour, 
other things being the same, the more light will be reflected and 
the less absorbed, and the darker the colour the less will be 
reflected and the more absorbed ; but even the most intense black 
reflects some light. A surface of blauk velvet, or one blackened 
with lamp-black, are among the darkest known, yet each of these 
reflects a certain quantity of rays. That they do so we perceive 
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by the fact that they are visible. The eye recognises such surfaces 
as differing from a dark aperture not occupied by any material 
surface, and it can only thus recognise the appearance of the 
material surface by the light which it reflects. The following 
experiment will render this more evident : — 

34. Tbe deepest black reflects some li^bt. — Blacken the 
inside of a tube, and fasten upon the extremity re- 
mote from the eye a plate of glass. To the centre 
of this plate of glass attach a circular opaque disc, 
somewhat less in diameter than the tube, so that 
in looking through the tube a transparent ring will 
be visible, as represented iTifig, 20. In the centre 
of this ring will appear an intensely dark circular ^'8- *<>• 
space, being that occupied by the disc attached to the glass. 

Now let a piece of black velvet be held opposite the end of the 
tube, so as to be visible through the transparent ring. If the 
velvet reflected no light, then the transparent ring would become 
as dark as the disc in the centre ; but that will not be the case. 
The velvet will appear by contrast with the disc, not black, but of 
a greyish colour, proving that a certain portion of light is reflected, 
which in this case is rendered perceptible by the removal of the 
brighter objects from the eye. 

35. Irregular reflection, as it has been so improperly called, is 
one of the properties of light which is most essential to the efli- 
den^y of vision. 

Without irregular reflection, light must be either absorbed by 
the surfaces on which it falls, or it must be regularly reflected. 
If the light which proceeds from luminous objects, natural or 
artificial, were absorbed by the surfaces of objects not lumin- 
ous, then the only visible objects in the universe would be the 
sun, the stars, and artificial lights, such as flames. These 
luminaries would, however, render nothing visible but them- 
selves. 

If the light radiating firom luminous objects were only reflected 
regularly from tbe surface of non-luminous objects, these latter 
would still be invisible. They would have the eflect of so many 
mirrors, in which the images of the luminous objects only could 
be seen. Thus, in the day-time, the image of the sun would be 
reflected from the surface of all objects around us, as if they were 
eomposed of looking-glass, but the objects themselves would be 
invisible. The moon would be as though it were a spherical 
mirror, in which the image of the sun only would be seen. A 
room in which artificial lights were placed would reflect these 
lights from the walls and other objects around as if they were 
specula, and all that would be visible would be tbe muYtv^Yv^^ 
reflectioiis of the artWcial lights. 
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Irregular reflection, then, alone renders the forms and qualities 
of objects visible. It is not, however, merely by the first irre- 
gular reflection of light proceeding from luminaries that this is 
eflected. Objects illuminated and reflecting irregularly the light 
from their surfaces, become themselves, so to speak, secondary 
luminaries, by which other objects not within the direct influence 
of any luminary are enlightened, and thus in their turn reflecting 
light irregularly from their surfaces, illuminate others, which again 
perform the same part to another series of objects. Thus light is 
reverberated from object to object through an infinite series of 
reflections, so as to render innumerable objects visible which are 
altogether removed from the direct influence of any natural or 
artificial source of light. 

36. Vse of tbe atmospliere In difhiKlngr Ugl&t. •— The globe 
of the earth is surrounded with a mass of atmosphere extending 
forty or fifty miles above the surface. The mass of air which thus 
envelopes the hemisphere of the earth presented towards the sun 
is strongly illuminated by the solar light, and, like all other bodies, 
reflects irregularly this light. Each particle of air thus becomes a 
luminous centre, from which light radiates in every direction. In 
this manner the atmosphere difiuses in all directions the light of 
the sun by irregular reflection. Were it not for this, the sun*s 
light could only penetrate those spaces which are directly acces- 
sible to his rays. Thus, the sun shining upon the window of 
an apartment would illuminate just so much of that apartment 
as would be exposed to his direct rays, the remainder being in 
darkness. But we find, on the contrary, that although that part 
of the room upon which the sun directly shines is more brilliantly 
illuminated than the surrounding parts, these latter are neverthe- 
less strongly illuminated. All this light proceeds from the irregular 
reflection of the mass of atmosphere just mentioned. 

37. But the solar light is further diflused by being again irregu- 
larly reflected from the surface of all the natural objects upon 

Sirhich it falls. The light thus irregularly reflected from the air, 
falling upon all natural objects, is again reciprocally reflected from 
one to another of these through an indefinite series of multiplied 
reflections, so as to produce that diflused and general illumination 
which is necessary for the purposes of vision. 

Light and shade are relative terms, signifying only difierent 
degrees of illumination. There is no shade so dark into which 
some light does not penetrate. 

It is the same with artificial lights. A lamp placed in a room 
illuminates directly all those objects accessible to its rays. These 
objects reflect irregularly the light incident upon them, and illumi- 
nate thus more faintly others which are removed from the direct 
influence of the lamp, and thus, these again reflecting the light) 

illuminate a third series still more faintly, and ao on. 
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38. BIfeet of tlie irregular refleetion of lamp-sbades. — 

When it is desired to diffuse uniformly bj^ reflection the light 
which radiates from a luminary, the object is often more effectually 
attained by means of an unpolished opaque reflector than by a 
polished one. White paper or card answers this purpose very 
effectually. Shades formed into conic&l surfaces placed over 
lamps are thus found to diffuse by reflection the light in particular 
directions, as in the case of billiard-tables or dinner-tables, where 
a uniformly diffused light is required. A polished reflector, in a 
like case, is found to diffuse light much more unequally. 

In the case of white paper or card, each point becomes a centre 
of radiation, and a genend and uniform illumination is the conse- 
quence. The light obtained by reflection in such cases is always 
augmented by rendering the reflector perfectly opaque ; for if it 
be in any degree transparent, as is sometimes the case with paper 
shades put over lamps, the light which passes through them is 
necessarily subtracted from that which is reflected. 

REFLECTION FROM PERFBCTLT POLISHED SURFACES. 

39. Seimlar relleetioii. — By what has been just explained, it 
appears that light reflected firom rough and unpolished surfaces 
radiates from all the parts composing them, as from so many foci 
of divergent pencils. If, however, the surface were absolutely 
smooth and perfectly polished, then totally different phenomena 
would ensue, which have been denominated regular reflection, 

40. Surfaces which possess this reflecting power in the highest 
degree are called mirrors or specula. The most perfect specula 
are those composed of the metals, the best being produced by 
various alloys of copper, silver, and zinc. If a glass plate be 
blackened on one side, the surface of the other will form, for 
certain purposes, a good reflector. 

41. To explain the law of regular reflection, let c (Jig, 21.) be 

a point upon a reflecting surface a b, 
upon which a ray of light d c is inci- 
dent. Draw the line c e perpen- 
dicular to the reflecting surface at c ; 
the angle formed by this perpen- 
dicular, and the incident ray d c, is 
called the angle of incidence. 

From the point c, draw a line c "d* 
in the plane of the angle of incidence 
Fig. XI, D c E, and forming with the perpen-^ 

dicular c e an angle n' c e equal to 
the angle of incidence, but lying on the other side of the i^r^Xi- 
dicular. This line c j>' wiii be the direetion in Yr\iic^\i t\xe t^i^ 
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will be reflected from the point c. The angle d^ce is called the 
angle of reflection. 

The plane of the angles of incidence and reflection which passes 
through the two rays c i> and c J>\ and through the perpendicular 
c £, and which is therefore at right angles to the reflecting sur- 
face, is called the plane of reflection. 

This law of regular reflection from perfectly polished surfaces, 
which is of great importance in the theory of light and vision, is 
expressed as follows : — 

WTien light is reflected from a perfectly polished surface^ the angle 
of incidence is equal to the angle of reflection^ in the same plane with itj 
and on the opposite side of the perpendicular to the reflecting surface. 
From this law it follows that if a ray of light fall perpendicularly 
on a reflecting surface, it will be reflected back perpendicularly, 
and will return upon its path ; for in this case, the angle of inci- 
dence and the angle of reflection being both nothing, the reflected 
and incident rays must both coincide with the perpendicular. If 
the point c be upon a concave or convex surface, the same con- 
ditions will prevail; the line c s, which is perpendicular to the 
surface, being then what is called in geometry the normal. 

42. This law of reflection may be experimentally verified as 
follows : — 
Let cdc' (Jig' 22.) be a graduated semicircle, placed with its 

diameter c & horizontal. 
Let a plumb-line hdhe 
suspended from its cen- 
tre 6, and let the gradu- 
ated arc be so adjusted 
that the plumb - line 
shall intersect it at the 
zero point of the di- 
vision, the divisions 
being numbered from 
that point in each di- 
rection towards c and 
Fig.xA. c^. Let a small reflector 

(a piece of looking- 
glass will answer the purpose) be placed upon the horizontal 
diameter at the centre with its reflecting surface downwards, and 
let any convenient and well-defined object be placed upon the 
graduated arc at any point, such as a, between d and c. !Now, if 
the point a' be taken upon the arc d c^ b,% 9, distance from d 
equfd to dOf the eye placed at of and directed to h will perceive 
the object a as if it were placed in the direction a' b. It follows, 
therefore, that the light issuing from the point of the object a in 
the direction abia reflected to the eye in the direction b a\ In 
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this case the angle ab dis the angle of incidence, and the angle 
d b t/ 18 the angle of reflection ; and whatever position may be 
giyen to the object a, it will be found that, in order to see it in 
the reflector b, the eye must be placed upon the arc d</ a.t & dis- 
tance from d equal to the distance at which the object is placed 
from d upon the arc d c. 

The same principle may also be experimentally illustrated as 
follows : — 

If a ray of sun light admitted into a dark room through a small 
hole in a window-shutter strike upon the surface of a mirror, it 
will be reflected from it, and both the incident and reflected rays 
will be rendered visible by the particles of dust floating in the 
room. By comparing the direction of these two visible rays with 
the direction of the plane of the mirror and the position of the 
point of incidence, it will be found that the law of reflection which 
has been announced is verified. 

43. Vlaae reflectors. — If parallel rays be incident upon a 
polished plane reflecting surface, they will be reflected parallel ; 
for since they are parallel, they will make equal angles with the 
perpendiculars to the surface at their points of incidence, and the 
planes of these angles will also be parallel. The reflected rays will 
therefore also make equal angles with the perpendiculars, and the 
planes of reflection will be parallel ; consequently, the reflected 
rays will be parallel. 

This may also be experimentally verified by admitting rays of 
solar light into a dark room through two small apertures. Such 
rays will always be parallel ; and if they are received upon a plane 
mirror their reflections will be found to be parallel, the rays and 
^e reflections being rendered visible, as already explained. 

44. If a pencil of divergent rays fall upon a plaoie mirror, the 
reflected rays will also be divergent, and their focus will be a point 
behind the mirror similarly placed, and at the same distance, as 
the focus of incident rays is before it. To demonstrate this, let 
D D (^. 23.) be the reflecting surface. Let i* be the focus 

of the incident pencil from 
which the rays f a, f b, f c, 
&c. diverge, and let f a be 
perpendicular to the reflect- 
ing surface a b. If we take 
A F^ on the continuation of 
F A equal to a f, and draw 
the line f^bb^ and f^c c', 
then it can easily be per- 
ceived that the Hnes b b^ and 
c c^ make angles 7rit\i t\ie t^* 
fleeting surface, and \Yi€r^« 
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fore with the perpendicular to it, equal to the uiglei which the 
incident fajs r d and r c make with it respectiTelj ; for since a f 
ia equal to A r', r b will be equal to f'b, and f c will be equd lo 
f'c; consequentlj the angles bfa and ar'x will be equal, sa 
will also the angles c f a and c r' a. Bat the angles b r A and 
c F A are the angles of incidence of the two rays r« and fc; and 
since the angles b f* a and c f* a are respectively equal to them, 
and lie on opposite sides of the perpendicular, they will be the 
angles of reflection ; conseqaentlj the ray f b will be reflected in 
the direction b b', and the raj f c in the direction c c'. These 
tvo rajs, therefore, will be reflected from the points b and c as if 
thej had originally radiated from r" as a foous ; nnd in the same 
way it ma; be shown that the other rajs of a pencil diverging 
ftom r will be reflected from the mirror as if they had diveiTzed 
from f'. Hilt f" is the point on the olher side of the mirror which 
is placed similarly and at the same distance from the mirror as the 
point f is in front of it. 

^j. nuBfe csFDMd bj ft plMM *«fl*«toK — It follows, titan 
what has been just expluned, that an object placed befbre a |>laiie 
reflector will have an image at the same distance behind the 
reflector as the object is befbre it; for tbe rays which diverge 
bom each point of the object will, after reflection, accordii^ to 
what has been shown, diverge from a point holding a correspcmding 
position behind the reflector, and if received after reflection bj 
the eye of an observer will produce the same efiect as if they had 
actually diverged from such point. All the rays, therefore, pro- 
ceeding from the object will, after reflection, follow those direc- 
tions which they would 
follow had Ihey proceed- 
ed from a scries of points 
on the surface of a similar 
object placed behind the 
reflector at the same dis* 
tance as the object itself 
is bef'ire it, and conse- 
quently they will produce 
the same efiect on the 
organs of vision as would 
be produced by a similar 
"hject placed as far be- 
hind the mirror as the 
object itself is before it. 
IietA(j^. 24.) beany 
point of a visible object 
" ° '~^ placed befi>re a plane re- 

flector It EC. Let A a and * c be two rays diverging from it, and 
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reflected from a and c to tn eje U o. After reflection, thtj irill 
proceed u if thef bad iaaned from a point, a, u fur behind the 
reflector *• the point A ii before it ; that U to m;, the distance 
A M will be equal to a s. 

It is euy to verify this, bj takirg into account the law of re- 
flection ilreadj explained. If bd be at right angles to hf, the 
angle D B o will be equil to b a k, and also to d b a, and conae- 
qnentl/ to bar, whence it follows that b A is equal to bo, and 
AN to a k; and since the same will be true of all rajs whidi 
isaue from a towards the refleetor, it follows that, aAer refleo- 
tioD, all such rajs will enter the eye, o, as if thej had direrged 

The eje o will therefore see tbe pmnt a in the reflector as if it 

e win be true of each point in an ot^ect, 
A B (J^. 2{.), placed before the re- 
flect^ir, it follows that the rajs which 
proceed fi^Hn the leveral points of 
tbe object will, aAer reflection, enter 
the eje, as if Ihej came from cor- 
responding points of a similar object 
a b, placed jiist an far behind the 
reflector as the object itself, a b, is 

It is evident that in this case the 
image ab is not onlj similar to the 
object but precisely equal to it. Ita 
position reiativelj to the reflector is 
similar to that of the object, but in 
an absolute sense it is difierent, as 
■ will be evident from observing that 

*" *'■ while the arrow, A B, points to the 

left, its image, a b, points to the right. 

The position of the difierent parts of the image formed in a 
[dane reflector will be exactly determined by supposing perpendi- 
cnlara drawn from every point on the object to the reflector, and 
these perpendiculars to be continued beyond the reflector to dis- 
tances equal to those of the point* from which they are drawn 
before it. The extremities of the perpendiculars so continued 
will tiien determine the corresponding points of the image. 

It follows from tlua, that the images of objects in a plane reflector 
appear «reet; that is to say, the top of the image corresponds with 
the top of the object, and tie bottom of the image with the bottom 
of the object But conmdered laterally with regard to the object 
itself they will be imitrteds that is to aay, the left will become the 
right, and the right the left. This will be easily undersWoi ^3 
coDsideriiv tbMtifa persoa stand with his face to a p\ane TtAecWt, 
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in a vertical positinn, his imiige will be presented witb the &oe 
towards him, and the image of his ri^ht haad will be an the right 
side of his image aa he views it, but will be on the leftside of tha 
image itself, anil the aame will apply to every other part of the 
image in reference to 
the objecL There is, 
therHfore, laterid in- 

If«Jcrf(y^. z6.) 

be an object placed be< 
fore a plane reflector, 

il! image is rendered 
vieible wilt be under- 
Btnod b; obBervin);; 
the course pursned 
by the rays issuing 
from euh pirt of 
the olgect, and re- 
flected to tLe eye. 
Thus, % ny jftO' 
fip.ifi. ceeditig from^e foot 

d will be reflected 
to the eye a, as if it came from d" ; one proceeding from the 
leg c will be reflected to the eye as if it came from e'; and 

47. The effect of the lateral inversion prodnced by a plane 
reflector is rendered strikingly manifest \^ holding before it a. 
printed book. On the image of the book all the letters will be 

It follows also, from what has been explained, that if an object 
be not parallel to a reflector, but forms an angle with it, the im^^ 
will form a like angle with it, and will form double that angle with 
the direction of the object. 
Let A v^iJig- 27.) be a i^ne reflector, before which an object, 
c D, is placed. From c draw the 
perpen<Ucnlar c o, and continue it 
from o to c', BO that O c' shall be 
equal to o c. In like manner, draw 
the perpendicular d p, and continue 
it so that T s' shall be equal to r D. 
Then the image of c will be at c', 
and the image of d at d', and the 
image of all the intervening points 
F!i. 17. between c and d will be at points 
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intermediate between c/ and b', so that c/ j>' shall be inclined to the 
reflector at the same angle as c d is inclined to it, and the object 
and the image will be inclined to each other at twice the angle at 
which either is inclined to the reflector. Hence, if an object in a 
horizontal position be reflected by a reflector forming an angle of 
45° with the horizon, its image will be in a vertical position ; and 
if the object being in a vertical position be reflected bjr such a 
mirror, its image will be in a horizontal position. 

If a reflector be placed at an angle of 45° with a wall, the image 
of the wall will be at right angles with the wall itself. If a reflector 
be horizontal, the image of any vertical object seen in it will be 
inverted. Examples of this are rendered familiar by the efiect of 
the calm surface of water. The country on the bank of a calm 
river or lake is seen inverted on its surface. 

48. Beries of Imairos formed txj two plane relleotom. — If 
an object be placed between two parallel plane reflectors, a series 
of images will be produced lying on the straight line drawn through 
the object perpendicular to the reflector. This efiect is seen in 
rooms where mirrors are placed on opposite and parallel walls, 
with a lustre or other object suspended between them. An inter- 
minable range of lustres is seen in each mirror, which lose them- 
selves in the distance and by reason of their faintness. This 
increased faintness by multiplied reflection arises from the loss of 
light caused in each successive reflection, and also from the in- 
creased apparent distance of the image. 

Let A B and c b (fig. 28.) be two parallel reflectors ; let o be 
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an object placed midway between them. An image of o will be 
form^ at o^ as far behind c b as o is before it, and another image 
will be formed at o' as far behind a b as o is before it. The image 
o^ becoming an object to the mirror a b, will form in it another 
image </' as far behind a b as o' is before it ; and in like manner the 
image (/y becoming an object to the mirror c b, will form an image 
of' as far behind c b as o^ is before it. The images o" and &' will 
again become objects to the mirrors a b and c b respectively ; and 
two other images will be formed at equal distances beyond these 
latter. In the same way we shall have, by each pair of images 
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bccoramg objects to the respective mirrors, an indefinite series of 
equidistant images. 

The distance between each successive pair of images will be 
equal to the distance of the object o from either of the images o' or 
o\ and consequently to the distance between the mirrors. 

49. Xmairos repeated Ynj inolined refleotom. — A variety of 
interesting optical phenomena are produced by the multiplied 
reflection of plane mirrors inclined to each other at different angles. 
As all these phenomena may be explained upon the same principle, 
it will suffice here to give a single example. 

Let AB, A ^tfig* 29., be two reflectors, inclined to each other at 
a right angle, and let o be an object placed at a point between 

them, equaUy distant from each. From 
o draw om and on perpendicular to 
A c and A B, and produce o m to o', so 
that M o' will be equal to m o ; and pro- 
duce o N to o'^, so that N o'^ shall be 
equal to n o. Two images of the point 
o will be formed at o' and o''. The 
image o^ becoming an . object to the 
_ mirror ab will have an image at ot" 

just as far behind a b as o^ is before it ; 
and, in like manner, the image q" becoming an object to the re- 
flector A c, will have an image just as far behind a c as o^^ is before 
it ; but, in the present case, this latter image of o^^ in the reflector 
A c will coincide with the image of o' in the reflector a b, and will 
appear at o'''. Thus, the mirrors will present three images of the 
object o, which are placed at the angles of a square, of which the 
point A is the centre. 

In the same manner, if the reflectors a b and a c be placed at 
an angle which is the eighth part of 360°, there will be formed 
seven images of the point o, which, with the point o, will be placed 
at the eight angles of a regular octagon of which the point a, where 
Uie mirrors meet, will be the centre ; and like results will be found 
by giving the mirrors other inclinations. 

50. Formatioii of Imagres by relleotin8r surfooes in general. 
— In order that a reflector should produce a distinct image of an 
object placed before it, it is necessary that the rays diverging from 
each point of the object should, a^r reflection, diverge from, or 
converge to, some common point. 

Thus, the surface of the object may be considered as an assem- 
blage of foci of an infinite number of pencils of incident rays. 
These pencils will, by reflection, be converted into other pencils, 
having ot^er foci, the assemblage of which will determine the 
form and magnitude of the image of the object produced by the 
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reflector. In the case of a plane reflector, it has been shown 
that the assemblage of these foci corresponds in form and 
magnitude to the object, and therefore the image is equal, and 
in all respects similar to the object; but this does not always 
happen. 

51. The pencils of incident rays may be converted by reflection 
into pencils of reflected rays having difierent foci, but the assem- 
blage of these foci may not correspond with the points forming the 
surface of the object. They may be similar to it in form, but 
greater in magnitude, in which case the reflector is said to magnify 
the object ; or they may be similar to it in form and less in mag- 
nitude, in which case the reflector is said to diminish the object. 
In fine, they may assume such a form as to present the object in 
altered proportions. Thus, while the proportion of the vertical 
dimensions is preserved, that of the horizontal dimensions may 
be increased or diminished, or vice versa; or either of these 
dimensions may be difierently increased at various points of the 
image. In such case, the reflector is said to present a distorted 
image. 

52. Since to produce a distinct image of any point in an object, 
it is necessary that the rays diverging from that point should be . 
reflected, so as to diverge from some other point, if after reflection 
they have no common point of intersection, the point of the object 
from which they originally diverged can have no distinct image. 
In this case the eflect of the reflection will be to produce upon the 
vision a confused impression of the colour of the object, without 
any distinct form. 

53. In order, therefore, that a polished surface should reflect 
the rays which diverging from any point are incident upon it 
exactly to or from another point, it is necessary that the surface 
should have that property in virtue of which lines drawn from 
the two points in question to any one point on the surface shall 
make equal angles with the surface. No surface posse^'ses this 
property except one which coincides with an ellipse whose foci are 
the two points in every position as it revolves round the line join- 
ing these points. It follows, therefore, that if a pencil of light have 
its focus at one of the foci of an ellipse, the rays which diverging 
from such focus strike upon the ellipse, or upon any surface witli 
which the ellipse would coincide, will be reflected to the other focus. 

54. XlUptio reflector. — ^To render this more clear, let a c b d, 
J^. 30., be an ellipse whose foci are f and f^. Then, according to 

what has been explained, if two lines be drawn from r and f' to 
any one point, such as p, in the ellipse, they will make equal 
angles with the ellipse ; and, consequently, if f p be a ray of light 
forming part of a pencil of rays whose focus is f, it will be re- 
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fleeted along the line i* v* 
to the other focus. 

Now if we suppo»3 
a reflecting surface so 
formed, that the ellipse 
by turning round the 
line A B as an axis will 
everywhere coincide with 
it, this surface b called 
an ellipsoid; and if it 
were a polished and re- 
flecting surface, it would 
be called an elliptic rC' 
fiector. 

It is evident that it is 



not necessary that such a surface should form a complete ellipsoid. 
Any portion of it upon which a pencil of rays passing from one 
of the foci would fsJl, would reflect such pencil so as to make it 
converge to the other focus. In this case the pencil proceeding 
from the focus in which the luminous point is placed, would be a 
diverging pencil, and that which is reflected to the other focus 
would be a converging pencil. 

55. Parabolic relleotom. — ^A parabola has a property in virtue 
of which a line drawn from any point in it, such as r, fig, 3 1 ., to a 

point F called its focus, and an- 
other, p M, parallel to its axis, 
make equ^ angles with the 
curve. It follows from this, 
that if the parabola possessed 
the power of reflecting light, 
rays diverging from its focus 
F would be reflected parallel 
to its axis v m ; and, on the 
other hand, if rays directed 
along lines parallel to its axis 
were incident on the para- 
bola, they would be reflected 
in the form of a pencil con- 
verging to its focus. 

If we suppose the parabola 
to revolve round its axis v m, 
a surface with which it would 
ever3rwhere coincide as it re- 
volves is called a paraboloid; 
ris^ju ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^ surface were 
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polished so as to reflect light regularly, it would form a parabolic 
reflector. It follows, therefore, that if a luminous point be placed 
in the focus of such a reflector, its rays after reflection will be 
parallel to the axis ; and, on the other hand, if rays strike upon 
the reflector in directions parallel to its axis, they will be reflected 
to its focus. 

56. These remarkable properties of elliptic and parabolic re- 
flectors may be easily verified by experiment. Let a b c^Jig, 32., 

be the section of an 
elliptic reflector made 
by a plane passing 
through its focus f, the 
other focus being at p'. 
Let a luminous point, 
such as a small flame, 
or, still better, the light 
produced by two char- 
coal points when a gal- 
vanic current passes 
through them, be placed 
at the focus r. 

Let straight lines be imagined to be drawn from f' through the 
extremities of a screen s, meeting the reflector at b and r, and 
from the luminous point f draw the lines f b and f r. It is clear 
from what has been stated that a ray of light passing from f to b 
will be reflected from b to f' ; and one passing from f to r will be 
reflected from r to f^, both grazing the edge of the screen s ; and 
the same will be true for all rays passing from f which are incident 
upon a circle traced on the reflector whose diameter would be a 
line joining b and r. 

The rays proceeding from f, and incident between the points 
B and r, will, after reflection, strike upon the screen s, and will 
thus be prevented from proceeding towards the point f'. From 
the point f draw the lines f k' and f r^ passing the extremities of 
the screen s. It is clear that the rays passing from f between the 
lines p b' and f r' will be intercepted by the screen. 

Thus it follows that all the rays which strike upon the reflector, 
and which are not intercepted by the screen s^ are included on the 
one side by the lines f b and f b', and on the other by the lines 
F r and f r', Now, according to what has been explained, all the 
rays incident upon the surface of the reflector would, after reflec- 
tion, converge to the point f', as represented in the figure. To 
verify this fact, let a white screen m n be placed between f' and s, 
at right angles to the line f^ s. The reflected light will appear 
upon this screen when held near to s as an illuminated disc with a 
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small circular dark spot in its centre, this dark spot corresponding 
to the space from which the light both direct and reflected is ex- 
cluded by the small screen s. If the screen m n be now gradually 
moved towards f', being kept perpendicular to the line s r^, the 
illuminated disc will gradually diminish in diameter, as will also 
the dark circular spot in its centre, and this diminution will con- 
tinue until the screen arrives at the point r^, when the illuminated 
disc will be reduced to a small light spot, and the dark spot in its 
centre will disappear. 

This experiment may be further varied by placing the screen 
M N as near the reflector as possible, and piercing several holes in 
it within the area of the illuminated disc. The rays of light 
passing through these holes will severally converge to the point 
f', as may be shown by holding another screen beyond m n, by 
means of which the course of the rays may be traced, since 
their light will produce light spots upon this screen. As it is 
moved towards f^ these light spots will gradually approach each 
other, and when it arrives at f they will coalesce and form a 
single spot. 

57. The reflecting property of a parabolic reflector may be 

experimentally exhibited 
by a like expedient. Let 
A 30,^^.33., represent 
a section of the reflector, 
the focus being f. Let a 
luminous point be placed 
at F, sind a small circular 
screen s, as before, be 
placed perpendicular to 
the axis, and near the 
point F. It may be shown, 
as in the case of the 
elliptic reflector, that the 
rays r Bf and f r', which grazed the screen, wiU be reflected in the 
direction b' t' and r^ y\ parallel to the axis b x ; aad, in like man- 
ner, that the rays f b and f r, which, after reflection, graze the 
screen, will also be reflected in the direction b t and r y, parallel 
to the axis. 

Hence it follows that the reflected light will be excluded from a 
cylindrical space, of which the screen s is the circular base, and 
whose axis coincides with the axis b x of the reflector. 

It also appears that no light diverging from the focus f will 
strike the reflector beyond the points b' and r\ The light re- 
flected will therefore be included between two cylindrical surfuces, 
having the axis of the parabola as their common axis, the sides of 
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the exterior cylinder being v/ t' and r' y', and those of the inte- 
rior cylinder being b t and r y. 

It is easy to verify these phenomena. Let a white screen m n 
be held as before at right angles to the axis b x, an illuminated 
disc will appear upon it, whose diameter will be equal to the line 
B^ r\ having a smtdl dark spot in the centre equal in magnitude to 
the screen s. K the screen m n be moved towards or from the 
screen s, this illuminated disc will continue of the same magnitude, 
having a dark spot in the centre constantly of the same magnitude 
also. Thus it appears that the reflected rays must follow the 
course already described. 

The. experiment may be further varied, as in the case of the 
ellipse, by piercing several holes in the screen m n, through which 
distinct rays shall pass. These rays, being received upon another 
screen behind m n, will produce upon it luminous spots, and if then 
either screen be moved towards or from m n, these spots will 
maintain always the same relative position. 

If, in the case of the elliptic reflector, the luminous point be 
placed at f^ fig, 32., instead of f, then the eflects will take place 
in an inverse order, the incident rays being in this case what the 
reflected rays were in the former, and vice versa ; and the pheno- 
mena may be verified by a like expedient. If a small circular 
screen be held between s and b at right angles- to the axis,' it will 
be found that the rayd reflected from the elliptic surface will be 
inclosed between two conicid surfaces, one of which is bounded 
by F b' and f r', and the other by f b and 1* r. The light will be 
excluded* from the cone whose base is the screen s, and whose 
vertex is at f ; and also from the cone whose base is b r, and whose 
vertex is also at if. 

In the same manner, all the eflects will be inverted if a cylinder 
of rays parallel to the axis be directed upon a parabolic reflector. 
In this case^ the reflected r&ys will be included between the conical 
surface bounded by the lines f b'^ and f r\fig, 33., and the conical 
surface bounded by the lines f B and f r. 

This may be in like manner experimentally verified by m&ans 
of a white screen moved between ^e screen s and the vertex b of 
the reflector. 

58. Bumliig relleetori. — In consequence of this property, 
parabolic reflectors are well adapted for collecting the rays of the 
sun or moon into a focus. Owing to the enormous distance of 
these objects, compared with any magnitudes which can be subject 
to experiment, idl pencils proceeding from them may be considered 
as parallel. If, then, a parabolic reflector be placed so that its axis 
shall be directed towards the sun, the rays of the sun reflected by 
il^ will be collected in its focus ; and as their heating power will 
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then be proportionally augmented, the apparatus may be used as a 
burning reflector. 

59. Bxperlment wltli two parabolic refleotom- — If two 

parabolic reflectors be placed at any distance asunder, their axes 
coinciding, the rays proceeding from a luminous point placed in 
the focus of one will, after two reflections, be collected into the 
focus of the other. 
Thus, if AB and jL^%Jig, 34., be the two parabolic reflectors. 
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Fig. 34. 

the light proceeding from a luminous point at f will be reflected 
by the surface ▲ b in lines parallel to h! b', and striking upon the 
reflector will converge to the focus r'. 

This is precisely similar to and explicable on the same principles 
as the phenomena of echo ; all that has been explained above in 
reference to elliptic reflectors is also analogous to the phenomena 
of echo, which are explained in our course of " Acoustics." Thus 
the reflection of light is in all respects analogous to the reflection 
of sound, and subject to the same laws. 

60. If, in the preceding experiments, the luminous point be 
moved from the position of the focus 7, and be placed either nearer 
to or further from the reflector, or above or below the focus, the 
reflected rays will no longer converge to a common point after 
reflection by an elliptic surface, nor will they proceed in parallel 
directions after reflection by a parabolic surface. These eflects 
may be verified experimentally by the same expedients as before. 

If, when the luminous point is placed before the reflector out of 
the focus r, the screen m n be moved as before, the reflected rays 
will produce upon it as before an illuminated disc ; but this disc 
will not be reduced to a luminous point by moving the screen from 
the reflector ; it will diminish in magnitude to a certain limit, and 
then increase, but will not in any case be reduced to a point. 

In the same manner with the parabolic reflector, when the light 
is placed out of the focus, the illuminated disc produced upon the 
screen will not continue to be of the same ^ magnitude, but will 
either increase or diminish, according as the luminous point is 
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placed within or beyond the focus. In the latter case, however, 
although the illuminated disc will diminish, it will not be reduced 
to a point, but afler being reduced to a certain magnitude, it will 
again increase, and in all these cases the disc will be much more 
resrular in its outline than in the former case. 

It appears, therefore, that an elliptical reflector will only convert 
rays diverging from a determinate point into rays converging to 
another determinate point, when the former of these points is at 
one of the foci ; and a parabolic reflector will only convert diverg- 
ing rays into parallel rays when these rays diverge from the focus, 
and will only convert parallel rays into rays converging to a deter- 
minate point when these parallel rays are parallel to the axis. 

61. Spberioal reflectors. — The form of reflecting surface, 
however, which is most easy of construction, and most convenient 
in practice, and consequently which is most generally used, is the 
spherical reflector. The spherical reflector is a surface which may 
be conceived to be formed by the arc of a circle less in magnitude 
than a semicircle revolving round that diameter which passes 
through its middle point. 

Thus, let us suppose a b c, (^Jig. 3 5.), to be such an arc, b being 

its middle point, and o its 
centre. Taking the line 
B o X as an axis of revo- 
lution, let the arc be ima- 
gined to rotate round it. 
Now let a surface be con- 
ceived, which would be 
everywhere in exact con- 
Fig. J5. tact with the arc as it re- 
volves. Such a surface is 
that of a spheiical reflector. If the concave side of it be the 
polished side, it is called a concave reflector^ the solidity and thick- 
ness being then on the convex side ; but if the solidity be included 
within the concavity, and the convex side be polished, then the 
reflector is said to be convex. 

These two classes of spherical reflectors, concave and convex^ have 
distinct properties, which will be explained in succession. 

The point b, which is the middle point of the generating arc, is 
called the vertex of the reflector ; . and the point o, the centre of 
the generating arc, is called its centre. The length a c of the 
generating arc itself, expressed in degrees, is called the opening^ of 
the reflector. Consequently, the angle which the axis o b makes 
with the radius o a drawn to the edge of the reflector is half the 
opening. The right line box, drawn through the vertex and the 
centre of the reflector, is called the axis of the reflector. 
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Since all radii of a circle are at right angles to tlie circumference 
at the point where they meet it, it follows also that the radii of 
a spherical surface are at right angles to such surface. Hence 
it follows that all radii of a spherical reflector, such as o b, o r^, 
o B.'\ &c., are respectively at right angles to the surface of the 
reflector. 

These definitions and consequences are equally applicable to 
concave and convex reflectors. 

When a pencil of rays proceeding from any luminous point or 
illi^minated object is incident upon a spherical reflector, that ray 
of the pencil which passes through the centre o of the reflector is 
called the axis of the pencil. Thus, if a pencil of rays diverging 
from the point i (^Jigs. 36, 37.), be incident upon the reflector 





Fig. 36. 



Fig. 37- 



ABC, the axis of that pencil will in such case be the line i o 
passing through the centre o of the reflector, and meeting the 
surface. 

In the case represented in^. 36., the axis of the pencil coincides 
with the axis of the reflector ; but in the case represented in 
fig. 37., it is inclined to it at the angle b o c. A pencil, such as 
that represented in fig. 36. is called the principal pencil, and the 
line I B the principal axis. The pencil represented in fig. $y»ia 
called a secondary pencil, and the axis i o a secondary axis. It 
is clear, from mere inspection of the diagram, that the axis of the 
principal pencil is the axis of the reflector. But in the case of the 
secondary pencil, represented in^. 37., the axis i o c of the pencil 
is not in the centre of the rays which strike the reflector, there being 
more on the side b a than on the side bc. 

The axis of a pencil of parallel rays is defined in the same 
manner ; a principal pencil of parallel rays being one whose direc- 
tion is parallel to, and whose axis coincides with, the axis of the 
reflector, and a secondary pencil of parallel rays being one whose 
rays and axis are inclined to the axis of the reflector. 

A principal pencil of parallel rays is represented in^. 38., b o x 
being its axis ; and a secondary pencil of parallel rays is represented 
in fig. 39., X o B^ being its axis. 
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6z. a«flectlan of parwllel rars Itj spfaBrlOBl ■nrfko«*<— 

I^et v» first consider the case of a prmcipsl pencil of parallel ra^. 

Iiet B T and ry {_fig. 40.) be two raja of the pencil U equal 




distances fhun the axis box. Draw o b and o r. These, beinic 
radii of the reflector, will be perpendicular M ita surface i and 
since the angles of refiection are equal to the angles of intudence, 
the reflected rajs will proceed in the direction r p, r p making 
with the lines o r and o r angles equal to the angles of incidence 
OBI and o r f/. But it is evident that since b r and r y ore 
parallel to b s, the anglt>9 o a t and o ry are equal to the angles 
R o p and TOP. From this it follows that p b, y o, and p r are 
equal to each other. 

Since the two sides of a triangle taken togetlier roust be greater 
than its base, p b and P o taken together are greater than the 
radius o r of the reflector, and consequently o p must be greater 
than half of o B. If then f be the middle point of o b, the point 
p will be between r and b, and this will be the case at whatever 
point of the reflector the rays b y and r y are incident. 

Now, if two other parallel rays b' i' and j^ y' be taken, In like 
manner, equally distant from b z, but nearer to it than rt and ry, 
it can be shown that they will be reflected to a common point in 
the axis o b between p and r. In the same manner, if two other 
parallel rays r" t" and r'' y", still equally distant from the axis 
B X, bnt nearer to it than a.' t' and r' y', be reflected, they will 
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converice U • common polot, still nearer to the middle point 7 of 
the axis o b, but still between i and b; in a word, the nearer auch 
rajrg are to the utis b x, the nearer will be their common point of 
cunvergence after reflection to the middle point f ; but, however 
near thej maj be to b x, they cannot converge to anj point bejond 
F in the direction of the centre o. 

It is evident, therefore, from these results, that paraltel rays 
incident upon a spherical surface da not alter reflection converge 
to any common point, since each cylindrical surface formed by 
such rays converges to a different point upon the xai\ oever- 
thelesB, it appears that all these points of convergence are included 
within a small space p r upon the axis, provided that the reflector 
have not great breadth ; and it is found that if the reflector do not 
e&tend to more than about 5° or 6° on each side of its vertex, all 
the parallel rays reflected from it will converge so nearly to the 
middle point i of the radius o b passing through its vertex, that, 
for practical purposes, the reflector may be considered as possess- 
ing the properties of a parabola already explained, and the reflected 
rays may be considered as virtually converging to a common 
point. This common point will be f, the middle point of the 
radius o b, which forms the axis of the reflector, parallel to the 
incident rays. 

If a secondary pencil of parallel rays be incident on the reflector, 
Hs represented in ,;^. 4 1 ., the focus to which its rays will be re- 
flected will be the middle point r of the radius o b', which forms 
the secondary axis. 

All the reasoning which has been applied to the principal pencil 
{^.40.) will be equally applicable in this case. 

If a secondary pencil be inclined to the axis o b, at an angle 
greater than half the opening of the reflector, its axis will not meet 




the reflecting surface. This case is represented in ^. 42., where 
the line o r b', drawn through tlie centre, parallel to the rays of 
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the pencil, passes below the limit c of the reflector. In such a case, 
nevertheless, the focus of the reflected rays is determined in the 
same manner as it would be if the reflector extended to b, and, 
accordingly, the rays reflected from ▲ c will conyerge to a focus 
at i*, the middle point of o b^ 

63. Piinoipal focns of spherical reflector. — If, therefore, 
any number of pencils of parallel . rays, principal and secondary, 
are incident upon the same reflector, their several foci will lie at 
the middle point of the radii of tHe reflector which coincide re- 
spectively with their several axes ; and if an infinite number of 
such pencils fall at the same time on their reflector, their foci will 
form a circular arc a c {Jig* 42.)» whose centre is the centre of 
the reflector o, and whose radius is o f, one half the radius of the 
reflector 

64. All these efiects may be experimentally verified by means 
of screens, in a manner* similar in all respects to that which has 
been already explained in the case of a parabolic reflector. Thus. 
it can be shown, that if the opening of a reflector be much greater 
than 20°, parallel rays will not be reflected converging to a com- 
mon point ; and, on the other hand, if a luminous point be placed 
at p {fig» 41.), the reflected rays will not be parallel; but if the 
opening do not exceed 20° or thereabouts, parallel rays will be 
sensibly convergent to the point p after reflection, and rays diverg- 
ing from p will be reflected in directions sensibly parallel. 

The focus to which parallel rays converge after reflection is 
called the principal focus of the reflector. 

It follows, therefore, from what has been stated, that the prin- 
cipal focus of a spherical reflector is the middle point of that radius 
which is parallel to the incident rays ; and the principal foci for 
secondary pencils of parallel rays lie in a spherical surface ▲ c 
(^. 42.), whose centre is the centre of the reflector, and whose 
radius is half the radius of the reflector. 

65. Aberration of sphericity. — When the opening of a sphe- 
rical reflector exceeds the limit already stated of about 20^, parallel 
rays, falling on that part of its surface which is more than ) 0° from 
its vertex, will be reflected sensibly distant from the principal 
focus, and consequently the entire pencil of rays whose base is 
the reflector will not have a common point of convergence. Those 
which are incident upon the reflector within a distance of lo** ftt)m 
its vertex will converge sensibly to the principal focus ; but those 
beyond that. limit will converge to points more or less distant 
from the principal focus, according as these points of incidence, 
more or less, exceed a distance of 10^ from the vertex of the 
reflector. 

This departure from correct conver^rence. produced by the too 
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great magnitude of the reflecting surface, is called the dberratiaA 
of sphericity. 

To convey a more exact idea of the form and curvature of a 
spherical reflector which has the effect of effacing spherical aberra- 
tion, such a reflector is represented in Jig, 43., where ▲ c is an 

arc 20** in length, representing the 
vertical section of the reflector, b being 
its vertex, o its centre, and r its prin- 
cipal focus. Kays falling on a c parallel 
to o B would be reflected sensibly to 
the point p ; but if the reflector were 
greater in the opening, as, for example. 
Fig. 4). ^ ^^ extended to a' and c', being 20° 

on each side of the vertex b, then the 
parallel rays incident at its extreme points a' and </ would be 
reflected to f a point between f and b. , In such cases, the space 
f F would be that within which all the rays incident between 
A and A^ and between c and c', would be collected. This space 
/ F would then be the extreme limit of the aberration of spheri- 
city due to a reflector 40° in magnitude. 

The spherical aberration of a secondary pencil will be greater 
than that of a principal pencil ; for in the case of the secondary 
pencil represented in Jig, 42., the axis of which is in the direction 
of o b', the aberration will be the same as if the opening of the 
reflector were twice the arc a b' ; and in proportion as the angle 
formed by the axis of the secondary pencil o b' with the axis of 
the reflector o b is increased, this cause of aberration will be also 
increased. Thus, in the secondary pencil represented in Jig. 42., 
the aberration would be the same as if the opening of the reflector 
were twice the angle a o b'. 

In fine, the aberration attending any secondary pencil will always 
be the same as that which would be produced with a principal 
pencil by a reflector whose opening would be equal to the open- 
ing of the proposed reflector, added to twice the angle formed 
by the axis of the reflector and the axis of the secondary pencil. 
I'hus, in the case represented in Jig, 42., the aberration of the 
secondary pencil is the same as would be produced upon a 
principal pencil by a reflector having an opening equal to twice 
aA. 

66. Case of convex reflectors. — In what precedes, the case of 
concave reflectors only has been contemplated. The same con- 
clusions, however, will be applicable, with but little qualification^ 
to the case of convex reflectors. 

Let such a reflector be represented by a c (Jig, 44*)» a pencil 
of rays parallel to the axis b x being incident upon it. The 
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extreme rajs s t and 
ry, equidistant from b x, 
will be reflected from b 
and r, as if they had di- 
verged from r, the middle 
point of o B, provided r 
and r be not more dis- 
tant than 10° from b. 
In the same manner, the 
rays b' t' and r' y', and 
also the rays b" y'' and 
r'^ y'\ and, in a word. 



all rays between the ex- 
treme rays and the axis, will be reflected as if they had diverged 
from i". This point F, being the middle point of the radius o b, is 
therefore, as in the case of the concave reflector, the principal focu«. 
A difference is presented here in the two cases, which suggests 
a distinction to which we shall oflen have occasion to refer in other 
instances. In the case of the concave reflector represented in 
fig. 40., the principal focus is a point to which the reflected rays 
do actually converge, and where, as has been shown, the light is 
concentrated. In the case, however, of the convex reflector repre- 
sented in fig, 44., the rays diverging from the surface diverge as 
if they had originally been united at f. This point f is, therefore, 
in such case, not a point, as in the case of a concave reflector, 
where the rays do actually coalesce, but a point where they would 
coalesce if they had been continued backwards from the points on 
the surface of the reflector. 

67. Pool real and Imayiiiary. — A focus like the former, 
where the rays do actually converge, is called a real focus, and 
sometimes a physical focus ; whereas a focus like the latter, in 
which the rays do not actually converge, but which merely forms 
the point of convergence of their directions, is called an imaginary 
focus. In the case already explained of plane reflectors, the focus 
of reflection of a divergent pencil is an imaginary focus ; and, on 
the other hand, the focus of a convergent pencil is a real or 
physical focus. 

68. Zmagres formed by ooncave reflectors. — If an object be 
placed before a concave reflector at so great a distance from it 
that all pencils of rays passing from such object would be con- 
sidered as parallel, an image of such object will be formed at the 
principal focus of the reflector ; that is to say, midway between 
its centre and its surface. 

Let A c (Jig. 45.) be such a reflector, b being its vertex, o its 
centre, and f the principal focus. Let l m be an object, placed 
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at so great a distance from the reflector, that the divergence of 
a pencil of rays passing from any point upon it, and having the 
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reflector as their base, shall be so small that the rays may be con- 
sidered as practically parallel. 

Let Lolhe the axis of the secondary pencil passing from l, and 
M o m the axis of the secondary pencil passing from m, I and m 
being respectively the middle points of the radii, and therefore the 
foci to which the pencils proceeding from t, and m respectively are 
collected after reflection. Images, therefore, of the points l and m 
respectively will be produced at I and m. In the same manner, 
the pencils proceeding from the several points marked I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
&c., will converge, after reflection, to the corresponding points 
marked i', 2', 3', 4', 5', &c., which are the middle points of the 
several radii which are in the direction of the ^xes of the several 
pencils. At these points, therefore, images will be formed of the 
corresponding points in the object, and the assemblage of these 
images will form a complete image of the object in an inverted 
position, midway between the centre o and the surface ▲ b c of the 
reflector. 

It is evident that the points forming the image m I will lie in a 
spherical surface, whose centre is o, and whose radius is half the 
radius of the reflector. If, therefore, the object be a straight line, 
its image will be the arc of a circle ; and if the object be a plane 
surface, its image will be a spherical surface. 

In the case represented in^^. 45., the centre point of the object 
is placed in the direction of the axis of the reflector, and the centre 
point of the image lies consequently also in the axis, and the image 
is at right angles to the axis of the reflector and is bisected by it. 

It will be explained hereafter that the apparent visual magni- 
tude of an object is determined by the angle formed by two straight 
lines drawn from the eye to the extremities of the object. Thus, 
if the eye were placed at o, the centre of the reflector, the angle 
li o M would be the apparent magnitude of the object. The full 
import and propriety of this term will be explained more fully 
hereafter, but for the present it will be convenient to use it in 
the sense just explained. 
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It is erident, then, that the ^pnrent Tnagnitnde of the object 
I. >!, u viewed from tlie centre of the rcBector o, is the same u 
the apparent magnitude of its un^e 1 m viewed from the same 
point, since the lines drawn from the limits of the object and the 
image intenect each other at the point o. 

It is evident also that the 
linear magnitude of the image 
will be juat so much less than 
the linear magnitude of the 
object, as one iialf the radius 
of the reflector o r is less 
thnn the distance of the ob- 
ject from the centre o. 

69. The case in which the 
axis of the reflector ia not 
directed to the centre of the- 
object is represented in _/^.. 

In this case the imt^e of the object is produced between the 
Axes of the secondary peiiral, proceeding from the extremities of 
the object, and at the middle points of the radii which coincide 
with the axes. 

In the case of a convex reflector, let t m (Jig. 47.) be the object, 
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placed, as before, at such a distance that each pencil of rajs pr 
ceeding from a point in tbe object to the reflector ma j be consider 
as parallel. Let x. o and m o be the axes of the pencils proceeding 
firom the extreme points of the object. After reflection, the rays 
of these pencils will diverge as if thej had proceeded trnm the 
points I m respectively, which are the middle points of the radiua 
of the reflector ; and therefore, if such rajs were received by the 
eye of the observer, they would produce tbe same eSeet on vision 
as if they bad proceeded from the points fm, and consequently the 
points 1.M of the object would appear as if they were placed at (in. 
Id the same manner, it may be shown that the intermediate points 
U *. 3i 4. S ^^ tte object will appear as if they were at the inter- 
mediate points ■', z', 3', 4', j' of the radii, which are in the direction 
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of their respectiye pencils. Thus, an eye directed to the reflector, 
receiving the ravs of the reflected pencils, will see the object as if 
it were on a spherical sarface, of which the centre is o, and of 
which the radius is one half the radius of the reflector. The image 
/ m in this case, though not formed by the real intersection of the 
rays of light, is not the less present to vision. The eye receives 
the rays exactly as it would receive them if they had actually 
diverged from the points i, l', 2', 3', 4', 5', m, and consequently 
the effect on vision is the same as if a real image of the object 
were placed at I m. It is evident from the figure that in this case 
the image is erect, and not inverted, as in the case of the concave 
reflector. • 

All that is said, however, of the relative magnitudes of the. image 
and object in the case of the concave reflector, will be equally 
applicable here. Thus, to an eye placed at o, the apparent magni- 
tude of the object l bc, and of its image I m, will be the same ; and 
the real linear magnitude of the image will be just so much less 
than that of the object, as one half the radius of the reflector is 
less than the distance of the object. 

70. The phenomena which have been just explained in the case 
of the reflection of very distant objects produced by concave and 
convex reflectors, may easily be verified experimentally. 

If a concave reflector be directed towards the sun or moon, an 
image of either of those objects will be found at its principal foci, 
and such image may be rendered apparent by holding at its prin- 
cipal focus, and at right angles to the radius directed to the object, 
a small semi-transparent screen, which may be formed of ground 
glass or oiled paper. A small image will be seen upon the screen, 
the diameter of which will bear the same proportion to the real 
diameter of the sun or moon, as half the radius of the reflector 
bears to the distance of one or other of these objects. 

The efiects of a convex reflector can be still more easily made 
manifest. When a convex reflector is presented to aiiy distant 
objects, their images will be seen in it,, and will appear as if they 
were behind the reflector. They will be less in magnitude than the 
objects in the proportion in which half the radius of the reflector 
is less than the distance of the objects, and they will appear as if 
they were painted on a spherical surface, having its centre at the 
centre of the reflector, and having half the reflector for its radius. 

71. Before proceeding to explain the effects produced by sphe- 
rical reflectors on diverging and converging pencils, it will be 
convenient here briefly to state some principles derived from geo- 
metry, to which it will be necessary frequently to recur in explana- 
tion of the effects produced on pencils of rays by spherical surfaces 
on which they are incident, whether these surfaces belong to 
opaque bodies or transparent media. 
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The magnitude of angles is easily explained by stating the 
degrees and parts of degrees of which they consist. It may also 
be often more conveniently expressed by stating the ratio which 
the arc which bounds them bears to the radius. Thus an angle 
BAG will be perfectly defined if the ratio which the arc b c bears 
to its radius a b be stated. Any other angle, such osbac, the arc 
of which h c bears the same ratio to the radius b a, will necessarily 
have the same magnitude. This principle may be rendered still 
clearer, if, with ▲ as a centre, several arcs, such as b' c', b" c", 
B^'' c'"', &c. be drawn subtending some angle a. It is demonstrated 
in geometry, and made evident from the figure, that the arcs 
B c', b" c", b''' c"', bear respectively the same ratio to their radii 
A b', a b'\ a b'", as the arc b c bears to its radius a b. 

On this principle, the magnitude of an angle may, with great 

convenience, be expressed by a fraction, whose numerator is its 

arc, and whose denominator is its radius. Thus the angle A, 

B c b' c' b'' c" 
J^, 48., may be expressed by — , or --— , or — ;^ — , &c. 

BA B A B A 

If the angles be very small, perpendiculars drawn from the 
extremity of either side including them upon the other, may be 




considered as equal to the arc. Thus, in Jig, 48., the perpendi- 
culars B m and c m^ may be regarded as equal to the arc b g, pro- 
vided the angle a do not exceed a few degrees. 

In the case of such angles, therefore, their magnitude may be 
easily expressed by a fraction whose numerator is the perpen- 
dicular, and whose denominator is the radius. 

Thus the angle a, being small, will be expressed by — ox 

B A 

by £2'. 

CA 

XBlXBCnON OF DIVEBGENT AND GONVEB6ENT BAYS BT SPHERICAL 

SURFACES. 

72. Coneave reflectors. — Let i, ^jg^. 49., be the focus of a 
diverging pencil of rays^ incident upon a concave reflector abg, 
tiie point I being supposed to be upon the axis of the reflector. 
Draw i A and i c, representing tlie extreme rays of the pencil. 
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Draw o a and o c, the radii, to the- points of incidence. The angles 
o A I and o c I will then be the angles of incidence ; and these will 
evidently be equal, because the three sides of the two triangles are 
respectively equal. 




Fig. 49. 

To find the direction of the reflected rays, it will be only 
necessary to draw from a and c lines which make with AO and c o 
angles equal to the angles of incidence. 

Let these lines be A b and c b. The two rays i A and i c will 
therefore be reflected converging, and will meet at b. 

By the principles of geometry *, the angle o a b of reflection is 
equal to the difference between the angles abb and a o b, and the 
angle o A i of incidence is equal to the difierence between the 
angles A o b and a i b. 

Now, let/ express the distance i b of the focus of incident rays 
from the vert^ex, and / the distance b b of the focus of reflected 
rays from the same point, and let r express the radius o b of the 
surface. We shall then have, according to what has been ex- 
plained, — 

AB A B 
OAI = ^, 

AB AB 
OAB=-fl, . 

But since the two angles are equal, we shall have 

AB AB AB AB 

Omitting the common numerator a b, we shall then have 

1—1-.^ — ^ 
r /-/ r' 

and consequently we shall have 

* Euclid, Book 1. Piop. 8& 
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fhe same formula is applicable to rays incident at everj point 
between a or c and the vertex b ; so that rays reflected from all 
such points will conyerge to a common point on the axis, whose 
distance from b will be determin^A by the value of/^, found by the 
preceding formula. 

The formula (a) is of the utmos| I|nportance, and may be both 
understood and remembered with the greatest facility. 

It may be expressed in common language as follows : — 

If the fractions, whose numerator is 1, and whose denominators 
are the numbers expressing the distances of the foci of incident 
and reflected rays from the vertex, be added together, their sum 
will be equal to a fraction, whose numerator is 2, and whose 
denominator is the radius of the reflecting surface. 

73. By this formula (a) the position of the focus of reflected 
rays can always be found when that of the incident rays is known. 
TTe have only to subtract the fraction whose numerator is 1, and 
whose denominator is the distance of the focus of incident ravs 

from the vertex ; that is to say, the fraction ' from the fraction 

whose numerator is 2, and whose denominator is the radius, and 
the remainder will be equal to a fraction whose numerator is 1, 
and whose denominator is the distance of the focus of reflected 
rays from the vertex. It is evident that by a like process the focus 
of incident rays can be found whenever the focus of reflected rays 
is known. 

Since the two fractions - and — added together always produce 

the same sum, it follows that whatever circumstances increase one, 
must diminish the other ; and hence it follows that the more dis- 
tant the focus of incident rays i is from the reflector, the nearer the 
focus of reflected rays b will be to it, and vice versa ; because as 
I B increases, b b must diminish, and vice versd^ as has been just 
explained. 
If the focus I were removed to an infinite distance, then the 

fraction j, would be infinitely small, and consequently the other 

1 2 

firaction -^, would be equal to -, and consequently J^ would be 

equal to ^r ; that is to say, the focus of reflected rays would then 
be coincident with the principal focus, which is only what might 
have been anticipate^ ; because, if the focus of incident rays 1 be 
removed to an infinite distance, the pencil of incident rays having 
the reflector for its base must be parallel. 
But in order to produce this efiect, it is not necessary that the 

E 
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focus of the pencil of incident rays should be either infinitely or 
even yerj considerably distant. Let us suppose that the distance 
I B, which is here expressed hj f^ is only one hundred times the 
length of the radius of the reflector, and let half the radius, or the 
distance of the principal focus from the vertex, be expressed by r. 
Then we shall haye 

/=2cx> r. 
Consequently we shall have 



and therefore 



and therefore 



f ' 200 P P ' 
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that is to say, the distance of the focus of reflected rays from the 
vertex will exceed the distance of the principal focus by the 199th 
part of half the radius, or nearly the 400th part of the radius of 
the reflector, an insignificant quantity. 

It follows, therefore, that whenever the distance of an object 
from the reflector b not less than 100 times its radius, all pencils 
proceeding from it may be regarded as parallel, and therefore as 
coincident with the principal focus of the reflector. 

It follows also from the preceding formula, that when the focus 
of incident rays is beyond the centre, the conjugate focus of 
reflected rays will be between the centre and the principal focus ; 
and that when the focus of incident rays is between the centre and 
the principal focus, the conjugate focus of reflected rays will be 
beyond the centre. 

In the preceding cases we have supposed the focus of incident 
rays to be situate at some point beyond the principal focus of the 
reflector. 

Let us now consider the case in which the focus of incident 

f ays I) ^* 50., is placed between the principal focus f and the 
vertex. 

Let I A and i c, as before, be the two extreme rays of the pencil, 
and draw the radii a o and c o. To find the direction of the 
reflected rays, it is only necessary to draw from a and c two lines, 
which shall make with o a and o c angles equal to those which a i 
and c I make with it. Let this direction be A x and c x^ It fol- 
lows, therefore, that in this case the reflected rays will diverge 
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instead of converging, as in the former case, and that their point 
of divergence will be at E, upon the axis behind the reflector ; 
consequently the focus will be an imaginary focus. 



By geometrical principles already referred to *, the angle of 
incidence i a o is equal to the difference between the angles A i b 
and A o B, and the angle of reflection x A o is equal to the sum of 
the angles abb and a o b ; and since the angles formed by o a, 
1 A, and E A with the axis o B, are so small as to come within the 
scope of the principles already expressed, we shall have 

AB AB 
I A 0=-^ , 

AB AB 
XAO=-^+-., 

where /and /" express, as in the former case, the distances of the 
foci of incidence and reflection respectively from the vertex b. 
We shall therefore have 

AB AB AB . AB 

and omitting the common numerator a b, we shall have 

i 1~? r ^ 

a formula which is identical with formula (a), p. 48., only that 

^ in it is negative, which indicates that the focus of reflected rays 

is imaginary and behind the reflector. 

In the formula (b) it is not the sum of the two fractions -^ and 

/ 

^ but their difierence, which is equal to -. 

Analogous results, however, follow from this formula, which may 
he expressed in common language as follows : — 

When the focus of rays incident upon a concave reflector is 



♦ Euclid, Book 1. Prop. 32. 
£ 2 
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placed between its principal focus and the vertex, the difference 
between the fraction whose numerator is i and whose denominator 
is the distance of the focus of incident rays from the vertex, and 
the fraction whose numerator \» i and whose denominator is the 
distance of reflected rays from the vertex, will be equal to the 
fraction whose numerator is 2 and whose denominator is the radius 
of the reflecting surface. 

Since the difierence between these two fractions is always the 
same, however they may separately vary, it follows that when one 
increases, the other must increase to the same extent. Hence it 
follows that /and/' increase and diminish together ; and therefore 
it also follows that as the focus of incident rays i approaches the 
vertex b, the focus of reflected rays s must also approach it ; and 
as the focus of incident rays i recedes from the vertex, the focus 
of reflected rays b must also recede from it. 

When the focus of incident rays i arrives at the principal focus r, 
the focus of reflected rays b recedes to an infinite distance. 

74. Case of conver§rlnflr incident rays. — If rays fall on the 
reflector converging to a point b behind it, they will be reflected 
converging to the point i. In this case, the focus of incident rays, 
being behind the reflector, will be imaginary, and the focus of re- 
flected rays, being before it, will be real, llie relative positions of 
the two foci, however, will be determined in the same manner 
exactly as if i were the focus of incidence, and b the focus of 
reflection. It may be useful to observe in general, that the con* 
jugate foci are in all cases interchangeable. 

If the focus of incidence become the focus of reflection, the 
fbcus of reflection will become the focus of incidence, and vice 
versa, 

J^. Convex reflectors. — The efiects attending diverging or 
converging rays incident upon convex reflectors, are in all respects 
analogous to those which have been just established respecting 
concave reflectors. 

It is only necessary to observe that converging rays upon a 
convex reflector are analogous to diverging rays upon a concave 
reflector ; and diverging rays upon a convex reflector are analogous 
to converging rays upon a concave reflector. 

Thus, if A c, {fig. 49.) instead of representing a concave, repre- 
sent a convex reflector, and a pencil of rays be supposed to be 
incident upon it, which if not intercepted would converge upon 
the point i, those rays after reflection will diverge from the point b. 
The conjugate foci will be in this case precisely similar, and deter- 
mined by similar conditions as in the former case, except that the 
incident rays are convergent, while the reflected rays are divergent, 
the contrary being the case in a concave reflector. 
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In like manner, if the reflector k c, (Jig, 50.), be a convex in- 
^Btead of a concave reflector, a pencil of rajs incident upon it, 
which if not intercepted would converge to i, will be reflected con- 
verging to R. In this case, the focus of incident rajs will be 
imaginarj, and the focus of reflected rajs real, contrarj to what 
was shown for a concave reflector ; btft the relative position of the 
two foci will be determined as before. 

76. Zmagres of near objects formed by spherleal reflectors. 
— The manner has been explained in which images are formed bj 
spherical reflectors of objects whose distance is so great that the 
pencils of rajs proceeding from them maj be considered as con- 
sbting of parallel rajs. It is in this and like cases important that 
the student should not confound the directions of the pencils 
themselves with the directions of the rajs which form them. Thus, 
the pencils of rajs proceeding from points upon the surface of the 
sun or moon are pencils of parallel rajs, because the distance of 
the foci of such pencils from the observer is incomparablj great 
compared with anj surface which can form the base of the pencil. 
Thus, the surface of the largest reflector is as nothing compared 
with the distance of anj point in the sun ; and consequentlj, the 
rajs which form a pencil, whose vertex is a point in the sun, and 
whose base is the surface of such a reflector, maj be practicallj 
considered as parallel ; but this parallelism must not be applied to 
the direction of the pencils themselves which proceed from diflerent 
points in the sun. The directions of these pencils, or, to speak 
strictlj, those of their respective axes, are not parallel, the axes 
of the extreme pencils forming an angle with each other equal to 
the apparent diameter of the sun ; and the same observations 
would be applicable to anj other object whose distance is so great 
that a pencil of rajs proceeding from it maj be regarded as 
parallel. 

These observations being premised, we shall now explain the 
manner in which images are formed bj spherical reflectors of ob- 
jects which are not so distant that the rajs of the pencils proceed- 
ing from points in them can be regarded as parallel. 




Fig. 51. 

I^et A B c^fig* 51., be a concave reflector, whose centre is o, and 
whose vertex is b. Let l m be an object, whose form we shall Cos 
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the present assume to be that of an arc of a circle whose centre 
is o. Let Lii' andsc m^ be the axes of the extreme secondary pen- 
cils proceeding from this object, and ; let I and m be the foci of 
reflection conjugate to the points l and m. An image of the point 
L will be formed at /, and an image of the point m will be foraged 
at m, and images of all the intermediate points between i. and m 
will be formed at intermediate points of an arc drawn from Z to m, 
having o as a centre. 

Since the lowest point of the image corresponds to the highest 
point of the object, and vice versa, the image will in this case be 
inverted wit^ respect to the object, and the linear magnitude 
of the image will bear to that of the object the same proper* 
tion as o / bears to o l. These results follow in th)3 same man- 
ner as in the case of the images of distant objects already 
explained. 

The distance o Z is determined when o l is known by the 
formulae (a) and (b), p. 48. and p. 51.; that is to say, the 
position and magnitude of the image will be determined when the 
position and magnitude of the object are known. In this easel, 
the object l m has been supposed to have the form of a circular 
arc, and its image to have a similar form. If the object form part 
of a spherical surface whose centre is o, the image would have a 
like form ; but if the object were a strught line or flat surface, 
then the image would be more or less curved, and woiild conse- 
quently be distorted. But as, in general, the angle o, under 
which the object or image would be seen from the centre, is smaU, 
this (curvature may be disregarded, and we may assume that the 
image will be similar to the object. 

"jy, spherical aberration of relleotors. — The pencils of rays 
proceeding from or to the incident focus will be reflected to a 
common point, only on the condition that the opening of the 
reflector is limited, as was explained in the case of parallel rays. 
If it be not so limited, then the extreme rays of the pencil will 
converge to points sensibly diflerent from those which are within 
such limit of distance of the vertex already defined, and hence will 
arise a spherical aberration. 

If even the reflector be sufficiently limited in its opening, a 
sensible spherical aberration will arise from the secondaiy pencils 
which proceed from the borders of the object, and are inclined at 
the greatest angles to the axis of the reflector, for in this case the 
angle of divergence of such pencils will, as has been already 
explained, exceed that limit which would efiace the spherical 
aberration. Hence it arises that images produced by spherical 
reflectors when the objects are too great, are indistinct towards 
the borders, the pencils which form each part of the image liQit 
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being brought to the same focus, and consequently producing a 
confused effect. 

78. In what precedes, the position of the object before a con- 
cave reflector has been considered as being either beyond the 
centre or between the centre and the principal focus f. Let us 
now consider the position of the object to be at l m (Jig. 52.), 




Fig. 5*. 

between the principal focus f and the reflector. In this case the 
image / m will be behind the reflector at the points which form the 
foci conjugate to the several points of the object l m. 

The image will in this case evidently be erect with respect to 
the object, and will be greater in magnitude than the object in the 
proportion of o / to o l. 

If the reflector be convex, the object l m (Jig, 53.) will have 




Fig. Jj. 

its image at the points I m, which are the foci conjugate to the 
points at L Bf, and those points will, according to what has been 
already explained, lie between the reflector and the principal 
focus F. 

- The rays proceeding from the several points of the object l x 
will, after reflection, diverge as if they had proceeded from the 
corresponding points of 2 m, and will produce upon the vision the 
same effects as if an object had been actually placed at / nt. 

The image in this case, therefore, will be erect, and it will 
be less than the object in the proportion of o / to o l. In thia 
'manner is explained the effect familiar io every one, that convex 
reflectors exhibit a diminished picture of the object placed before 
them. 

All the preceding observations on the effect of spherical aberra* 
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tion, and the indistinctness incident to the borders of the imager 
will be equally applicable in the present case. 

79. In the preceding example, the object has been supposed to 
be placed so that its centre coincides with the a2us of the reflector. 
The image, however, is determined on like principles, whatever 
other position it may have. 

Thus, let L M (Jig. 54.) be the object, A b c being the reflector, 

o its centre, and f its prin- 
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cipal focus. From the ex« 
tremities of the object draw 
lines L o and m o through the 
centre o of the reflector to 
meet the continuation of the 
section of the reflector at 
p and Q. Let I be the focus 
conjugate to i^ and m the 
focus conjugate to m, deter- 
mined according to the prm- 
ciples and formulas already 
established. Images, there- 
fore, of the points l and m 
will be formed at Z m, and images of all the intermediate points of 
the object will in like manner be formed between I and m, so that 
an inverted image of the object will be formed at I m. 

In like manner, if the object be placed at Z m, its image will be 
formed at l m. 

80. All the preceding residts may be verified experimentally by 
means analogous to those already expldned. Thus, if the flame 
of a candle be placed at l m (^. 5i.)» outside the centre of a 
concave reflector, and a small semi-transparent screen, such as a 
piece of ground glass or oiled paper, be held at Z m, an inverted 
image of the candle will be seen upon it ; and, on the other hand, 
if the candle be placed at Z m, and the screen held at l m, the 
image will be again seen. If any object, such as one*s hand, be 
presented between the principal focus f and a concave reflector, 
as at I. M (^. 52.), a magnified image of the hand will be seen 
atlm. 

Amusing optical deceptions are oflen exhibited with concave 
reflectors founded on this principle. Thus, a hand presenting a 
dagger is held between o and f (Jig* 51.)) when immediately 
a magnified image of the hand and dagger is presented out* 
wards at l m. If a candle be held at l m (^. 54.), opposite 
the upper edge of a concave reflector, an inverted image of the 
candle may be exhibited on a screen at I m^ opposite the lower 
edge. 
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8 1 . Oylindiioal and oonieal relleotors. ->- A cylindrical sur- 
face is circular in one direction and rectilinear in the other, these 
directions being at right angles to each other. A sheet of paper, 
or a plate of metal bent into the form of a circle, will be a cylin- 
drical surface. It may be polished either on the concave or 
convex side, thus presenting the varieties of a concave or convex 
cylindrical reflector. 

If a cylindrical reflector be placed vertically before an object, 
its efi^ts upon the vertical dimensions will be the same as tiiose 
of a plane reflector, and its efiects upon the horizontal dimensions 
the same as those of a spherical reflector. An image, therefore, 
will be presented, which will be identical in form with the object 
in all its vertical dimensions, but enlarged, diminished, or reversed 
in its horizontal dimensions in the same manner as it would be in 
a spherical reflector. 

If a cylindrical reflector be placed with its axis horizontal before 
a vertical object, it will have the same effect as a plane reflector 
on the horizontal dimensions, and as a spherical reflector on the 
vertical dimensions. The horizontal dimensions, therefore, will 
]be preserved in the image, while the vertical dimensions will be 
enlarged, diminished, or reversed, in the same manner as would be 
the case with a spherical reflector. 

A conical reflector, whether concave or convex, is circular in all 
sections made at right angles to its axis, and rectilinear in all 
sections made by planes through its axis* It will, therefore, if 
placed with its axis vertical, have the effect of an inclined plane 
reflector on the vertical dimensions of an object, and will have the 
effect of a spherical reflector on the horizontal dimensions ; but 
each horizontal section will be differently magnified or diminished^ 
according to the position of each section with reference to the axis 
of the cone, since the circular section of the cone will diminish in 
approaching the axis, and increase in receding from it« An infinite 
Tariety of amusing deceptions are thus produced. 

BBFLECTION FROM IlfFEBFECTLT FOUSHED SUBFACES. 

82. If the surface of an opaque body were perfectly polished, 
and capable of reflecting regularly all the light incident upon it, 
such surface would itself be invisible. The images of all objects 
placed before it would appear in the position and with the form 
and magnitude determined in the preceding paragraphs ; and an 
observer receiving the reflected light would perceive nothing but 
such images. Thus, a plane reflector of that kind placed vertically 
against the wall of a room, would appear to the eye merely as an 
opening leading into another room, precisely similar and similarly 
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furnished and illuminated ; and an observer would only be pre- 
vented from attempting to walk through such an opening bj 
encountering his own image as he would approach it. 

83. But such a reflector as this has no practical existence, for 
there is no surface natural or artificial possessing the power of 
reflecting regularly all the light incident upon it. The absence of 
complete polbh is one of the principal causes of this. 

84. The consequence is, that even the most polished surfiices 
reflect irregularly a certiun portion of the light incident upon them; 
that is to say, liie material points, the assemblage of which fcanns 
such surfaces, becoming separately illuminated, form so many 
radiant points, from which pencils of light diverge, and render 
such surfaces visible exactly in the same manner, though much 
more faintly than is the case with unpolished surfaces. The 
quantity of light which is thus irregularly reflected, and which 
therefore renders the reflecting surface itself more or less visible, 
diminishes in the same proportion as the perfection of the pdUsh 
of the surface increases. 

The most perfectly polished surfaces, which serve as reflectors, 
are certain alloys of metal known as speculum metaL These are 
used generally for the metallic specula of telescopes, microscopes, 
and other optical instruments. 

85. When light falls, therefore, on any imperfectly polished and 
opaque surface, it is disposed of in three ways : — i*'. A part is re- 
gularly reflected, and forms the optical image of the object from 
which it proceeded. 2^. A part is irregularly reflected, and 
renders the surface of the reflector perceivable. 3*^. A part is 
absorbed by the surface, and, consequently, not reflected. The 
smaller the proportion of the light ^ubject to the two last men* 
tioned efiects, the more perfect will be the reflector. 

The quantity of light regularly reflected by a given surface also 
varies with the angle of incidence. When the angle of incidence 
is nothing, and consequently the light falls perpendicularly on 
such a surface, a less proportion of it is regularly reflected, and a 
greater proportion irregularly reflected and absorbed, than when 
the angle of incidence has some magnitude, and, consequently, the 
light falls more or less obliquely ; and in general, as the angle of 
incidence increases, the quantity of light reflected regularly i» 
augmented, and, consequently, the quantities reflected irregularly 
and absorbed are diminished. 

The following is given by Bouguer as the proportion of the light 
regularly reflected from difierent reflecting surfaces, at different 
angles of incidence : — 
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86 Table showing the Proportion of Light incident on reflecting 
Surfaces which are regularly reflected at different Angles of 
Incidence, 



Species of 

reAectinff 

Surface. 


Ansleof 
Incidence. 


Number 

oflUya 

incident. 


No.</ 

MularlT 
(cfleuted. 


No. of 
Rayairre- 

reflected 
andab- 
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reflectinff 
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1000 
1000 
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% 
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Black mar- 
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Metallic 
reflectors 


(80^ 45' 

30 to 
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1 angle* j 
) Small } 
( angle* j 


1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 

1000 
1000 


600 
156 

51 

aj 
700 

600 


949 
979 
300 



In the preceding table, the light is understood to pass from air 
to the several media indicated in the first column. The law by 
which the quantity of light regularly reflected varies according to 
the density or other physical qualities of the media has not been 
ascertained. 

It is, however, certain that it depends upon the qualities of the 
medimn from which the light passes, as well as those of the medium 
into which it passes. 

87. The angle of incidence has oflen so much effect upon the 
quantity of light regularly reflected, that it will sometimes happen 
that a surface which reflects no light regularly when the angle of 
incidence is nothing, reflects a considerable quantity when such 
angle has much magnitude. Thus, a surface of unpolished glass 
produces no image of an object by reflection when the rays fall on 
it nearly perpendicularly ; but if the flame of a candle be held in 
such a position that the rays fall upon the surface at a very small 
angle, a distinct image of it will be seen. Similar phenomena will 
be observed with surfaces of wood, of common woven stuff*, and of 
paper blackened by smoke. 

88. When light is incident upon the surface of a transparent 
body, such as glass or water, it is disposed of as follows : — i^. A 
part is regularly reflected, and produces an optical image of the 
object from which the light proceeds. 2°. A part is irregularly 
reflected, and renders the surface visible. 3^. A part is absorbed, 
and, consequently, neither reflected nor transmitted, 4^. A part 
is transmitted through the transparent medium. 

If light be incident upon the surface of a transparent medium 
bounded by parallel surfaces, such as a flat plate of glass, all the 
circumstances above mentioned will take place both at its entrance 
at the one surface and its escape from the other. Light will b^ 
reflected regularly and irregularly at both surfaces \ Va^cX V^ \)^ 
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absorbed at both, and light will be transmitted from both. The 
quantity of light, therefore, transmitted in such a case from the 
second surface will be less than the quantity of light incident upon 
the first surface by the sum of all the light regularly and- irregu- 
larly reflected from the first surface, and idl the light regularly and 
irregularly reflected from the second surface, and all the light 
absorbed at both surfaces in its transit through the medium. 

This will explain a phenomenon which is familiar to every eye. 
A spectator stationed on the banks of a river or lake, as at s (Jig. 
55*)) ^'^ B6^ ^^6 opposite bank, and objects such as o upon it. 




Fig. 55- 

reflected in the surface of the water, and will see in the same way 
distant boats or vessels, such as b, reflected, the images being in- 
verted according to what has been already explained (45.). But 
he will not see any reflection of a near object, such as A. In the 
case of distant objects, such as o and b, the rays o b, b b, which 
proceed from them, striking the surface of the water very obliquely, 
the part of the light which is reflected in the direction B s is so 
considerable as to make a very sensible impression on the eye, 
although it is far from being as strong as a more complete reflec<? 
tion would produce, as is proved by the fact of which every one is 
conscious, that the images of objects thus reflected in water are far 
less intense and vivid than images would be reflected from the 
surface of looking-glass. 

As for objects, such as a, placed near the spectator, they are 
not seen reflected, because the rays a b^, which proceed from them, 
strike the water with but little obliquity, and, consequently, the 
part of their light which is reflected in the direction b' s towards 
the spectator is not sufficiently considerable to produce a sensible 
impression on the eye. 

For this reason, also, a person on board a vessel may see plainly 
enough the banks or shores reflected in the water ; but if he lean 
over the bulwark, and look down, he cannot see his own image. 

If, however, the observer present himself nearer to the surface 
of the water, as, for example, at two or three feet distance} the 
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reflection, tbough still very faint, will in some cases be sensible, so 
that he will perceive his own image, though faintly. The im* 
pression will be stronger if means be taken to exclude from the 
eye the surrounding light, so that the only rays acting upon the 
eye shall be those proceeding from the surface of the water. 
[88 a. This property is often applied in the construction of 

optical instruments to make the 
•A.. image of one object fall upon another 

^^;r *^ in order that they may be compared 

' ^ in size or position. This is accom- 

plished by the use of a plate of glass 
as shown in J^. 55 a, at ab. An 
Fig. 55 a. observer at o sees the image of nn 

object at c by reflection in tiie same 
place 88 the object d seen directly.] 

89. Even when the transparent medium consists of the same 
substances, these effects take place if the substance composing it 
varies in density. The successive strata of the atmosphere present 
an example of this. 

In ascending in the atmosphere the succeeding strata of air 
gradually diminish in density.* The light, therefore, of the sun 
and other celestial bodies in passing through the atmosphere is 
transmitted through a succession of strata of increasing density, 
and is subject consequently to all the effects just explained. Light 
is gradually absorbed and reflected by the successive strata of air 
through which it passes, and consequently the direct solar light 
which arrives at the surface of the earth is less in quantity con- 
siderably than the light originally incident upon the superior surface 
of the atmosphere. A portion, however, of the light irregularly 
reflected from the successive strata of the atmosphere arrives at 
the earth from these strata, in the same manner as light is received 
from the surface of any opaque illuminated body. A part of the 
light which enters the air is absolutely absorbed by it, and a 
certain depth might be assigned to the atmosphere, which would 
completely intercept the solar light. It is calculated that seven 
feet thickness of water is sufficient to intercept one half of the 
light transmitted through it. 

90. Blackened ylasa reflectors. — A reflecting surf^^ce con- 
venient for certain optical purposes is produced by blackening one 
side of a plate of glass. By this means the light transmitted 
through the plate is absorbed by the blackened surface on the 
other side, and light is prevented from being transmitted from the 
opposite side by the opaque coating ; consequently, the only light 
regularly reflected in thb case will be that which is reflected from 
the superior surface. 

♦ See "CJourse of Pneumatics,** Chap. U. 
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91. Oaiamaa tooUnc-ctau. — The effects of a common look* 
iiig gluM tire produced b^ the reflection of the metallic Hurface 
attached to the back of the glass, and not bj the glass itself. The 
effect tnaj b« explained aa follows : — A portion of the light, s o 
(j%-. 56,), incident upon the anterior surface is reguldrlj reflected, 
and another portion irregularlj. The former produce) an image 
of the object placed before the glass rigible in it ; theother rendurs 




Fig. 16. 



the surface of the glass itself visible. Another and much greater 
portion, o o', howeTSr, of the light incident upon the anterior sur- 
fiice penetrates the plate, and arriyes at the posterior surface u' k'. 
This surface, coated wiA an amalgam produced bj the combina- 
tion of tinfoil and quicksilver, has an intense metallic lustre, and 
possesses therefore strong reflecting power. The chief part of the 
light, therefore, which passes tbrough the plate of glass is regu- 
larlj reflected by this metallic surface, and returning to the eye s, 
produces a strong image of the objects placed before the gloss. 
There are, therefore, strictly speaking, two sucb images formed : 
first, a faint one bj the light reflected regularly from the anterior 
Bur&ce; and, secondly, a vivid one by the light reflected regularly 
from the metallic surface. One of these images wilt be befure the 
otbcTi at a distance. equal to iwicv ibe thickness of the glass. 
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In good mirrors which are well silvered, the superior brilliancy 
of the image produced by the metallic surface will render the fainl 
image produced by the anterior surface of the glass invisible ; but 
in glasses badly silvered, the two images may be easily seen. 



CHAP. IV. 

BSFBACTION AT PLANE SUBFACB8. 

92. Whki a ray of light, after passing through a transparent 
medium, enters another of a different density, or possessing other 
physical properties, it will change its direction at the point which 
separates the two media, and consequently the direction it follows 
in the second medium will form a certun angle with that which if 
has followed in the first medium. The ray is as it were broken 
at the common surface of the two media, which has caused this 
phenomenon to be called refraction. 

That such a deflection really takes place may be rendered visibly 





Fig. 57. 

erident by the following experiment:— Let a coin or any similar 
object, G (J^. 57.), be placed upon the bottom of a vessel and near 
its side, and let an observer place his eye at b in such a position 
that the side o£ the vessel shall intercept the view of the coin, 
which would only become visible by removing it to A. Retaining 
the eye in this position, let the vessel be filled with water ; the 
object c will then be visible, and will be seen as if it were at a ; a 
fact which proves that the ray c b proceeding from the coin is bent 
into the direction b b, at the point where it emerges from the sur- 
face of the water, and the eye accordingly sees the coin in the 
direction of the line b b a. 

Let AB (J^, 58.) be the surface which separates the two media. 
Let I be the point at which a* ray e i is incident, and let i b be the 
course which this ray takes after entering the second medium. Let 
M I M^ be the perpendicular to the surface a b, drawn through the 
point of incidence i. a b is called the refracting surface, e i n is called 
the angU of incidence^ and b i k^ is called the angle of re/ractiou. 
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93. The fbUowing law of re&action has been establiahed bj 

/. The ajigUi of Tefractian and iaeidence are ia Oie tome pbtiu 
perpendiadar to the re/raeting tarfree. 

II. The tine of (Ae aagU of incidence hat to the <ine of &e 
tingle of refraction aheaye the tame ratio for the tame medium. 

It will appear bereafler that, under certain circanutanceB, a 
Bingle ray of light entering s refracting medium will be divided 
into several, which follow different directions i but for the present 
we shall limit our observations to such light only as, after retrac- 
tion, follows a single direction. To such light the above law ia 
strictly applicable. 

To explain the preceding law more lully, and to indicate the 
manner of verifying it by experiment, let a m b be a piece of glass, 
having the form of a lemi-cylinder, as represented in ^. J9, 




Let c be the centre, and ab the diameter of the semi -cylinder. 
Let the semicircle a o b be imagined to be drawn on a vertical card, 
BO as to complete the circle. Let o c m be the diameter perpenoj- 
cnlar to.A b, and let the surface a b be covered with an opaque 
card, with a small hole to admit light at c. 

If the flame of a candle, or any other bright object, be held at o, 
it will he visible to an eye placed at m. It follows, therefore, that 
a ray of light striking the refracting surface in a direction perpen- 
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dicular to it, inich as o c, will suffer no change of direction after it 
enters it, but will proceed in the same straight line c m as it would 
have done if it had passed through no refracting medium. Let the 
luminous point be now transferred to i, and let the line i n be 
drawn perpendicular to c o. This line i n is the sine of the angle 
of incidence i c n. Let the eye be now moved along the arc m a 
from M towards A, until it see the luminous point i. 

Let B be the place at which the luminous point thus becomes 
visible, c swill then be the direction of the refracted raj. Draw 
B p perpendicular to c m. This line b p will be the sine of the 
angle of refraction b c m. 

Now if I N and b p be respectively measured, it will be found 
that B p is exactly two thirds of i n. Therefore, in this case, the 
sine of the angle of incidence will be to the sine of the angle of 

refraction as 3 to 2 ; that is to say, we shall have — =^. 
'^ "^ BP 2 

Let the luminous point be now moved to i^, and let the eye be 
moved towards a until it see it. Let b' be t^e point at which it 
becomes visible ; c b' will then be the refracted ray, i' c being the 
incident ray. 

Draw i' n' perpendicular to c o, and b' p' perpendicular to c m ; 
i' v' will then be the sine of the angle of incidence, and b' p' will 
be the sine of the angle of refraction. If these two lines be re- 
spectively measured, it will be found that b^ p^ will be two thirds 

of i'k', so that we shall have, as before, — ;— >=^. 

B p 2 

In the same manner, if the luminous point be moved to any 

other point, such as i^\ and the eye be moved towards a until it see 

it, the lines i'' c and c b'' will be the incident and refracted rays, 

jf^ v" and b" p'' will be sines of the angles of incidence and 

refraction respectively ; and we shall find, as before, by measure- 

ment, that J7rp7=*. 

Thus, in general, in whatever manner the position of the lumi- 
nous point may be viewed, it will always be found that the sine of 
the angle of incidence will be to the sine of the angle of refraction 
as 3 to 2 ; that is to say, in one constant ratio. 

Li this case, the incident ray is supposed to pass through air, and 
the refracted ray through glass. If the semi-oylinder a m b, in- 
stead of glass, be water, then the ratio of the sine of the angle of 
incidence to the sine of the angle of refr'action will be 4 to 3 ; so 
that we shall have 

BP*'3' B'p'^s' B^'p'' 3' 
and 80 on. 
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Thus each transparent medium has its own particular refracdng 
power, but for the same transparent medium the ratio of the Bines 
of the angles of incidence and refraction is always the same. 

94. Index of reflraotlon. — The number which thus expresses 
the ratio of the sine of the angle of incidence to the sine of the 
angle of refraction, and which in the case of air and glass is | of 
1*5, and in the case of air and water is ^ or 1*333, is <^<^6d the 
index of refraction. From what has been stated, it is evident tiiat 
each transparent medium will have its own index of refraction, 
which constitutes one of its most important physical properties. 

9 c. Case of lierlit passingr from denser into rarer medium. 
— If the luminous point, instead of being moved along the arc 
o B, be moved along the arc m a, and the eye be transferred to 
the arc o b, then the incident ray will pass through the denser 
medium, and the refracted ray through the rarer medium. In 
this case it will be found that the direction of the incident and 
refracted rays, described in the former case, will be interchanged. 
Thus, if the luminous point be applied at m, it will be visible at o, 
showing that a ray of light incident perpendicularly on the surface 
of a rarer medium will suffer no change in its direction. If the 
luminous point be placed at b, it will be visible at i, showing that 
if B c be the incident ray, c i will be the refracted ray; and in the 
same manner, if the luminous point be placed at b^ and b^^, it will 
be visible at i' and i". 

96. Birections of incident and refracted rays intercbanere- 
able. — Hence it follows, that if a ray of light passing from one 
transparent medium into another transparent medium be refracted 
in a particular direction, a ray of light passing from the latter into 
the former in the direction in which it was refracted, will, after 
entering the former, follow the direction in which the former ray 
was incident ; or, in general, it may be stated that the direction of 
the incident and refracted rays passing between the media are 
interchangeable. 

97. It follows from this that the indices of refraction between 
the media are reciprocab ; that is to say, if the index of refraction 
from air into glass be f, the index of refraction from glass into air 
win be f ; the latter number being what is called in arithmetic the 
reciprocal of the former. In the same manner, the index of re- 
fraction from air into water being ^ the index of refraction from 
water into air will be J. 

It appears, in the two cases which have been stated of water and 
glass, that when a ray passes from air into either of these media it 
will be bent towards the perpendicular ; and that, on the other 
hand, when it passes out of either of these media into air, it will 
be bent from the perpendicular. This will be evident by reference 
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to fig, 59. The rays i fj, \' c, i" c, entering water or glass, are 
bent in the directions c e, c b', c b'' towards the perpendicular 
c M ; and, on the other hand, the rays b c, b^ c, jl'^ c, passing from 
glass or water into aur, are bent in the directions c i, c i', c 1!' from 
the perpendicular c o. 

98. This result, being too hastily ^neralised, is sometimes 
announced as follows : — When a ray of fight passes from a rarer 
into a denser medium, it is bent towards the perpendicular, and 
from a denser into a rarer from the perpendicular, which is by no 
means generally true. Such a proposition is based upon the 
supposition that the reflecting power always increases with the 
density, whereas numerous instances will be produced in which 
media of greater density will have a less refracting power. 

99. Index of reflraotloii increases witb tbe refracttnir 
power. ~ The refracting power is estimated by the index of 
refraction, one medium being said to have a greater or less re- 
fracting power, according as its index of refraction is greater or 
less than that of the other. Thus^ glass is said to have a greater 
refracting power than water, because its index of refraction being 
I '50, is greater than the index of refraction of water, which is 1*3 3. 

The propriety of this test of the refracting power will be easily 
understood. If the index of refraction of one medium be greater 
than that of another, the angle of refraction which corresponds 
to a given angle of incidence will be less in the former than in 
the latter; and, consequently, the same incident ray would be 
bent more out of its course in the one case than in the other ; that 
is to say, it would be more refracted. 

I CX5. Although, however, the refracting power of a transparent 
medium increases with every increase of its index of refraction, 
this power does not increase in proportion to such index, but in 
proportion to a number found by subtracting I from the square 
of the index. Thus, in the case of glass, where the index of 
refraction is |, its square is |, from which I being subtracted 
leaves J, which represents the refracting power. In the same 
manner, the index of water being 4, its square is '-g^, from which 
I being subtracted leaves ^ which represents the refracting power 
of water ; or, in general, if n be the index, n* — i will represent 
tbe refracting power. 

The principle upon which this number n*— I is shown to be 
proportional to the refracting power, does not admit of an ex- 
planation sufficiently elementary for this work. We must, there- 
fore, adopt it as a datum without demonstration. 

In the following table are given the indices of refraction of those 
transparent substances which are of most usual occurrence : — 

I' a 
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1 01. Table of (he Indices of Refraction for Light passing from a 

Vacuum into various Media. 



SOLIDS AND LIQUIDS. 

Chromate of lead (maximum) 
„ (minimum) 

Sulphur, native . « . . . 
Carb'bnateof lead (maximum) ' - 

„ (minimum) 

Felipar (Spinelli) . • . - 
Chryso beril - . . • • 
Nitrate of lead . . . . 
Carbonate of itrontian (maximum) 
M (minimum) 

Boracite --..-. 
Aragonite (ordinary* refraction) - 
„ (extraordinary * refraction) 
Calcareous spar (ordinary refrac- 
tion) . . . . 
M (extraordinary refraction) 
Snlphateofbarytes - . . . 
„ (ordinary refraction) 

,, (extraordinary refraction) 
X^olourleai topas . - - . 
Topaz of Brazil (extraordinary re. 
fraction) 
„ (ordinary reflraction) 
Anhydrite (extraordinary refirac- 
tion) - - 
„ (ordinary refraction) 

Euclase (extraordinary refraction) 

„ (ordinary refraction) • 
Quartz (ordinary refraction) - 

„ (extraordinary refraction) 
Sulphate of lime .. - . 
Saltpetre (nitrate of potash) (maxi 
mum) - • 
„ (minimum) 
Sulpihate of potash - - - 



a«974 
z'500 
2*115 
2*084 
l*8ij 

1764 

1*760 

1*758 

1*700 

1*543 

I'TOI 

i*69j 




Sulphate of ammonia 7 
Sulphate of magnesia j 



1*640 
1*633 

I ■612 

\^ 

I-64J 

1*548 
1*558 

1-515 

1*514 

1*335 
1*509 

1*495 

1*483 



Carbonate of potash • • • 
Spermaceti, melted . . . • 
Albumen ...... 

Ether ...... 

Aqueous humour of eje . - . 

Vitreous do. . - . . • 

External coating of the crystal. 

line ...... 

Middle coating do. . . . . 

Central coating do, . . • 
Entire crystailuie . • • 



i*4Bft 
1*446 
l*36o 
i'35« 
l'337 
1*339 



i'377 

- 1*379 

- 1*309 
-1*384 



GASES. 

Atmospheric air • 
Oxygen - - - - 
Hydrogen • • - . 
Azote ..... 
Ammonia .... 
Carbonic acid ... 
Chlorine .... 
Hydrochloric acid 
Nitrous oxide ... 
Nitrous gas ... 
Carbonic oxide . - - 
Cyanogen - . . - 
Olefiant gas ... 
Carburetted hydrogen 
Muriatic ether (vapour) 
Hydrocyanic acid 
Oxychloro-carbonic gas (Phos- 

gen) - - . - 

Sulphurous acid • . • 
Sulphuretted hydrogen 
Sulphuric ether (vapour) . 
Vapour of sulphuret of carbon 
Frotophosphuret of hydrogen 



rooo294 
1*000272 
1*000138 
1*000300 
1*000385 
1*000449 
1*000772 
1*000449 
1*000503 
1*000303 
1*000340 
1*000834 
1*000678 
1*000443 
1*00109$ 
1*000451 

1*001159 
1*000665 
1*000644 
1*001530 
1*001500 
1*000789 



1 02. The indices of refraction given in the preceding table relate 
to rays of light passing from a vacuum into the several media 
indicated. If it be required to find the index of refraction for a 
ray passing from one medium to another, it is only necessary to 
divide the index of the medium into which the ray is supposed to 
pass by the index of the medium from which it passes, and the 
quotient will be the required index. Thus, if it be desired to 
determine the index of refraction for a ray passing from atmo- 
spheric air into any medium indicated in the table, it will be only 
necessary to divide the index of the medium whose relative index is 
required by l '000294, the index of refraction of atmospheric air. 

103. It follows from this, that if a ray pass from any medium 
successively through several transparent media with parallel sur- 
'aces, its course in the last of the series will be the same as it 
would be if it had been incident directly on the surface of the last 



Ordinary and extraordinary refractioD will be explained hereafter. 
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without having passed through the preceding media. This is easily 
proved; for let i be the angle of incidence upon the surface of the 
first medium, and b the angle of refraction. This angle b will be 
the angle of incidence on the second medium, in which the angle of 
refraction is b^ This angle of refraction b^ will be the angle of 
incidence on the surface of the third medium, in which the angle 
of refraction is 'b!\ 

If It be the index of refraction of the original medium through 
which the . ray passes, and n\ n'\ and nf^' be the indices of re- 
fraction of the three successive media by which it is refracted, 
then tiie index of refraction from the first medium into the 

second will be — , and consequently we shall have 

sin. I n' . 



sin. B n * 



and in like manner we shall have 



sin. B n'' sin. B^ r^ 

sm. B nr sm. bt' n 

By multiplying all these together, we shall have 

sin. I rC" 



sin. IB." n 



which is the index of refraction from the original medium througn 
which the ray passed to the last medium by which it has been 
refiracted. The angle of refraction, therefore, b^^ in this latter 
medium, woidd be the same if the original ray had been directly 
incident upon it with the same angle of incidence. 

104. It follows from this, that if a ray of light, after passing 
through several successive media separated by parallel surfaces, 
pass finally into the medium from which it was originally incident, 
it will issue in a direction parallel to the original ray. Thus, in 
the preceding example, if the original ray of light a b, after pass- 
ing successively through the three media, issue again into the 
medium through which it originally passed, its direction c d will 
be parallel to its original direction a b ; for, according to what 
has been already proved, its course, after passing through the three 
media and into the fourth, will be the same as if it passed directly 
frt>m the first medium into the fourth ; but in this case, the first 
medium being the same as the fourth, the ray would not )>e de- 
flected from its course. It must, therefore, after passing through 
the parallel media, preserve its original direction. 

105. It is for this reason that thin plates of glass with parallel 
surfaces, such as window glass, produce no distortion in the objects 
seen through them; the rays from such objects, after passing 
through the glass, preserve their original direction. If, however^ 
the thickness of the plate be considerable^ ^iotlvoii V^ vroi^ 
firom the Liteni displacement of the rays. 



■ □6. The law of refrfictlon whicli has b«en just esplidned and 
illuatrated is attended widi some remarkable conBequencet in tlia 
of light tliroogh media of different refracting powers. 




Let A B {_fig. 60.) represent, as before, the surface which sepa- 
rates a medium of sir a o b from a medium of gliiBs a m b. 
According to what has been alreadj explMned, any incident ray, 
such as I c, will be deflected towards the perpendicular c m, bo 
that its angle of refraction shall have ft sine equal to two thirds of 
that of its angle of incidence. ITow, let us suppose the angle of 
incidence gradually to increase, so as to approach to a right angle. 
It is evident that the sine of die angle of incidence i n will also 
gradually increase until it approach to equality with the radius 
C B. This will he evident on inspecting the diagram, in which 
1' n', i" n", i'" b"', &c., are the sinea of the successive angles of 
incidence ; and if wo suppose the direction of the incident ray to 
approximate as closely as possible to that of the line b c, the sine 
of the angle of incidence will approach as close as possible to the 
m^nitude of <b c. 

Now, let ns consider what corresponding change the angles of 
refraction will suffer. Their sines will be respectively, in the caw 
of glass here supposed, two thirds of the sine of the angle of inci- 
dence ; thus the sine b p of the angle of refraction corresponding 
to 1 c will be two thirds of i h ; the sine b' f' of the angle of 
refraction corresponding to i' c will he two thirds of I* m' ; the 
wne b" p" of the angle of refraction corresponding to i" c will be 
two thirds of i"h''; and so on. When the incident raj approadies 
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to coincidence with b g, the sine of the angle of incidence will 
approach to equality with b g, and consequently the sine of the 
angle of refraction will be equal to two thirds of b g. If, there- 
fore, it were possible that a ray passing directly from b to c could 
enter the glass at g, such ray would have an angle of refraction 
whose sign would be two thirds of the radius bc. Now, if we 
draw G 'bJ^^' to such a point that the sine of the angle of refraction 
Bf'" p''^' shall be two thirds of the radius b g, it is evident that all 
the incident rays whose directions lie between o g and b g will 
be refracted in directions lying between g "b!"' and cm. In like 
manner it may be shown that all incident rays whose directions 
lie between o g and a g will be also included after refraction 
between the lines cm and cr'^^', corresponding in position to 
cb'''^ Thus it appears that rays of light converging from all 
directions to the point g, will be after refraction included within 
a cone whose angle is b''^' g r^^'\ 

Hence foUows the remarkable consequence, that light entering 
the glass at g, from whatever direction it may proceed, will be 
totally excluded from the space a g k''^' and b Qr^'*\ all such light 
being included, as has been observed, within the cone whose angle 
isB^'^'Gr'''^ 

107. This may be verified experimentally in the following 
manner. Let an opaque covering be placed on the surface a b, a 
small circular aperture being left uncovered at g. Let a light be 
moved round the semicircle boa. This light will enter the aper- 
ture c, and will successively illuminate the points of the arc 
j^//// jj ^w Conunencing from b, it will produce an illuminated 
spot near b'''^; as it is moved successively from b to o, it will 
illuminate the points successively from 'bJ'*' to M ; and as it is 
moved successively from o to A, it will illuminate successively the 
points from m to r^'". 

In the same manner it will be found that if the luminous point 
be placed at Ji!''\ its light, after passing from the point g, will fall 
near b, taking the direction g b. K the light be moved succes- 
sively over the parts of the arc "a!"' m, it will successively illumi- 
nate the points of the arc from b to o ; and being moved in like 
manner from m to r^"\ it will successively illuminate the points of 
the arc from o to a. 

108. Now a question arises as to what will happen if the light 
be placed between b''^^ and a ; for since, being at bJ"\ the sine of 
the angle of incidence b''' p'^" is two thirds of g b, this sine will 
be more than two thirds of g b if the luminous point be placed 
between ^*"' and a ; and consequently it would follow, by the law 
of refraction, that the sine of the corresponding angle of refraction 
must be greater than the radius b g. 
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But mnce no angle can have a sine greater than the radius, it 
would follow that there can be no angle of refraction, and con- 
sequently that there can be no refraction, for a ray which shall 
mdsie with the refracting surface at c a greater angle of incidence 
than B^^^^ c M. What then, it will be asked, becomes of such a ray 
as, for example, the ray l c, making an angle of incidence l c M, 
whose sine l q is greater than two thirds of the radius c b P 

109. The answer is, that such a ray being incapable of refraction 
at c will be reflected, and that such reflection will follow the 
common law of regular reflection, so that the ray l c will be reflected 
in the direction c l^, making the angle of reflection l^c m equal to 
the angle of incidence l c m. Thus it follows that all rays which 
meet the point c, in any direction included between ^*" c and AC, 
will be reflected from c in corresponding directions between r^"' c 
and BG, according to the common laws of reflection. This maybe 
verified by observation ; for if the flame of a candle be moved from 
Bf^^' to A, it will be seen in corresponding positions by an eye 
moved in the same way from r^^^^ to b, and will be seen with a 
splendour of reflection far exceeding that produced by any artifi- 
cially polished surface. 

1 10. Hence it is that this species of refiection has been called 
total reflection. The angle b'''' c m, which limits the direction of 
the rays capable of being transmitted from c into the superior 
medium, and of being reflected, is called the limit of possible trans^ 
mission. The rays c b'^'' and c /''' separate the rays which are 
capable of refraction at c, from those which are reflected at c. 

As in the case of glass, the limit of possible transmission is one 
whose sine is two thirds of the radius ; so in the case of water, it 
would be three fourths of the radius, and, in general, it would be 
an angle whose sine is the reciprocal of the index of refraction. 

It follows, therefore, that the limit of possible transmission 
diminishes as the refracting power of the medium increases. 

Since the angle whose sine is f is 48^ 35', and the angle whose 
sine is f is 41^ 49', it follows that these are the limits of possible 
transmission for water or glass into air. 

III. Table sJiomng the Limits of possible Transmission^ correspondijig 
to the different Transparent Bodies expressed in the First Column, 



Name* of Media. 


Index of 
Refraction. 


Umitof 
Tranamistioo. 


Names of Media. 


Index of 
Refraction. 


Limit of 
TransmiMion. 


Chromate of lead 

Diamond - 

Sulphur 

Zircon 

Garnet 

Felspar 

Sapphire - 


2*9x6 
2*470 
2*040 
2*015 
1*815 
1*812 
1*768 


* 

19 59 
13 53 
29 21 

*9 45 
33 M 

33 30 

34 17 


Ruby ... 
Topaz 

Flint glass . 
Crown glass 
Quarts • 
Alum ... 
Water 


1-779 

i*6io 
I '600 

1*533 
1*548 

1*457 
1*336 


/ 
34 12 

38 41 
40 43 
40 13 
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The properties here described msj be illustrftted experimeDtally 
b; the appftratnB represented inj^- 61. ^ 
let abed represent a glass vessel filled 
with water, or anj oibet transparent 
liquid. In the bottom is inserted a ghiss 
receiver, open at the bottom, and having 
^ s a tube 8U(^ as a lamp- chimney carried 
i I upwards and continued above the sur- 
face of the liquid. If the flame of a 
Jit. 61. lamp or candle be placed iu this receiver^ 

as represented in tits figure, rays firom it, 
penetrating the liquid, and proceeding towards Oie surface d c, will 
strike thb surikce with various obliquities. Rajs which strike it 
under angles of incidence within the limits of transmisuon will 
issue into the air above the surface of the liquid, while those nhlcli 
strike it at greater angles of incidence will be reflected, and will 
penetrate the sides of the glass vessel i e. 

An eye placed outside b e will see the candle reflected on tliat 
part of tlie surface de upon which the rays &U at angles of ind- 
dence exceeding the limit of transmission; and an eye placed 
id>ove tlie surface will see the flame, in the direction of the re- 
fracted rays, striking the surface mth obliquities witlun the limit 



III. If a pencil of parsllel rays be incident upon a plane surface 
e s', _fig. 62^ which separates two refracUng media m and xf, the 
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rays of the pencil, provided they enter the medium u' at all, will 
ein^ue to be panUlel. 

Whether the rays of the pencil enter the medium u', will be 
determined by the relative refracting powers of the two media 
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M and m', and the magnitude of the angle of incidence of the 
pencil upon the surface s s^ 

If the medium m' be more refracting than the medium m, then 
the pencil will enter the medium m', whatever be the angle of in- 
cidence ; but if the medium m' be less refracting than the medium 
M, then the pencil will enter the medium m^ only when the angle of 
incidence is less than the limit of transmission. If it be greater 
than that limit, it will be reflected from the surface 8 s^ according 
to the common laws of reflection. 

K a pencil of parallel rajs be incident successively upon parallel 
plane surfaces separating diflerent media, its rays will, if trans' 
mitted at all through them, preserve their parallelism ; for, from, 
what has been already proved, the pencil, if parallel in the me- 
dium M, will be parallel in the medium m' ; and being parallel in 
the medium m', it will for the same reason be parallel in the me- 
dium m'^ ; and the same will be true for every successive medium 
through which the pencil passes, provided the surface separating 
the media be parallel. 

But whether the pencil be transmitted at all through the suc- 
/^ssive media will depend, as before, upon the relative refract^ 
ing powers of the media and the angles of incidence. If, for 
example, at any surface, such as t t^, the medium vf' have less 
refracting power than the ifiedium m', the pencil will only enter 
it provided the angle at which the rays strike the surface t t' 
be less than the limit of transmission, otherwise the rays will be 
reflected. 

If a refracting medium m', bounded by parallel planes, have the 
same medium at each side of it, as, for example, if the medium m' 
be a plate of glass, and the media m and m'^ be both the atmo- 
sphere, the pencil of rays a b, afber passing through the medium m^, 
will emerge in the direction c d, c' d', c'^d^'', parallel to the ori- 
ginal direction ab, a'b', a'^b''^, &c. 

This has been already proved for a single ray, and will therefore 
be equally true for any number of parallel rays. 

113. If a pencil of parallel rays, after passing through a succes- 
sion of media bounded by parallel surfaces, be incident upon the 
surface of a less refracting medium, at an angle greater than the 
limit of transmission, it will be reflected, and, after reflection, will 
return through the several media, making angles with the other 
surfaces equal to those which it made in passing through them, 
but on the other side of the perpendicular. 

For example, let ab. Jig, 63., be a ray of the incident pencil, 
and let it be successively refracted by the media m, m', m'' in the 
directions b c, c d, and d e ; and let it be supposed that, the 
medium u."^ having a less refracting power than the medium yf\ 
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the fay D e is incident upon its surface at an angle greater than 

the angle of transmission. 

This ray will consequently be 
reflected in the direction e d', 
making an angle with the surface 
at E equal to that which d b 
makes with it. The rays e d' and 
E D, being equally inclined to the 
surface separating the media tsf' and 

Fig. 6i. ** m'» *^® ^*y ^^' ^^ ^® refracted by 

the medium m' in the direction d'</, 
inclined at the same angle as d c to the surface n b', but on the 
other side of ^e perpendicular ; and in the same way, in passing 
through the medium m, it will take a direction c^ b' inclined to 
c q' at the same angle as the ray c b is inclined to it. In fine, 
it will issue from the medium m in the direction b' a^ inclined to 
the surface b b^ at the same angle as the incident ray ab is 
inclined to such surface. 

If an eye were placed, therefore, at A, it would see the object 
from which the ray a b proceeds in the direction a' b', the phe- 
nomenon being in all respects similar to that of common reflection. 

1 14. nUraffef Fata Morgrana, 4bC. explained. — These prin- 
ciples serve to explain several atmqspheric phenomena, such as 
Mirage, the Fata Morgana, &c. 

In climates subject to sudden and extreme vicissitudes of tem- 
perature, the strata of air are often afiected in an irregular manner 
as to their density, and consequently as to their refracting power. 
If it happen that rays proceeding from a distant object directed 
upwards after passing through a denser be incident upon the sur- 
face of a rarer stratum of air, and that the angle of incidence in 
this case exceeds the limit of transmission, the ray will be reflected 
downwards ; and if it be received by the eye of an observer, an 
inverted image of the object will be seen at an elevation much 
greater than that of the object itself. 

To explain this, let s, fig, 64., be an object, which if viewed 
frt>m E would be seen in the direction e s. 

Let M and m' be two atmospheric strata, of which vf is much 
more rare than k, and let the ray s m be incident upon the surface 
separating these strata at an angle greater than the angle of trans- 
mbsion. Such ray will in this case be reflected in the direction 
M B, making with the surface an angle equal to that which s M 
makes with it. The eye, therefore, will see an image of 8, exactly 
as it would if the surface separating m and m^ were a mirror, and 
consequently the image s' of the object s will be inverted. K no 
jopaque obstacle lie in the line b s, the object s and the inverted 
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image irill be Ken at the tame time ; but if taj o1>ject be inter' 
poaed between the eje and s, such aa a biulding, or elevated 
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ground, or tfae curvature of tbe earth, then the object s will be 
inviuble, nMle its inverted image b' will be seen. 

It sometimes happens that the reflection takes place from alower 
stratum of ur towards the eye in an apper stratum, and in anch 
cose the inverted image is seen below the object, as in j^. 65^ 
which shows a frequent effect of mirage. 




11;. Various fantastic optical effects of this tindare recorded aa 
having been observed during the campaign of the French army in 
Bgjpt. On this occasion, a corps of savans accompanied the armj, 
in consequence of which, the particulars of the phenomena wer« 
Bccuratelj observed and explained. 

When the surface of the sands was heated by the sun, the laad 
seemed ternmuted at a certain point by a general inundation. 
Villages standing at elevated points seemed like islands in the 
middle of a lake, and under each village appeared an inverted 
image of it. As the spectator approached tiie boimdaij of the 
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i^parent innndation, the waters seemed to retire, and tlie same 
illusion appeared roxmd the next village. 

116. If a pencil of parallel rays be transmitted successively 
through several transparent media bounded by plane surfaces 
which are not paralld, its rays will preserve their parallelism 
throughout its entire course, whether they strike the successive 
surfaces at an angle within the limit of transmission or not. 

If they strike them at angles within the linut of transmission, 
they will pass successively through the media, and the preservation 
of their mutual parallelism may be established by the same rea-' 
soning as was applied to parallel surfaces ; for the angles of inci* 
dence of the parallel rays upon the surface of the first medium 
being equal, the angles of refraction will also be equal, and there- 
fore the rays through the first medium will be parallel. They will 
therefore be incident at equal angles on the surfaces of the two 
media, and the angle of refraction through the strata within the 
limits of transmission will be also equal, and therefore the rays in 
passing through the second medium will be parallel ; and the same 
will be true of every successive medium through which the rays 
would be transmitted. But if they strike upon the surface of any 
medium at an angle beyond the limit of transmission, they will be 
reflected, and being reflected at the same angle at which they are 
incident, the reflected rays must be parallel. In returning sue* 
cessively through the media they will be subject to the like obser- 
vation, and will therefore preserve their parallelism whether they 
be refracted or reflected. 

In these observations, it is assumed that all the rays composing 
the parallel pencil are equally refrangible by the same refiracting 
medium, and to such only the above inferences are applicable. It 
will, however, appear hereafter that certfun pencils may be com- 
posed of rays which aze difierently refrangible, a case not contem- 
plated here. 

117. The deflection of a pencil from its original course by its 
successive transmission through refracting surfaces which are not 
parallel, is attended with consequences of great importance in the 
theory of light., and it will therefore be necessary here to explain 
these effects with some detail. 

If two plane surfaces be not parallel, they may be considered as 
forming two sides of a prism, which is a solid, having six sides, 
three of which are rectangular, and the two ends triangular. Such 
a solid is represented in J^, 66., a b c and a' b^ g' are the trian- 
gular ends, which are at right angles to the length of the prism, 
and therefore parallel to each other. The three rectangular sides 
are A B B^ A^ B c c'b', and ago' a'. 

Sudi a prism is shown in perspective in^^p. 67. 




1 18. The reftacting angle of the prism b that angle through 
the sides of which the re&acted light passee. Thus, if the light 
enter at anj point of llie side abb' a', and emerge from a pobt 
of the ude b c c' b", Uien the angle of the priam whose edge is a n' 
b called the r^raetiag angle, and the opposite side a c c' a' is 
called the base of the prism. 

Prisms are distinguished according to the properties of the 
triangles which form their baae. Thus, if the triangle a b c be 
eqiulateral, the prism is said to be equilateral ; if it be right-angled, 
the prism b sud to be rectangular ; if the sides a b and b c of the 
refracting angle be equal, the prism is said to be bosceles ; and so 
forth. 

119. It is usual to mount such prisms for optical purposes on a 
pillar, as represented in ^. 68., having a sliding tube I with a 

tightening screw, by which the elevation maj be regu- 
lated at pleasure, and a knee-joint at g, hj which anj 
desired inclination may be given to the prism. 

By the combination of these arrangements, the appa- 
ratus may always be adj usted, so that a pencil may be 
received in any desired direction with reference to its 
refracting angle. 

If the transparent medium composing the prism be a 
solid, the prism miiy be formed by cutting end polish- 
ing the solid in the form required; if it be a liquid, the 
prism may be formed of glass plates hollow, ao as to be 
filled by the liquid. 

I zo. Let a pencil of parallel rays be supposed to be 
incident at o (Jig- 69.), upon one side a n of the re- 
fracting angle A b c of a prism. Let it be required to 
^'** ^' determine under what conditions such a pencil entering 
the prism and traversing it will be transmitted through the other 

We shall here assume that the refracting power of the prism is 
greater than that of the surrounding medium. This being the 
case, the pencil incident upon the surface ab will enter the prism, 
whatever be its angle of incidence. From o draw o m pcrpeu- 
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Fig. 69. 



dicular to a b, and o m perpendicular to 
B c, draw o p and o p^ making with o m the 
angles pom and p' o m, eaeh equal to the 
limit of transmission ; and also dniw the 
lines o p and o p\ making angles with o m 
also equal respectively to the limit of trans- 
mission. It is evident, from what has been 
already explained, that in whatever direc- 
tion the incident ray would fall at o, it will, 
when refracted, fall within the angle p o p'. 
It follows also, from what has been ex- 
ly plained, that no ray proceeding from o 
and incident upon the surface b c can be 
i^ transmitted through it unless it fall be- 
tween p and p\ that is, within the angle 
pop\ 
It is evident, then, that if these two angles pop' and jo o p' lie alto- 
gether outside each other, as represented in^. 69., no ray incident 
at o could pass through the surface b c ; and that, consequentlyi 
every such ray must be reflected by such surface. In order that 
any of the rays transmitted through the prism, and therefore falling 
within the angle p o p^, should be transmitted, it would be neces- 
sary that the angle p o p\ or some part of it, should fall upon or 
within the angle pop'. 

To determine the conditions which would ensure such a result, we 
are to consider that the lines o m and o m, which are perpendicular 
respectively to the sides of the refracting angle, must form with 
each other the same angle, that is, the angle m o m must be equal 
to the refracting angle b. 

This angle m o m is, as represented in fig, 69., equal to the sum 
of the three angles m o p, f» o />', and />' o p. Therefore, the angle 
p^ or will be equal to the angle m o m, diminished by twice the 
limit of transmission, because the two angles mop* and mop are 
respectively equal to the limit of transmission. 

It follows, therefore, that the angle p' o p, which separates the 
rays transmitted through the prism from the direction of these rays 
which it would be possible to transmit through the surface b c, is 
equal to the difference between the refracting angle b, and twice 
the limit of transmission. If, therefore, the refractin": anale of 
the prism be greater than twice the limit of transmission, the rays 
which enter the prism cannot be transmitted through the two sur- 
faces of the refracting angle, but will be reflected by it. If the 
angle m o m be equal to twice the limit of transmission, then the 
conmiencement o p of the rays which pass through the prism will 
coincide with the commencement op' of those rays which it would 
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be possible to transmit through the surface b c. This case is 
represented in fig, 70. In this case, none of the rays which pass 
through the prism can be transmitted through the surface b c, and 
the line o p is the limit which separates the two cones of rays, one 
consisting of the rays which traverse the prism, and the other 
including those directions which would render the transmission 
possible. 
If, in fine, the angle m o m, as represented in fig. 71., be less 




rig. 70W Fig. 71. 

than twice the limit of transmission, then a portion of the cone 
pop' will lie within the cone pop', and all the refracted rays 
which are included between o p and o p^ will fulfil the condition 
of transmission, and will consequently pass through the surface 
B c ; but all the others which strike the surface b c between 
p' and jy, and between p and />, will be reflected. The rays, 
therefore, incident at the point o, which are capable of being 
transmitted through the two surfaces b a and b c of the prism, 
will be those "^hose angles of refraction are greater than p' o m, 
and less than pom. 

But if L express the limit of transmission, and b' the refracting 
angle of the prism, we shall have 

p' o u^ii—p' o p=b— L. 

The condition, therefore, of transmission at the two surfaces is 
that the refracting angle of the prism shall be less than twice the 
limit of transmission, and the rays which in this case are capable 
of transmission are those whose angles of refraction at the first 
surface are greater than the difference between the refracting 
angle of the prism and the limit of transmission. 

To explain the course of a ray which, passing through the prism, 
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fulfils these conditions of 
transmission, let A b c 
(Jig* 72.) be the refracting 
angle, and p o the incident 
ray. 

The prism being sup- 
posed to be more dense 
than the surrounding me- 
dium, or to have a greater 
refracting power, the ray 
p o, in passing through it, 
will be bent towards the 



perpendicular o n, so that the angle of refraction o^ o n will be less 
than the angle of incidence at o. Thus the ray will be bent out 
of its course through the angle q o o', which is the first deviation 
of the ray from its original direction. The refracted ray o o', 
being incident on the second surface at o' at the angle *o o^ n, 
will pass through this surface, and will emerge in the direction o' b 
deflected from the perpendicular. 

Since o q is the direction of the original incident ray p o, and 
Q B the direction of the emergent ray o' b, it follows that the total 
deflection of the ray from the original direction, produced by the 
two refractions, is the angle p' q b. 

121. If the angle of incidence of the original ray p o be such 
that the refracted ray o o^ shall make equal angles with the sides 
of the prism, that is to say, so that the angles b o o^ and b o' o 
shall be equal, then the deflection of the emergent ray o' b from 
its original direction wiU be less than it would be for any other 
angle of incidence of the original ray p o. 

In this case it is easy to see that the angles which the incident 
and emergent rays p o and o' b make with the sides of the prism, 
and with the refracted ray o o', are equal ; for since the angles 
boo' and b o' o are equal, the angles n o o' and n o^ o are also 
equal. 



But 



sm. p o n 



sm.Noo 

sin. B o' v^ 
sin. N o' o 



^=index of refraction, 



=index of refraction. 



And since the angles n o o' and n o' o are equal, it follows that 
the angles p o n and b o' n' are also equal. Therefore the in* 
cident and emergent rays make equal angles with the perpendi- 
culiure to the two surfaces, and therefore with the two surfaces 
themselves. 
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It a easy to ghovr experimental!; tliat in tbiB caie the deflection 

of the direction of Uie emergent from that of the incident ray ia a 
m i n i mnm , for the direction of these rajs cRn be determined by 
observation, and the deriation direetly measured. By turning 
th^ prism p (^. 73.) on its axis, bo as to vary the amgle which 




tlie first surface makee with the incident ray by increasing or 
diminishing It, it will be found that the defleotjon of the direction 
of the emergent from that of the inddent ray will be augmented 
in whatever way the prism may be turned from that position in 
which the incident and emei^nt rays are equally inclined to the 
sides of the prism. 

I Z2. Means are thas obtained, by observing the minimum 
deviation produced upon a raj transmitted through a prism, of 
determiniug, by a simple observation, the index of refraction ; for 
the angle of refraction h o o', being equal to the angle v b o, is 
one half the refracting angle of the prism, and the angle of inci- 
dence F n ia equal to the angle of refraction n o o', or one half 
the aagle of the prism, together with the angle o' o q, or one half 
the deflection o' q p'. Thus, if i be the angle of incidence, and a 
the angle of retraction at the first surface o, and if b be the 
retracting angle of the prbm, and d the deflection, we shall have 

l=iD-(-iB, B=iB. 

Therefore we shall have 

sin, i (p+B ), 
sin.iB ■ 

By knowing, therefore, the angle of the prism, and by measuring 
the angle of minimum deflection, the index of refraction of the 
material composing the prism can be found. 

If the ray transmitted through the prism do not fliltll the con- 
ditions of transmission at the second surface, it will be retlected, 
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and will therefore return to the first surface, and pass through it 
into the medium from which it came, or will return to the base, 
and be transmitted through it, or reflected by it, according as the 
angle at which it strikes it is within the limit of transmission or 
not. 

In the case represented in^. 74., the incident raj p o, striking 
upon the surface b c at o^ is reflected from it and passes to the 
base at o'\ through which it is transmitted. 

1 23. A rectangular isosceles prism of glass is often used for an 
oblique reflector. Such a prism is represented in Jig» 75. The 
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Fig. 75- 

sides A B and a c being equal, the angles a b c and a c b must be 
each 45®. K a parallel pencil of rays, of which p o is one, be inci- 
dent upon B A perpendicularly, it will enter the medium of the 
prism without refraction, and will proceed to the surface b c, on 
which it will be incident at o' at an angle of 45°. Now, the limit 
of transmission of glass being but 40°, such a ray must suffer total 
reflection, and will accordingly be reflected from b c at an angle of 
450, that is, in the direction of o'b, at right angles to the original 
direction p o'. 

An object, therefore, placed at b would be seen by an eye placed 
at p in the direction p o', and an object placed at p would be seen 

by an eye placed at b in the direction 
b o'. 

An object seen by reflection with 
such a prism would, as will appear 
hereafter, be reversed from its natural 
position. This circumstance is ob- 
- — j^ viated by using such a four-sided 
prism as is shown in Jig. 76. The 
ray a b proceeding from the object, 
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ent«rs the priam perpendicularly, and after being reflected twice 

succeasivelj at b and c, emerges perpendicularly in the direction C D. 

124. Let I, figi. 77, 7S., be the focn» iroia which a pencil of 




diverging; rajB proceeds, and is incident upon the refracting sur- 
face ABC, separating the media h and u. 

Let I B be that ray of the pencil wbicfa, being perpendicular to 
the surface, is its axis, and will therefore pass into the medium U' 
without having its direction changed. Let 1 d be two other rnvs 
equidistant from b, falling obliquely on the surface so near the 
point B as to bring them within the scope of the principle ex- 
plained, in (71-)- Let b b be the directions of tbe refracted rays 
which being continued backwarda meet the line b i at h. Pig.' 
77. represents the case in whith the medium m' is more dense 
tlian u,and in which, therefore, the refracted rays are deflected 
towards the perpendicular. Fig. 78. represents the case in which 
the medium k' is less dense than m, and where, therefore, the re- 
fracted rays are deflected from the perpendicular. In the former 
case, the point b falls above i, in the latter below it. The point b 
will then be the focus at which the rays i b and d e, or their con- 
tinuations, meet. 

This will therefore be the focus of the refracted rays. The anglo 
DIB which the incident ray makes with the perpendicular i b, is 
equal te the angle of incidence ; and the angle s r b, which the 
directidn of the refracted ray makes with the perpendicular, is the 
angle of refraction. 

Let tlie distance i b of the focus of incident rays from the sur- 
face be expressed by^and ft B, that of the focus of refracted rays 
from the surface byy. Since the angles which a d and i d make 
with I B are so small as to come within the scope of the principle 
n (71-), we shall have 
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Bat BiDce the aogles i and b are BmaJI, thdr sines, by tbe prin- 
dple explaiued in (7I')> "^^"3 ^ taken to be equal to the snglei 
tbemselvu; and, coneequantlj, we shall have, bj the com* 
men law of refraction, - equal to the index of refraction n. 
Thus we Bball have 

^-■, /-»X/. . (o). 

In tliii caie, n it the index of refraction of the rajB proceeding 
from the mediam v to the medium x', and is consequectl; greater 
than 1 wben m' ib more dense than u, and less than 1 when m' ii 
less dense than ic. 

The formula (c) is equivalent to a statement that the distances 
of die £M!i of refraction and incidence from the refracting surface 
are in the proportion of the index of refraction to 1 ; that is to saj, 

f:f::n:\. 
■ 125. Hie cases represented in j^t. 77. and 78. are those of 
diverging rajs. Let us now consider the case of converging rays. 
Let the rajs h n be incident upon the surface a b c,fig*. 79, 80., 
converging to the point i. 




If the medium m' be more dense than u, the rajs, being de- 
fleeted towards the perpendicular, would tneet the axis b 1 at the 
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point B, more distant tlian i from b ; and if m^ be less dense than x, 
being deflected from the perpendicular they will meet the axis at 
the point r, less distant f^om the surface than i. In this case, the 
same reasoning will be applicable as in the former, and the same 
formula (c) for the determination of the relative distances of i 
and B from b will result. 

If I, fig$, 77, 78., be any point in an object seen by an eye 
placed within the medium m', the point i will appear at r, because 
the rays d e proceeding from it enter the eye as if they came from 
B. The point will therefore seem to be more distant from the 
surface a g than it really is in the case represented in jig. 77., and 
less distant in that represented in^. 78. 

1 26. This explains a familiar effect, that when objects sunk in 
water are viewed by an eye placed above the surface, they appear 
to be less deep than they are, in the proportion of 5 to 4, this 
being the index of refraction for water. If thick plates of glass 
with parallel surfaces be placed in contact with any visible object, 
as a letter written on white paper, such object will appear, when 
seen through the glass, to be at a depth below the surface only of 
two thirds the thickness of the glass,- the index of refraction for 
glass being f . 

If a straight wand be immersed in water in a direction perpen- 
dicular to the surface, the immersed part will appear to be only 
three fourths of its real length, for every point of it will appear 
to be nearer to the surface than it really is, in the proportion of 
5 to 4. If the wand be immersed in a direction oblique to the 
surface, it will appear to be broken at the point where it meets 
the surface, the part immersed forming an angle with the part not 
Immersed. 
Let A c,^. 81., represent in this case the surface of the water, 

and let l b l^ be the real di- 
rection of the rod, b i! being 
the part immersed. From 
any point p, draw p m per- 
pendicular to the surface 
A c, and let m J9 be equal to 
three fourths m p. The point 
p will therefore appear as if 
it were at j9; and the same 
will be true for all points of 
Fig. g,. the rod from b to l'. The 

rod, therefore, which really 
passes from b to l^ will appear as if it passed from b to l\ this line 
b r being apparently at a distance from the surface of three 
fourths the distance b jI. 
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127. Much confusion and consequent obscurity prevails in the 
works of writers on optics of all countries, arising from the un- 
certain and varying use of the terms refracting or refractive 
power, as applied to the effect of transparent media upon light 
transmitted through them. 

It is evident that if rays of light incident at the same angle on 
the surfaces of two media be more deflected from their original 
course in passing through one than in passing through the other, 
the refracting power of the former is properly said to be greater 
than the refracting power of the latter. But it is not enough for 
the purposes of science merely to determine the inequality of re- 
fracting power. It is necessary to assign numerically the amount 
or degree of such inequality, or, in other words, to assign the 
numerical ratio of the refracting powers of the two media. 

In some works the index of refraction is adopted as the expres- 
sion of the refracting power. Thus the first table in the Appendix 
to Sir David Brewster's Optics is entitled ** Table of RefractiTig 
Powers of Bodies ;'* the table being, in fact, a table of the indices 
of refractijon. The correct measure of the refracting power of a 
medium is, however, not the index of refraction itself, but the num- 
ber which is found by subtracting I from the square of that index. 
Thus, if n express the index of refraction, n'— i would express the 
refracting power. 

This measure is based upon a principle of physics not easily 
rendered intelligible without more mathematical knowledge than 
is expected from readers of a volume so elementary as the 
present. In the corpuscular theory of light, the number n^ > i 
expresses the increment of the square of the velocity of light 
in passing from the one medium to the other ; and in the undu- 
latory theory -it depends on the relative degrees of density of 
the luminous ether in the two media. In each case there are 
mathematical reasons for assuming it as the measure of the 
refractive power. 

Taking the refractive power in this sense, it may be expressed 
for any medium, either on the supposition that light passes from a 
vacuum into such medium, or that it passes from one transparent 
medium to another. [If the refractive powers of two media be 
given on the supposition that light passes from a vacuum into 
each of them, the refractive power where light passes from one 
medium to the other can be found by subtracting the refractive 
power of the first from that of the second. Thus the refractive 
power of glass from a vacuum being 1*326, and that of water 
0785, the refra tive power of glass in reference to water will be 
I -326 - 0785=0'54i.] 
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128. The term " absolute refracting power '* has been adopted 
to express the ratio of the refracting power of a body to its density. 
Thus, if D express the density of a medium, and a express its 
absolute refracting power, we shall have 



n 



8__ 



When an elastic fluid or gaseous substance suffers a change of 
density, its refracting power undergoes a corresponding change, 
increasing with the density; but in this case the ''absolute re- 
fracting power " remains sensibly constant, the index of refraction 
varying in such a manner that n^ — i increases or diminishes in the 
same ratio as the density. 



CHAP. V. 

BEFRAGTION AT SPHERICAL SURFACES. 

1 29. It has been already explained that a ray of light incident 
upon a curved surface suffers the same effect, whether by refrac- 
tion or reflection, as it would suffer if it were incident upon a 
plane surface touching the curved surface at the point X)f inci- 
dence; and consequently the perpendicular to which such ray 
before or after refraction must be referred, will be the normal to 
the curved surface at the point of incidence. But as the curved 
surfaces which are chiefly considered in optical researches are 
spherical, this normal is always the line drawn through the centre 
of the sphere of which such curved surface forms a part. When 
a ray of light, therefore, is incident upon any spherical surface 
separating two media having different refracting powers, its angles 
of incidence and refraction are those which the incident and re- 
fracted rays respectively make with the radius of the surface which 
passes through the point of incidence. 

Thus if ABC, ^. 82., be such a surface, of which o is the. 
centre, a ray of light t p, being incident upon it at p, and re- 
fracted in the direction pf, the angle of incidence will be the 
angle which t p makes with the continuation of o p, and the angle 
of refraction will be opf. The sine of the angle of incidence will 
be, according to the common law of refraction, equal to the sine 
of the angle of refraction multiplied by the index of refraction. 

We shall first consider the case of pencils of parallel rays inci- 
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dent on spherical surfaces ; and, secondly, that of divergent or 
convergent rays. 

It may be here premised, once for all, that in what follows such 




Fig. 8z. 

pencils of rays only will be considered as have angles of incidence 
or reiraction so small as to come within the scope of the principle 
explained in (7l.)i bo that in these cases the angles of incidence 
and refraction themselves may be substituted for their sines, and 
vice versa; and the arcs which subtend these angles, and the 
perpendiculars drawn from the extremity of either of their sides 
to the other, may indifferently be taken for each other. The re- 
tention of this in the memory of the reader will save the necessity 
of frequent repetition and recurrence to the same principle. 

130. Parallel rays. — Let YT,Jig. 82., be two rays of a parallel 
pencil whose axis is. f o b, and which is incident at p upon a sphe* 
rical surface A b c, whose centre is o. 

There are two cases presenting different conditions : 

I. When the denser medium is on the concave, and the rarer on 

the convex side of the refracting surface. 
n. YIThen the denser medium is on the convex, and the rarer 

medium on the concave side of the refracting surface. 

131. Virst case. — Convex snrflaoe of denser medium.-— 
The rays t p (^. 82.), incident at p, entering a denser medium, 
will be deflected towards the perpendicular o p, and will conse* 
quently meet at a point t beyond o. The angle p o b is equal to 
the angle of incidence. Let this be called i. The angle o p 7 is 
the angle of refraction, which we shall call b. 

By the common principles of geometry (Euclid, Book i. Prop. 
32.), we have 

B=I— B P Pi 

If the distance b f, of the focus f, from the vertex b be expressed 
by F, and the radius b o by r, we shall have 

BP BP BP 

r ' r V 

But once i is equal to n X r, we shall have 

— =nX nX — • 

r r T 
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Omitting the common numerator b p, we shall Lave 

inn 
r r f' 

and consequently 

n V 

'= . . (a). 

n— I ^ ^ 



p=. 



132. By this formula, when the index of refraction n, and the 
radius r of the surface a b c, are known, the distance of the point 
F from B can always be computed, as it is only necessary to mul- 
tiply the radius by the index of refraction, and to divide the product 
by the same index diminished by 1. 

To find the distance of the focus y from the centre o, it is only 
necessary to subtract from the formula expressing its distance from 
a, the radius r. Thus we have 

TO r r / X 

r 0= rss . . (B). 

n-7-i TO— I 

133. In the case contemplated above, the rays t p pass from 
the rarer to the denser medium. If they pass from the contrary 
direction, that is to say, in the direction t' p, then the index n 
from the denser to the rarer medium will be less than 1, and the 
expression for r, formula (a), will be negative, showing that in 
this case the focus lies to the left of the vertex b at ^^ The same 
formula, however, expresses its distance from b, only that the 
index of refraction to is in this case the reciprocal of the index for 
the rays passing in the contrary direction. If, then, we express 
by to' the index of refraction from the denser to the rarer medium, 
the distance of f' from b will be expressed by 



p'= 



to' r 



It is easy to show that the distance f' b of the focus of the rays 
t' p from the vertex b is equal to the distance f o of the focus 
F of the rays y' p from the centre. To show this, it is only 

necessary to substitute - for to', which is its equivalent, and we 



TO 

find 



f'=-^, 

I— TO 



which is the same as the expression already found for the distance 
( f F from o, but having a different sign, inasmuch as it lies at a 
different side of the vertex b. 

1 34. The two foci f and r' of parallel rays incident upon the 
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refracting surface a b c in opposite directions, are called the priu" 
cipal foci^ one r of the convex surface, and the other i^ of the 
concave surface. It follows from what has been just proved that 
the distance of each of these foci from the vertex b is equal to the 
distance of the other from the centre o, and that parallel rays, 
whether incident upon the convex surface of a denser, or the 
concave surface of a rarer, medium, will be refracted, converging 
to a point upon the axis in the other medium, determined by the 
formulsB above obtained. 

155. Second case. — Concave rarftee of a denser medium. 
— The formulsB (a) and (b) are equally applicable to the case in 
which the denser medium is on the convex side of the surface A b c. 
It is only necessary, in this case, to consider that the value of tz, 
for the rays t p, is less than 1. This condition shows that the value 
of r, given by the formula (a), was negative, and consequently 
that the focus would lie to the left of the vertex b, as at f\ Now, 
since the rays t p, after passing the surface a b c, have their focus 
at T^ they must be divergent, and the focus V would be imaginary. 

In like manner, if the rays pass from the rarer to the denser 
medium, in the direction t' p, the value of p will be positive, 
because in this case n will be greater than 1, and consequently 
the focus will lie to the right of the vertex b, as at f, the rays 
diverging from it being those which, by refraction, pass into the 
medium to the left of the surface a b c. The focus f, therefore, 
in this case, is also imaginary. 

The same Jig, 82., therefore, will represent the circumstances 
attending the case in which the denser medium is at the convex 
Bide of the surface, the only difference being that in this latter 
case F is the focus of the rays t' p, and f^ the focus of the rays t p. 
The distances of f and f^ from b and o respectively will be the 
same as in the former case. 

136. To illustrate the application of the preceding formulae, 
let us suppose, for example, that the denser medium is glass, 
and the rarer air, and that consequently the value of n, for 

rays passing fVom the rarer to the denser, is -, and its value 

for rays passing from the denser to the rarer is — 
We have, consequently, in the case represented in^. 82., 

FBa 




that is to say, the distance of the principal focus of the parallel 
rays t p from b is three times the radius o b, and consequently its 
distance f o from o is twice its radius. 
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In like manner, to find the distance i^ b, we have 

and consequently 

that is to say, the distance i^ b is equal to twice the radius, and ia 
negative, since it lies to the left of b. 

In like manner, it will follow that when the surface of the denser 
medium is concave, b i^ and f o are each equal to twice the radius 

O B. 

137. Since the directions of the incident and refracted rays are 
in all cases reciprocal and interchangeable, it follows that if, when 
the denser medium is on the concave side of the surface, rays are 
supposed to diverge from either of the foci p or f' (^. 82.)» they 
will be refracted parallel to the axis f b in the other medium; and 
in the second case, if rays be incident upon the refracting surface 
in directions converging to f or f', they will be refracted parallel 
to the axis in the other medium. 

It may be asked what utility there can be in considering the 
case of incident rays converging, inasmuch as rays which proceed 
from all objects, whether shining by their own light, or rendered 
visible by light received from a luminary, must be divergent, each 
point of such objects being a radiant point, which is the focus of a 
pencil of rays radiating or diverging from it in all directions. 

It is true that the rays which proceed immediately from any 
objects are divergent, and therefore, in the first instance, all pencils 
of rays which are incident upon reflecting or refracting surfaces 
are necessarily divergent pencils ; but in optical researches and 
experiments, pencils of rays frequently pass successively from one 
reflecting or refracting surface to another, and in these cases 
pencils which were originally divergent of^en are rendered con- 
vergent, and in this form become pencils incident upon othe^ 
reflecting or refracting surfaces. In such cases the pencils have 
imaginary foci behind the surface upon which they are incident, 
such foci being the points to which they would actually converge 
if their direction were not changed by the reflecting or refracting 
surfaces which intercept them. 

138. It appears from the preceding investigation that a spherical 
refracting surface, having a denser medium on its concave side, 
always renders parallel rays convergent, in whatever direction they 
are incident upon it ; and that, on the contrary, a spherical sur- 
face, having a denser medium, at its convex side, always renders 
parallel rays divergent in whatever direction they are incident 
upon it. As these two surfaces possess these distinguishing optical 
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properties, it will be convenient to eipreaa the former aa a oon- 
vei^^t refiracting aorface, mid the latter aa a divergent refracting 
surface. 

139. Having e:iplained the conditions which determine the po- 
sition of the foci of parallel raja incident on spherical reflecting 
surfaces, we shall now proceed to investigate tiiose by which the 
focna to which diverging or convei^ng pencils of incident rays 
are refracted is determined. 

Let ABC, 0%'f. S3, 84.), be a spherical refracting surface, of 



which the centre is o, and the vertex b. Let i be the focus of the 
pencil of incident raja, whether diverpng or converging ; and let 
B be the conjugate focus of refracted raya, so that the incident 




penral may after re&action be converted into another pencil, di- 
verging from or converging to the point s. The angle opi will 
be the angle of incidence, and the angle opb the angle of re- 
fraction. 

Let the radius b o be expressed as before by r, and let i B u)d 
KB be expressed respectively by/ and/'. 

We shall have, by the principles of geometry" (^. 83.), 



Bnt unce the angle of incidence, being small, is equal to ti 
angle of refraction multiplied by the index of refraction, 1 
■hall have 



• Euclid. Book 1. Prop. Si. 
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Omitting the common numerator b p, we shall ha^e 

11 V./1 1\ 

From this we infer, 

1 »_ 1— 'W , . 

7 / ~ • • ^''^• 

140. By this formula, when the distance of the focus of incident 
rays from the vertex, the radius of the surface, and the index of 
refraction, that is/, n, and r, are known, the position of the focus 
of refracted rays, that is, its distance/^ from the vertex, can al- 
ways be determined. It is only necessary to observe, that when 
the value of f obtained from the formula (c) is positive, it is to 
be measured to the right of the vertex b, and consequently lies on 
the concave side of the surface ; and that when negative it should 
be measured to the leftjof b, and consequently lies on the convex 
side of the surface. 

When the focus of incident rays i lies to the right of b, and 
therefore on the concave side of the surface, the distance /is posi- 
tive ; but if I lie to the left of b, or on the convex side of the sur- 
face, then / in the formula (c) must be taken negatively. The 
index n is understood in all cases to be the index of refraction of 
the medium from which the ray proceeds to the medium into which 
it passes ; and is, consequently, greater than unity when the latter 
is denser, and less when it is rarer than the former. With this 
qualification, the formula (c) will determine the relative position 
of conjugate foci in every possible case, whether of convergent or 
divergent rays, and at whichever side of the surface the denser 
medium may lie. 

As an example of the application of this formula, let us take the 
most common case of a pencil of rays passing from air into glass. 

If the pencil be divergent and the refracting surface be convex, 
(as represented in fig, 84.), the distance of i b, the focus of inci- 
dent rays from the vertex, will be negative, and the value of n 
will be f . Hence the formula (c) will become 

-i- 3 =ri 

/ 2/ ^r 
From whence we infer. 

If IB, or /, therefore, be greater than twice the radius,/' will 
be positive, and will therefore lie within the surface a bc at a dis- 
tance from B determined by the formula (d). In this case the 
rays diverging from i, J^. 84., will be made to converge after re- 
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fraction to b. But if the distance ib or/be less than twice the 
radius, then the preceding value oif will be negative, and must, 
consequently, be taken to the left of b, as at b' (Jfg' B4.)* Conse- 
quently, in this case, rays after refraction will diverge, as if they 
had proceeded from b^ 

In fine, if ib be equal to 2 r, then the value of y will be infinite, 
which indicates that in such case the refracted rays are parallel, 
their points of intersection being at an infinite distance. 

By like reasoning, the position of the focus of refracted rays 
which corresponds to every other variety of position of the focus 
of incident rays may be determined. 

141. In the preceding observations, the focus of incident rays 
is supposed to be placed upon the axis of the spherical surface. 
Such pencil is, as in the case of reflectors, called the principal 
peticH, and the axis the principal axis. 

When the focus of a pencil of rays is not on the axis of the re- 
fracting surface, or if it be a parallel pencil when its rays are not 
parallel to such axis, it is called a secondary pencil ; and its axis, 
which is the ray passing through the centre of the refracting sur- 
face, IS called a secondary axis. The focus of refracted rays of a 
secondary pencil lies upon its axis, and is determined in the same 
manner as in the case of a principal pencil. The rays, however, 
from such a pencil will only be refracted to the same point, pro- 
vided the distance of its extreme rays from the axis, measured on 
the spherical surface, does not exceed a few degrees. If the rays 
be refracted beyond this limit, they will not be collected into a 
single point, but will, as in the case of reflectors, be dispersed over 
a certain space, and produce an aberration of sphericity. 

FBOPEBTIES OF LENSES. 

142. When a transparent medium is included between two 
curved surfaces, or a curved surface and a plane surface, it is 
called a len^. 

Lenses are of various species, according to the characters of the 
curved surfaces which bound them ; but those which are almost 
exclusively used in optical instruments and in optical experiments, 
are bounded by spherical surfaces, and to these, therefore, we 
shall here limit our observations. 

Spherical surfaces, combined with each other and with plane 
surfaces, produce the following six species of lens, which are de- 
nominated converging and diverging lenses, because, as will be 
explained hereafter, the first class render a pencil of parallel rays 
incident upon them convergent, and the second class render such 
a pencil divergent. 
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143. Converging lenses are of the tliree following species : — 
I. Tbe mentsons. — The form of this lens may be conceived to 
be produced as follows : — 




If 



Fig. 85. 

Let ABC and a'b'c',^. 85., be two circular arcs, whose middle 
points are b and b', and whose centres are o and o^, the radius 
OB being greater than the radius o'b'. Let the two arcs be sup- 
posed to revolve round a line 00" bb' as an axis, and they wiU in 
their revolution produce a solid of the form of the meniscus lens. 

It is evident from this that the convexity a'b'c' of such a lens 
is greater than its concavity A b c, the radius o^b' of the convexity 
being less than the radius o b of the concavity. 

II. Double convex lens. — The form of this lens may in like 
manner be conceived to be produced as follows : — 

Two circular arcs, abc and a'b'c' (^. 86.), whose middle 



A' A. 




C 



points are b and b^, and whose centres are o and o^, being x;on- 
ceived to revolve round a line on' bo^ as an axb, will, by their 
revolution, produce the form of this lens. The convexities of the 
sides will be equal or unequal, according as the radii ob and o'b'' 
are equal or unequal. 

III. Plano-convex lens. — The form of this lens may be con- 
ceived to be produced as follows : — 

Let a'b'c' 0%'.87.) be a circular arc, whose middle point is 
b^ and whose centre is o^; and let a b c be a straight line at right 
angles to b^ o^, whose middle point is b. If a figure thus formed 
revolve round the line o^ b b' as an axis, it wiU produce the form of 
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a plano-convex lens, the 
side ABC being plane, and 
the side a'b'c' being con- 
vex. 
o* 144. Diverging lenses are 
of the three following spe- 
cies : — 

I. Conoavo-oonvex lens. 
— To form this lens, as be- 
fore, proceed as follows : — 
Let ABC and a' b' of (Jig, 88.) be two circular arcs, who.se 





O' 



Fig. 88. 

middle points are b and b^, whose centres are o and o , and whose 
radii are o b and o' b^ ; the latter being greater than the former. 
If this be supposed to revolve round the line o' o b b' as an axis, 
it will produce the form of a concavo-convex lens. Since the 
radius of the concave side a b c is less than the radius of the con- 
vex side a' b' c', the concavity w II be greater than the convexi y. 

II. Bonble oonoave lens. — ^The form of this lens may be sup- 
posed to be produced as follows : — 

Let ABC and a' b' c' (^fig* 89.) be two circular arcs, whose 



^ -jt j^ 




middle points are n nnd b , and whose centres are o and o'. Let 
this figure be supp »« ed to revolve round the line o o^ as an axis, 
and it will produce the form of a double Concave lens. The con- 
vexities will be equal or unequal, according as the radii o B^and 
o' B^iire equal or unequal. 
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III. Vlaao-eoneave lens. — This leus may be conceived to be 
produced as follows : — 
Let ABC, Jig, 90., be a circular arc, whose middle point is b, 



Bjfi. 



Fig. 90. 

and whose centre is o. Now )et a' b^ g^ be a straight line perpen- 
dicular to o B, whose middle point is b^ Let this figure be sup- 
posed to revolve round o b b^ as an axis, and it wiU produce the 
form of a plano-concave lens. 

Examples of double convex lenses are presented by spectacle 
glasses, which are adapted to weak sight, and of double concave 
lenses by those which are adapted to short sight. 

Meniscus lenses are sometimes used for weak sight, and concavo- 
convex for short sight; the concave side being always turned 
towards the eye. These are called by opticians periscopic glasses, 
from the circumstance of objects being seen when viewed obliquely 
tlirough them with more distinctness. 

145. In all these forms of lens the line o b b' is called the axis 
of the lens, 

146. To determine the effect produced on a pencil of rays by a 
lens, we shall first take the case of the meniscus. 

Let o,^. 91., be the centre, and o b the radius of the concave 




Fig. 91. 

surface a b c. Let o' be the centre, and o' b' be the radius of 
the convex surface a' b' c'. Let i be the focus of a pencil of rays 
incident upon the surface a b c. Let Bf be the focus to which 
the rays of this pencil would be refracted by the surface a b c, 
independently of the surface a' b' c\ 

The pencil whose focus is this point r' will then be incident 
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upon the second surface A^ b^ c^ of the lens, and the rays from this 
pencil being again refracted by the second surface will have 
another focus r, which will be the definitive focus of the rays after 
refraction by both surfaces of the lens. In this, and in all other 
cases of lens, it will be necessary that the thickness b b^ of the lens 
may be disregarded, being inconsiderable compared with the other 
magnitudes which enter into computation. 

Now let the distances of the foci i, b^, and b from the middle 
point B or b' of the lens be expressed respectively hjf^f\ and/'; 
and let the radii o b and o' n' be expressed by r and r' ; we shall 
then have, by what has been abeady explained respecting refracting 
surfaces, the following conditions : — 

1 TO 1 — n 



f r r 

1 _TO^_ 1— n^ 

r f r' • 

In this case n is the index of refraction from air into the medium 
of the lens, and v! b the index of refraction from the medium of the 
lens into air. By what has been already explained, these two 
indices are reciprocals, and consequently their product is equal to 
unity, so that we shall have n n^=l. 

Now if we multiply the latter equation by n, we shall have 

TO TO TO _ TO— TO It' 

r 7 »^^~' 

but smoe to to'=1, this will become 

TO 1 _ TO — 1 

by combining this with the first equation we shall have 

1 1 TO— 1 TO— 1 



/ / 



. . (e). 



By these conditions the distance/ can always be determined 
when /, r r^, and n are known ; that is to say, the position of the 
focus of refracted rays can always be determined when the position 
of the focus of incident rays, the radii of the lens, and the index of 
refraction are known. 

This formula (e), by a due attention to the signs of the quan- 
tities which compose it, may be applied to lenses of every species. 
If the focus of incident rays lie to the right of the lens, as in 
fig, 91.,/ must be taken to be positive ; if to the left of the lens, 
/ must be taken negatively. If the centre of either surface lie to 
the right of the lens, the radius will be taken positively ; and if to 

H 2 
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the left of the lens, it will be taken negatively. If one of the sur- 
faces of the lens be a plane surface, it may be considered as having 
an infinite radius ; and accordingly, the term of the equation (e) 
in the denominator of which such radius enters will become equal 
to o, and will therefore disappear from the equation. 
• When the value of y, which determines the distance of the focus 
of refracted rays from b, shall have been found by the equation (e), 
it must be taken to the right of the point b if it be positive, and to 
the left if it be negative. 

1 47. If the incident rays whose focus is i be refracted parallel, 
then the distance f of the focus of refraction from b will be 

infinite, and consequently, we shall have 7;=o. Now, in this case, 

I will be the principal focus of the surface a b c. Let this be ex- 
pressed by F, and we shall have by the equation (e) 

1_TO — 1 n — 1 
from which we infer. 



r r 



^ 



a formula by which the distance of the focus of parallel rays 
incident upon a b c can always be calculated. 

If the incident rays be parallel, their focus i will be at an 

infinite distance, and we shall- have -^o. In this case, the focus 

B will be the principal focus of the parallel rays, incident upon the 
surface a' b' c\ 

Let the distance of this focus from b be expressed by f^, and we 
shall find as before from equation (e). 

Thus it appears that f and f' difier in nothing save in their 
sign, the one being positive, and the other negative ; the inference 
from which is, that parallel rays, whether incident on the one or 
the other surface of a lens, will be refracted to points equally 
distant from the lens, but on opposite sides of it. 

148. The common distance of these principal foci from the lens 
is called the focal distance or focal lengOi of the lens, 

149. If the lens be a meniscus, and composed of a refracting 
substance more dense than air, it will render a parallel pencil 
incident upon either of its surfaces convergent, and its principal 
foci will consequently be real. This follows as a consequence from 
the formulas (F)*and (o) ; for in the case of a meniscus, r^ is less 
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than r, and, therefore, the value of f given by ike formula (f) 
b positive, and the value of f' given by the formula (g) is nega- 
tive ; consequently, the focus of parallel rays incident upon a b c 
lies to the right of the lens, and the focus of parallel rays incident 
on a' b' c' lies' to the left of it. Parallel rays are therefore ren- 
dered convergent after refraction, and the foci are real in which- 
ever direction they may pass through such a lens. 

It is easy to show that the same will be true for double convey 
and plano-convex lenses. In the case of double convex lenses, 
the radius r is negative and r^ positive ; the consequence of which 
is, that the value of f is positive, and f' negative. In the case of 
plano-convex lenses, the radius r is infinite, and the formulse (f) 
and (o) become 

F= r, F = -. 

Thus it appears, that in all the three forms of convergent lens 
parallel rays, whether incident on the one surface or on the other 
are refracted, converging to a focus on the other side of the lens, 
and the foci in all such cases are consequently real. 

1 50. It is easy to show, by the same formula, that parallel rays 
incident on every species of divergent lens will be refracted 
diverging from a point on the same side of the lens as that at 
which they are incident. 

In the case of the concavo-convex lens, the radius r is less 
than the radius K; and since n is greater than 1, the value of f 
(given in the formula f) will be negative, and the value of r^ (given 
in the formula q) positive. Thus it appears that the principal 
focus of parallel rays incident on the surface ab c,^. 88., will be 
to the right of b, and the principal focus of the rays incident on 
the surface a' b' g' to the left of b, the foci in each case being at 
the same side of the lens with the incident rays ; and, consequently, 
being in such case imaginary. 

In the case of the double concave lens, the radius r^ ia negative ; 
and since n is greater than 1, the value of f will be negative, and 
that of f' positive. 

In the case of the plano-concave lens, the value of K is infinite ; 
and since n is greater than 1, f will be negative, and f^ positive. . 

Thus it appears that in all the forms of divergent lenses, parallel 
rays incident upon their surfaces are refracted, diverging from a 
focus on the same side of the lens as that at which they are 
incident. 

It is from this property that the two classes of convei^ent and 
divergent lenses have received their denomination ; and it is evi- 
dent, therefore, that the meniscus and plano-convex lens are opti- 
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cally equivalent to a double convex lens, and that the concavo^ 
convex and plano-concave lens are optically equivalent to a double 
concave lens. 

151. Among the varieties presented by the preceding formulse, 
there is an exceptional case which requires notice. If the radii of 
the two surfaces of a lens be equal, and their centres be both at 
the same side of the lens, the lens will hold an intermediate place 
between a meniscus and a concavo-convex. In the former the 
radius of the convex surface is less than that of the concave sur- 
face ; and in the latter, the radiuu of the concave surface is less 
than that of the convex surface. These radii might, however, be 
in each case as nearly equal as possible, the lenses actually retain- 
ing their specific characters. Each species, therefore, would 
approach indefinitely to an intermediate lens whose surfaces would 
have equal radii. 

It is evident that the condition which would render equal the 
radii r and r^, and give them the same sign, would render both 
the focal distances f and f^ infinite, their denominators being 
nothing. 

To comprehend this it is only necessary to consider that in the 
case of the meniscus and the concavo-convex lens, the more nearly 
equal the radii r and K are, the less will be the denominators of 
the values of f and f' ; and, consequently, the greater will be these 
values themselves, and if we suppose the difference between the 
radii to be infinitely diminished, the values of F and f' will be 
infinitely increased. These conditions lead to the inference that 
if the radii of the two surfaces be equal, the focus of parallel rays 
incident upon these two surfaces will be infinitely distant from the 
lens ; that is to say, parallel rays will be refracted parallel. 

Thus it appears that a lens formed by spherical surfaces, whose 
radii are equal, and whose centres lie at the same side of the lens, 
will have no effect on the direction of rays proceeding through it, 
and that such lens will be equivalent to transparent plates with 
parallel surfaces. 

An example of such a lens as this is presented in the usual form 
of a watch glass. 

152. Lenses may be composed of any transparent suostance, 
whether solid or liquid. 

If they be composed of a solid, such as glass, rock crystal, or 
diamond, they must be ground to the required form, and have 
their surfaces polished ; if they be composed of liquid, they must 
then be included between two lenses such as have been just de- 
scribed, having themselves no refracting power, and having the 
form required to be given to the liquid lens. Thus, two watch 
glasses, placed with their concavities towards each otiier, and so 
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inclosed at the sides as to be capable of holding a liquid, would 
form a double convex liquid lens. If their convexities were pre- 
sented towards each other, thejr would form a double concave 
liquid lens. 

153. The material almost invariably used for the formation of 
lenses in optical instruments being glass, it will be useful here to 
give the principal formulsd, showing the position of the focus in 
lenses of this material. 

In the case of glass, the index of refraction, the incident rays 
being supposed to pass from air into that medium, is f : the 
formulae (b) and (f) therefore^ in this case, become 

By the latter formula, the focal length of a glass lens can 
always be found. 

In its application, however, it is necessary to observe that when 
the convexities of the surface of the lens are turned in opposite 
directions, as in the cases of double convex and double concave 
lenses, the denominator will be the stun of the radii ; and if they 
are turned in the same direction, 'as in the case of the meniscus, 
and the concavo-convex lens, it will be the difference of the radii. 
The following general rule will always serve for the determination 
ef the focus when both surfaces of the lens are spherical : — 

RULB 

Divide twice the product of the radii by their difference for the 
meniscus and concavO'Convex lenses^ and by their sum for the double 
convex and double concave lenses. The quotient wiU in each case be 
the focal length sought. 

To find the focus of a plano-convex or a plano-concave lens, we 
are to consider that it has been already proved that the focal 
length is given by the formula 

r 
p= — -, ; 

»— 1 

and since n is - we shall have f=2 r ; 
2 

^at is to say, the focal length of a plano-convex or plano-concave 

lens is double the radius of the convexity or concavity. 

If a double convex or double concave lens have equal radii, 
then the formula (fQ becomes F=:r. 

The focal length, therefore, of such a lens is equal to the 
radius of either surface. 
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For the sdme elam of lens the formula (bQ beeomoi 

1 1_1 

where r expresses the commoa magnitude of the radii of the two 
surfaces. From this we infer, 

which supplies the following rule for finding the focus of refracted 
rays, when the focus of incident rays is given :-* 

RULB. 

MvUdpLy (he common radius of the two wrfaees by the distance of 
ihe focus ofineideni rays from Vie lens^ and divide the product by Vie 
difference between the radius and the distance of the focus ofineideni 
rays from the lens. 

If the distance of the focus of incident rays from the lens in this 
case be less than the radius, the value off will be positive, and 
the focus of refracted rays will lie at the same side of the lens with 
the focus of incident rays ; but if the value of/ be greater than r, 
then the value oif will be negative, and the focus of refracted 
rays will lie at the other side of the lens. 

1 54. Case of aeoondaiT pencils. — We have here considered 
those cases only in which the focus of the incident pencil is placed 
upon the axis of the lens, or of pencils whose rays are parallel to 
that axis. The focus of the refracted rays may, however, be deter- 
mined by the same formula for secondary pencils whose axes, 
passing through the centre of the lens b, are inclined to its axis, 
provided only the inclination be not so great as to produce such 
spherical aberration as may prevent the rays from having an exact, 
or nearly exact, focus. 




155. D* X x^^. 9?.., be the axis of the lens, and t b x be the 
greatest angle at which the axis of the secondary pencil can btf 
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inclined to xx\ 90 that the rays may have a nearly exact focus, 
the angle included between the two secondary pencils t t' is called 
the^ld of the lens. 

The angle formed by lines drawn from the edge of the lens to its 
principal focus is called the aperture of the lens ; and this cannot 
in general exceed 10® or 12^ without producing an aberration of 
sphericity, which would prevent the rays of the pencil incident 
upon it from having an exact focus. 

156. Xmaires formed by lenses. — The images of objects 
formed by lenses are explained upon the same principles as have 
already been applied to the case of spherical surfaces. If an object, 
whether it be self-luminous like the sun, or receive light from a 
luminary like the moon, be placed before a lens, each point upon 
its surface may be considered as a point from which light radiates 
in all directions. Such a point will be then the focus of a diverging 
pencil incident upon the lens, the bases of the pencil being the 
surface of the lens. 

If the pencils which thus diverge from all points of the object 
be rendered, after refraction by the lens, convergent, they will 
have real foci on the other side of the lens, and the assemblage of 
such fbci will form an image of the object. But if these pencils, 
after passing through the lens, be divergent, their foci will be 
imaginary, and will be placed at the same side of the lens with the 
object. These pencils would in such case be received by an eye 
on the other side of the lens as if they had originally proceeded 
from these points, which are the foci of the refracted pencils. The 
■ assemblage of these points would thus form an imaginary image. 

All these circumstances are analogous t6 those which have been 
already explained in the case of reflectors. They will, however, 
be rendered still more intelligible by explaining their application 
to glass lenses. 

157. Smce all oonverging lenses, having equal focal lengths, 
are optically equivalent, a double convex lens with equal radii can 
always be assigned, which is the optical equivalent of any proposeu 
convergmg lens, whether it be meniscus, double oonvex with un- 
equal radii, or plano-convex. 

Since, in like manner, all diverging lenses having equal focal 
lengths are optically equivalent,' a double concave lens with equal 
radii may always be assigned, which is the optical equivalent of 
any proposed diverging lens, whether it be concavo-convex, double 
concave with unequal rad^ or plano-concave. 

158. Zmaffe fbrmed by double oonvex lens. — It will there- 
fore be sufficient to investigate the effects of double convex and 
double concave lenses with equal radii. 

Let ABCffg. 93.,' therefore, be a double convex lens, with equal 
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Foi^ the same cla^s of lens the formula (bQ beeomoi 

1 1_1 

where r expresses the commoa magnitude of the radii of the two 
surfaces. From this we infer, 

r-iJ-. 

which supplies the following rule for finding the focus of refracted 
rays, when the focus of incident rays is giyen :— * 

RULB. 

Multiply the common rtutius of the two sur/aee* by the distance of 
the focus of incident rays from the lens, and divide the product by Vie 
difference between the radius and the distance of the focus of incident 
rays from the lens. 

If the distance of the focus of incident rays from the lens in this 
case be less than the radius, the value off will be positive, and 
the focus of refracted rays will lie at the same side of the lens with 
the focus of incident rays ; but if the value of/ be greater than r, 
then the value off will be negative, and the focus of refracted 
rays will lie at the other side of the lens. 

154. Case of aeoondarsr pencils. — We have here considered 
those cases only in which the focus of the incident pencil is placed 
upon the axis of the lens, or of pencils whose rays are parallel to 
that axis. The focus of the refracted rays may, however, be deter- 
mined by the same formula for secondary pencils whose axes, 
passing through the centre of the lens b, are inclined to Its axis, 
provided only the inclination be not so great as to produce such 
spherical aberration as may prevent the rays from having an exact, 
or nearly exact, focus. 

A 




155. D* X x^^. 9?.., be the axis of the lens, and t b x be the 
greatest angle at which the axis of the secondary pencil can be 
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iaclined to xx\ 90 that the rajs may have a nearly exact focus, 
the angle included between the two secondary pencils t t' is called 
thejield of the lens. 

The angle formed by lines drawn from the edge of the lens to its 
principal focus is called the aperture of the lens ; and this cannot 
in general exceed 10® or 12^ without producing an aberration of 
sphericity, which would prevent the rays of the pencil incident 
upon it from having an exact focus. 

156. Xmaires formed by lenses. — The images of objects 
formed by lenses are explained upon the same principles as have 
already been applied to the case of spherical surfaces. If an object, 
whether it be self-luminous like the sun, or receive light from a 
luminary like the moon, be placed before a lens, each point upon 
its surface may be considered as a point from which light radiates 
in all directions. Such a point will be then the focus of a diverging 
pencil incident upon the lens, the bases of the pencil being the 
surface of the lens. 

If the pencils which thus diverge from all points of the object 
be rendered, after refraction by the lens, convergent, they will 
have real foci on the other side of the lens, and the assemblage of 
such foci will form an image of the object. But if these pencils, 
after passing through the lens, be divergent, their foci will be 
imaginary, and will be placed at the same side of the lens with the 
object. These pencils would in such case be received by an eye 
on the other side of the lens as if they had originally proceeded 
from these points, which are the foci of the refracted pencils. The 
. assemblage of these points would thus form an imaginary image. 

All these circumstances are analogous t6 those which have been 
already explained in the case of reflectors. They will, however, 
be rendered still more intelligible by explaining their application 
to glass lenses. 

157. Since all converging lenses, having equal focal lengths, 
are optically equivalent, a double convex lens with equal radii can 
always be assigned, which is the optical equivalent of any proposeu 
converging lens, whether it be meniscus, double oonvex with un- 
equal radii, or plano-convex. 

Since, in like manner, all diverging lenses having equal focal 
lengths are optically equivalent,* a double concave lens with equal 
radii may always be assigned, which is the optical equivalent of 
any proposed diverging lens, whether it be concavo-convex, double 
concave with unequal radiii« or plano-concave. 

1 58. Xmapre Ibnned by double eonvex lens. — It will there- 
fore be sufficient to investigate the effects of double convex and 
doable concave lenses with equal radii. 

Let ABCjfg. 93.,' therefore, be a double convex lens, with equal 
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radii ; and let l m be an object, the centre of which is upon the 
axis of the lens, and placed beyond the principal focus p. Let the 




distance of this object from b be expressed by/; let the distance of 
its image be/", and the focal length of the lens, or its radius, be r. 
By what has been already explained, we shall have 

1__1_1 
7 7 r' 
and, therefore. 

Since the distance of the object from the lens is supposed to be 
greater than b f, we shall haveygreat-er than r; and consequently 
f will be negative, which indicates that the image of l m will lie on 
the other side of the lens. It appears, also, by the preceding 
formula, that the distance f^ of the image from the lens will be 
greater than r, and the image I m will therefore lie beyond the 
point p'. 

If we draw lb/, this line will be the secondary axis of the 
pencil whose focus is at l, and consequently the focus of refracted 
rays will be at /; so that an image of the point l will be formed at /. 
In like manner it may be shown that an image of the point m 
will be formed at m ; and in like manner the images of all the 
points of the object, such as I, 2, 3, 4, 5, between l and m, will be 
formed at corresponding points 1,2, 3i 4, 5, between I and m. It 
is evident, therefore, that in thb case the image will be inverted. 

159. Since the axes of the extreme secondary pencils l I and 
M 971 intersect at the centre of the lens, we shall have the following 
proportion : — 

LM : /m::LB : Zb; 

or, which is the same, 

lm:/i»::/:/; 

that is to say, the magnitudes of the object and its image are as 
their distances respectively from the lens. The image, therefore. 
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will be greater, equal to, or less than the object, according as y^ is 
greater, equal to, or less than/. 

To determine the manner in which the magnitude of the image 
varies with the distance of the object from the lens, it is only 
necessary to consider how the value of f varies with respect to 
that of / as determined by the formula established above. Let 
L i^fg* 94., be a double convex lens with equal radii, and let these 
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radii be expressed by r ; it appears, from what has been stated 
that if the object o be placed at a distance from ll greater than 
twice r, its image i will be nearer to the lens than the object, and 
less than the object in exactly the same proportion. If the object 
o be supposed gradually to approach the lens, its image i will 
gradually recede from it, and will be enlarged as it recedes, as 
shown in the figure, where o' o'^ o"' are successive positions of the 
object, and ^ 1^' \'^^ the corresponding positions and magnitudes of 
the image. 

When o^ approaching the lens, arrives at a distance from it 
clqual to 2 r, die object and image will be equal, the latter being 
also at the distance 2 r from the lens. 

When the object approaches still closer to the lens, its distance 
being less than 2 r, but greater than r, the distance of the image 
from the lens ¥riU be greater than 2 r, and the image will be much 
greater than the object. As the object approaches the lens, the 
image recedes from it, and becomes rapidly larger ; and this in- 
crease of the image, both in distance and magnitude, is enormously 
augmented as the object approaches the distance r ; and when it 
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actually arrives at that distance, the image altogether dbappears, 
having receded to an infinite distance, and increased to an infinite 
magnitude. 

if, on the other hand, the object o, instead of approaching the 
lens, be supposed to recede from it, its image i will continually 
approach the lens, and will continually decrease in magnitude. It 
might, therefore, be imagined that this decrease in its distance from. 
the lens and in its magnitude would go on indefinitely ; but such 
is not the case, for, as the object recedes from the lens, the image 
continually approaches the distance r, but never comes within that 
distance ; and, in fact, if the distance of the object from the lens 
be considerable, the distance of the image from the lens will not 
sensibly differ from r. 

It must not be forgotten that in the case of a double convex 
lens with equal radii, the points upon the axis of the lens at the 
distance r are its principal foci, and if the lens have unequal radii, 
its principal foci, determined by the formulae, have similar pro- 
perties. 

1 60. Szperimental Ulnstratioiis. — All these circumstances 
admit of easy experimental verification. Let p (^Jig, 93.) be a 
point on the axis at a distance from b equal to 2 b f, so that 1* f 
shall be equal to b f. Let the flame of a candle be held at i. m 
between f and p, the lens A c being inserted in an aperture formed 
in a screen so as to exclude the light of the candle from the space to 
the left of the lens. If a white screen be held at risht angles to 
the axis and behind the lens, and be moved to and fro, until a 
distinct inverted image of the candle shall be seen upon it, ita 
dbtance from the lens when this takes place will be found to be 
greater than twice the focal length, and to correspond exactly 
with that which would be computed by the formula. If the 
candle be moved towards p, the image will become indistinct upon 
the screen, but will recover its distinctness by moving the screen 
towards f^ ; and if the candle be placed at p, the screen being 
placed at a distance from b equal to twice b f^, a distinct image 
will be formed on the screen equal in magnitude to the object. 
If the candle be moved from p towards x, the screen must be 
moved towards f^ to preserve the image distinct; and if the candle, 
be gradually moved in the direction p x, the screen must be con- 
tinually moved towards f^ If the candle be moved to so great a 
distance from the lens that the diameter of the lens shall have an 
insignificant proportion to its distance, then a distinct image will 
be formed on the screen placed at the principal focus f^. If the 
candle be placed at the principal focus f, then the screen will show 
no image of it in whatever position it may be placed behind the 
lens, but will exhibit merely an illuminated disc formed by parallel 
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n^ compOMUg the refracted pencils into which the pencils pro^ 
ceeding from such pcunt of the cundle are conTCrted bj the lens. 

The aiTBjigenient for performinjr these experiments is shown in 
fg. 9;^ where L is the candle, d the lens, and c the screen. Let 




us now suppose such object placed at i. h {jig. 96.), befnre the 
principal focus f in the lens. In this case, / being less than r, 
the value of/' obtained by the preceding lonnulawill be poaitivo. 
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and, consequentl]', the focus of refracted rajs will lie at the same 
side of the lens with the focus of incident rajs. If, then, the 
pencil of rajs diverging from i. pass through the lens, it will, after 
refraction, divei^ from the point I, more distant from the lens 
than L. In like manner, the pencil diverging from m will, after 
passing through the lens, diverge from n; and the same will be 
true of all the intermediate points of the object, so that the various 
pencils which divei^ from different points of the object and pass 
through the lens will, after refraction, diverge from the corre' 
sponding points of i m. The image, therefore, in this case will be 
imaginarj, and an eje placed to the \vS\. of the lens a b c would 
receive the rays of the various pencils as if they diverged, not 
from a point of the object l u, but from points of the imagiiiaij 
image I m. 
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The magnitude of the image in this case will be greater than 
the object in the same proportion as 2 b is greater than l b. 

As the object l m is moved towards p, its distance f from the 
lens will approach to equality with r, and the denominator oi f in 
the preceding formula diminishes, and consequently the distance 
of its image from the lens wiU be proportionatdy increased; 
therefore, as the object l m is moved towards r, its image I m will 
recede indefinitely from the lens, and would become infinite in 
distance and magnitude when the object arrives at 7, which is 
consistent with what has been already explained of the prineqMd 
focus. 

It appears, therefore, that whenever the object is between the 
principal focus and the lens, its image will be at a greater distance 
from tiie lens on the same side of it, and will be erect, imaginary^ 
and greater than the object. 

1 6 1. If an object, l m i^fig. 97.)i be placed before a double 
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concave lens a b c, the focus corresponding to the several points 
of the object will lie between the object and the lens at distances 
determined by the formula 

^ r+r 

It is evident from this formula that f is less than /, and that 
consequently the distance of the image I m from the lens is less 
than die distance of the object from it. It appears also that the 
distances/ and y^ increase and diminish together, so that when the 
distance of an object from the lens l m is augmented, the distance 
of its image / m will also be augmented. But the distance of the 
image from the lens can never be greater than the focal length of 
the lens, because, as the distance of the object is indefinitely in- 
creased, the value of y^ obtained from the formula approaches 
indefinitely to equality with r, though it can only become equal to 
it when the distance of the object becomes infinite. 

162. If a radiant point be placed in the principal focus of a 
lens, the rays which diverge from it, after passing through the len?^ 
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will be rendered parallel. ITiis is ■ necessary consequence of the 
bet that the principal focua is the point to which parallel Taj's 
would be made to couTerge. It jnaj be established experimentailj 
by placing a candle or lamp with a very small flame in the prin- 
dpal focus of a lens, as shown in fig. 98. The pencil of rnys, 




diverging ft-om the flame after passmg through tlie leiu, uid being 
projected upon s screen placed at right angles to them, will pro- 
duce upon the screen an illuminated circle equal in magnitude to 
the lens. 

163. StstorUoti «r Imacaa. — In the preceding paragraphs it 
bM been assumed that the form of the image is in all respects 
similar to that of the abject ; and when the image is very small 
compared with the object, which b always the case when the dis- 
tance of the object from the lens is considerable, this may be con- 
sidered to be practically true. But otherwise it is easy to show 
that the picture of the object produced by a lens is always more 
or less distorted. 

If, for example, the object be a flat aurface placed at right 
an^es to the axis of the lens, that point of it which is in the axis 
will be nearer to the centre of the lens than any other point of it ; 
and all other points of the surface of the object will be so much 
the more distant from the centre of the lens as they are more 
distant from the point at which the axis meets the surface. 

Now, it has been already shown that the more distant an object 
is from the lens the nearer to the letu will be its image ; it follows, 
therefore, that in the case here supposed the images of those points 
oftheobject which are more remote from the axis of the lens will 
be nearer to the lens than are the images of those points of the 
olgect wliich are nearer to the axis of the leiis. 

It will be evident from this, that when the object is flat its 
image must necessarily be curved, having its concavity towards 
the lens. Thus, if 0' o' (_/^. 99.) be a straight or flat object, 
plaood at % greater distance fi-om the lens •l l than its p<-iDcipal 



facuB, its image i* i' will be curved as shown in the figure, the 
concavity ol' ibe curve being pregeutad to the lens ; Cor, according 
hi what haa been explained, the extreme points a' ly, being more 




distant from the centre of 1. 1. than the central poititB, their image* 
i' i' will be nearer to the centre of the leni than ore the imagei of 
the central points. 

Thus it appears tjiat if the object o' o' be a str^ght line, its 
image vill be a curted line ; and if the object be n flat surface, its 
inii^^ irill be a curved surface, the concavity in both cases being 
presented to the lens. 

But if the pbjeot, instead of being Btrwght, be curved, having 
its convexity towards the lens, us shown at o o, then its im^e 1 1 
will be still more curved, since the extreme points will be rela- 
tively brought closer to the lens, so that the concavity of the one 
presented to the lens will be greater than the convexity of the 

If, on the other hand, the object be curved with its concavity 
towards the lens, u st o" o'', the extreme points of its image being 
relatively more reoioved from the lens, by reason of the greater 
proximity of the extreme points of the object, the image i" i" will 
be less curved or less concave thnn the object. 

Now, It is easy to Imagine that since, by increasing the concavity 
of the object, the concavity of the image will be gradually dimi- 
nished, the object may assume such a degree of concavity, o"' o'" 
for example, that its image i'" i"' shall be straight or flat ; and 
that if the object be still more concave, as at o"" o"", the image 
["" i"" will be convex towards the lens. 

It will be understood, therefore, from what has been here ex- 
plained, that when a real im^e of an object is formed by a convex 
lens; or by any equivalent converging lens, such image differs from 
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t(M object, inumncli u if the object be atraijiht or flat, or if it be 
convex, tbe image will be coucave towards the lene; and if the 
objeet be concave towarda the lens, its image will be less concave, 
Straight or convex, acconUng to the degree of curvature of the 

, object. 

In this case we have supposed the object, to be placed outside 
I the principal focus of the lens ; and. therefore, the image to be 
I real. Similar conclusions may be deduced if the object be auji- 
|,]Kised, as inj^. loo., to be within the principid focus, and the iom^e 
I. therefore to be imaginary. 




Let us suppose, first, the object o o to be curved, witli its con- 
vexity towards the lens ; the rays, aAer passing through the lens, 
would be received by an eye at x, as if they had diverged from 
the pmnts of an imi^ ii much more distant from the len^ than 
those of the object. But as the extreme puinUi oo of the uLiject 
are more distant from tlie centre of the lens than ita central points, 
their images will be relatively still more distant than those of the 
central points, and the im^ ii will consequently be convex 
towards tbe lens, and s1^ more hu than the object. 

If the object be straight or flat, as at o' o', the same reasoning 
will show that its image i' i' will be convex towards the lens. 

And in the same manner it may be inferred that if the object be 
concave towards the lens, as at o" o" end o'" o'", its image will 
either be straight, as at i" i", or concave, but less so towards the 
lens, as at i'" i'". 

Similar conclusions may be inferred with like modifications 
respecting the imaginary images formed by concave lenses, or their 
optical equivalents. 

164. SgiberloBl BberrsUoo. — We have hitherto conndered 
that die pencils of rays proceeding tcoia the lens were brought to 
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■n exact focus, and this will be pracUcully the case if the ui^cs 
of incidence of the eitreme rays of the pencils do not exceed a 
certain limit ; but if, from the magnitude of the lens, or the proxi- 
mity of the object, this be not the case, effect will be produced 
vhich have been called ipherical aiemOim, which it will be neces- 
sary here more clearly to explain. 
Let ABC, j^. ioi., be a plano-convex tens, having itsplane ride 





presented to the incident nyi. Let a circular disc of canl ur 
efficiently thick paper be fbrmed, a little leu in diameter than the 
lens, and let it be attached concentrically with the lena upon the 
plane ride, so aa to leave a narrow ring of the glais uncovered 
round the edge of the lenl, as represented in^. 102. 

If this lens be now presented to a distant object, such as the 
sun, none but the extreme raya of each pencil will paas through it, 
and an image will be formed of the sun by these extreme rays at 
F, which will therefore be the principal focus of an annulus of 
parallel rays passing through the edge of the lens: Now let 
another circular piece of paper or card be cut so as to cover an 
annular surface surrounding the edge of the lens, and another to 
cover the central portion of it, so as to leave a ring of the surface 
uncovered at some distance within the edge, as represented in 
fig. 103. The lens being again presented to the sun, it will be 
fbund Uiat an image will be formed at f',^. lol., somewhat mors 
distant from the lens than r. 

If, in line, a disc of card be cut, equal in magnitude with the 
lens, having a small mrcular aperture at its centre, as represented 
in^.104., and be in thesome manner attached to the lens, so as to 
allow only the central rays of each pencil to pass, an image of the 
sun will be formed at r",fig. 101., still further from the lens. 

It appears, therefore, that those rays of the pencil which are 
nearest the centre will have a focus further from the lens than 
those which are more distant from it, and the more distant the 
rays of each pencil are from the axis of the lens, the nearer their 
focus will be to the lens. 
la £ae, bj contiaaing this process, it will be found that if the 
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leu be reaolTed iota a aeriea of •nnnlu' mr&ces, concentric witli 
' each other and with the lens, a series of images will be produced 

® o 



mt ^stanoea iP, if, if, tT'", Sco^ gradually increasing, that pro- 
duced bj the external annnlus being at the least ^stance, and 
that produced fa; the spot surrounding the centre at the greatest 



On comparing the Beriea of distances if, d", <f", if"' 
at which these images are placed, a verj important cirt 
will be observed io their distribution. It will be found that while 
those produced bj tbe central annnli are crowded ver; closelj 
together, those produced by the annul! near the edge of tbe lens 
are separated one from another b; much more sensible spaces. 

When the entire surface of the lens is uncovered and exposed 
at once to the object, it is evident that this series of images will be 
produced simultaaeously. Some idea of their distribution along 
the axis of the lens maj be formed b; referring toj)^. lOJ. 



The object bdng o o, and the image produced bj the amall 
central spot of lenticular snrface being at 1 1, tbe images formed 
bj the rings of sorface immediatelj contiguous to this spot will be 
crowded together so closely in front of a screen held at 1 1, that 
they wQl all be formed upon the screen with very little less dis- 
tinctness than tbe iotage formed by the central spot itself, so that 
by tbeir superposition upon the screen, all will contribute to aug- 
ment the brightness of the image formed upon it, without pro- 
(Indng injurious confusion or indistinctnets. fiat luA w -nV^ 'Co* 
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much more distant and more widely separated images I, 2, 3, 4, 
&c., produced by the exterior rings of the lenticular surface; 
These, being at very sensible distances from the screen held at the 
place of the central image, would produce a confused, cloudy, and 
indistinct picture on the screen, which, falling upon the more dis* 
tinct picture produced by the central part, would give the whole a 
nebulous and misty appearance, when the object is a circular disc. 
165. Sxpeiimeatal illiutration. — These effects may be ren- 
dered apparent by holding a white screen at f", Jig, 10 1., at right 
^ angles to the axis of the lens. An image of the sun 

will be formed round f'^, and beyond the edge of this 
image will be formed a ring or halo of light, groww 
ing fainter from the central image outwards, as re- 
presented in^. 106. 

166. Magnitude of spberical aberration in 
dilTerent forms of lenses. — The distance f y*\ Jig. 
1 01., measured on the axis .between the focus of the 
extreme rays which pass through the edge of the lens, and the 
focus of the central rays along which the foci of all the interme- 
diate rays are placed, is called the longitudinal aberration: the 
point F, which is the focus of the central rays, is called the prin^ 
cipal focus of the lens ; and the circle whose diameter is l m, over 
which the rays are spread, is called the lateral aberration. 

Different lenses composed of the same material and having the 
same focal length will have different quantities of spherical aber- 
ration, according to the different curvatures given to their surfaces ; 
thus the aberration of a double convex lens with equal convex- 
ities, will be different from that of a lens with equal focal length 
having unequal convexities, or of the plano-convex or meniscus, 
and the same observation will of course be applicable to divergent 
lenses, or those which are optically equivalent to a double concave 
lens. The following rules have been established to determine the 
relative amount of aberration produced by converging lenses of 
different forms : — 

I. In a plano-convex lens, with its plane side turned to parallel 
rays, that is, turned to distant objects if it is to form an image 
iiehind it, or turned to the eye if it is to be used in magnifying a 
near object, the spherical aberration will be 4^ times the thickness. 

II. In a plano-convex lens, with its convex side turned towards 
parallel rays, the aberration is only \^% oi its thickness. In 
using a plano-convex lens, therefore, it should always be so placed 
that parallel rays either enter the convex surface or emerge 
from it. 

III. In a double convex lens with equal convexities, the aberra* 
tion is I •A^ of its thickness. 
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, lY. In a double convex lens, having its radii as 2 to 5, the aber- 
ration will be the same as in a plano-convex lens in Kule I., if the 
side whose radius is 5 is turned towards parallel rays ; and the 
same as the plano-convex lens in Kule II., if the side whose radius 
is 2 is turned to parallel rays. 

y. The lens which has the least spherical aberration is a double 
convex one, whose radii are as i to 6. When the face whose 
radius is l is turned towards parallel rays, the aberration is only 
|.^^ of its thickness. 

These results are equally true of plano-concave and double, 
concave lenses. 

If we suppose the lens of least spherical aberration to have its 
aberration equal to I, the aberration of the other lenses will be as 
follows: — 

Beit form, at in Rule V. - - - - - - 1*000 

Double cooTex or concaTe, with equal curratures - " 1*561 

Plano«convex or concave in best position, as in Rule II. - 1*091 

Plano-convex or concave in worst position, as in Rule I. - 4*200 

167. A lens of the form of least aberration, as ex- 
plained in the fifth of the above rules, is shown in sec- 
tion in its proper proportions in fig, 107., and it is 
evident upon inspection that it differs little from a. 
plano-convex lens. 

168. If the object to which a converging lens is 
presented is very distant from it, and consequently the 
image proportionately close to it, as is the case, for 
example, with the object glasses of telescopes and 
opera-glasses, the more convex side of the lens must 
be turned to the object. But if, on the contrary, the 
object be very close to the lens, and consequently its 
image comparatively distant from it, as is the case in 
tiie compound microscope, the flatter side of the lens 
must be turned to the object. 

The close approximation which the form of lens represented in 
fig, 107. has to a plano-convex lens, must render it evident that 
the aberration of the one cannot differ much from that of the 
other ; and it appears in fact by the numbers given in the second 
and fifUi of the above rules, that when two such lenses have equal 
thicknesses, the proportion of their aberrations will be that of 107 
to 1 17, or, what is the same, 100 to 109 ; so that the aberration 
of the plano-convex exceeds that of the lens of least aberration by 
no more than an eleventh of its whole amount. The consequence 
of this has been that, in practice, especially in the case of the 
object-glasses of microscopes, the plano-convex lens has been used 
on account of the much greater facility of working it. The 
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plane side of such a lens should be turned towards the object when 
near, and the convex side, when distant. 

169. Aberration diminialfted by eomponnd lenseSf pro* 
posed by Sir Tolui Bersebel. — Although no expedient has been 
discovered by which the spherical aberration of single lenses can 
be rendered less than 1*07 of their thickness, yet, by combining 
different lenses in such a manner as to give their curvature con- 
trary spherical influences, so far as relates to aberration, a great 
decrease, and even the total removal, of their imperfections may be 
accomplished. 

Sir John Herschel has shown that if, instead of a double convex 
lens, two plano-convex lenses be used, so placed that their con- 
vexities shall be turned towards each other, the plane side of one 
being turned towards the object, and that of the other towards the 
eye, their combined aberration will be only 0*248, or a fourth of 
their thickness, provided that the focal length of one be 2*3 times 
that of the other. When this combination is used for the ob- 
ject-glass of a telescope, the lens of less curvature must be pre- 
sented to the object, and when used as a simple microscope it must 
be turned towards the eye. It appears, therefore, that this com- 
bination reduces the spherical aberration to one fourth of its 
amount in a single lens of the best form. 

If the two plaiio-convex lenses in this case have the same cur- 
vature, the spherical aberration will be 0*603 of the thickness, 
being a little more than half that of a single lens in its best form. 

Sir John Herschel has also shown that the spherical aberration 
may be wholly effaced by the combination of a double convex lens 
c with a meniscus m, having suitable curvatures. In this case the 
convex side of m must be turned towards c, and when the lens is 
used as an object-glass, c must be turned towards the object ; but 
if the combination be used as a simple microscope, c must be 
turned towards the eye. 

170. Table of tbeir onrvatnres. — ^The following are the radii 
and focal lengths of two combinations of these lenses, as computed 
by Sir John Herschel : — 



c. 

Focal length .... 
Radius of outer surface ... 
Radius of Inner surface ... 

M. 

Focal length - - - » 
Radius of outer surface ... 
Radius of iuner surface ... 

Focal length of combinations . 


lit Combi- 
nation. 


Snd Conbi* 
nation. 


lO'OOO 
5S33 

35*000 
6-407 


lO'OOO 

35^x» 
5*497 


r474 
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171. From all that has been here explained it appears that 
the spherical aberration is augmented with the curvature of the 
lens and the shortness of its focal length. It follows, therefore, 
that any expedient by which a lens of a given focal length can be 
obtained with a less curvature will supply a means of diminishing 
the spherical aberration without diminishing the power of the 
lens. But since the focal length of a lens is diminished as the 
index of refraction of the substance of which it consists is in- 
creased, it follows that if two lenses of the same focal length be 
constructed of^ different materials, that of which the material has 
the greater refracting power will have less convexity, and, conse- 
quently, less spherical aberration. 

172. Cvem lenses. — One of the most obvious expedients, 
therefore, to diminish the effects of spherical aberration is to find 
transparent media suitable for lenses, whose refracting power is 
greater than that of glass. Several transparent substances having 
this important property are found among the precious stones. 
The diamond, more particularly, has a greater refracting power 
than any known transparent body. This advantage, and some 
other optical properties, induced Sir David Brewster and some 
other scientific men to cause lenses to be made of diamond, sap- 
phire, ruby, and other precious stones ; and sanguine hopes were 
entertained that vast improvements in microscopes would result 
from their substitution for glass lenses. 

173. These hopes have, nevertheless, proved delusive; for, not- 
withstanding all that enterprise, skill, and perseverance could 
accomplish, as well on the part of scientific men, such as Sir David 
Brewster, and practical opticians, such as Fritchard and Charles 
Chevalier, the attempt has been abandoned. Independently of 
the cost of the material, difficulties almost insuperable arose fh>m 
the heterogeneous nature of the gems, their double refraction, and 
the imperfect transparency and colour of some of them. The im- 
provement of simple microscopes composed of glass lenses by the 
invention of doublets, and by the proper combination and adap- 
tation of their curvatures, was also such as to render their per- 
formance little, if at all, inferior even to the gem lenses, while 
their cost is not much more than a twentieth of that of the latter. 

Although it is not possible to efface altogether the effects of 
spherical aberration, yet they have been so considerably diminished 
by the adaptation of the curvatures of the leuticular surfaces, that 
in well-constructed optical instruments they may be regarded as 
entirely removed for all practical purposes. This is accomplished 
by giving to the two sides of the lens different curvatures, so 
adapted that the aberration produced by one shall be more or less 
counteracted by the aberration produced by the other. 
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174. AplnnaUo leiuea. — Lenses, or combinations of lenses, 
whlcti thus practicall]' efTace the eflecta of spherical aberration are 
flftid to he AFLAWATic, from two Greek words n (a) and n-XitTj 
(pl&ne), which signify no etragiiig. 

17;. ninminatl«B of tnutK"- — For optical purposes it is not 
enough that the image uf an object produced by a lens shall be 
(liatinct in its lineaments, which it will be in proportion aa the 
Bpherical aberration is efiaced ; it must 'SIbo he sufficiently illu- 
minated to HfTecC the eye in a sensible manner. Now the intensity 
of the illumination of such an iin^e will, caterit-paribat, be pi-o- 
portional to the number of raya proceeding from each point of the 
object, which are collected upon the corresponding point of the 
image, and it is easy to show that this will depend upon the Mig;Ie 
formed by lines drawn from any point of the object to the extreme 
ed^'cs of the lens. 

Thus, for example, let LLanil j-'l', {Jig. 108.). be two lenses of 
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eqnnl power which will produce im^es of the aame object, o or ■/, 
placed at the uune distance from them, such iiuogea having equal 
ma^itudes. 

Now it is evident, bj mere inspection 
of the figure, that the number of rays 
which conTe^eupon a point of the image 
1 1 will be those included within a cone 
whose vertex is the point upon the ob- 
ject and whose base is the lens 1.1. In 
the same manner, the number of rays 
which converge upon the corresponding 
point of the image i' f will be thnae in- 
cludtjil within a cone whose vertex is a 
point upon the object and whose base h 

But the number of these rays will be 
to the whole number radiated by the 
object as the sur&ce of the part of a sphere 
whose centre is o and radius o l cut off 
bj the plane L l is to the whole surface 
of tbla sphere. But sloce the surfaces of 
Buch'segroeots are proportional to their 
hei^tii, these last terms will be in the 
ratio of the height of the Be«ment to the 
diameter of the sphere, or of ol— oa to 
QOk Therefore the number of rays 
falliDg on L ii will be proportional to 

OL OL 

WfllWTa here supposed the object to 
be Teiy near the lens, u it always is in 
micnwcope*. If it be very distant from 
the lens, as it is in telescopes, the rajs 
wUch proceed from any point of it, and 
which are received upon the lens, are 
parallel ; and in that case the number of 
n^ collected on each point of the image 
wiQ be in the exact proportion of tlie 
area of the lens, or, what is the same, of 
tlie square of its diameter. Thus, for ex- 
ample, if images of the snn be produced 
by two lenses having equal focal lengths, pin- id^ 

the diameter of one being twice that of 

the other, the imngee will be equal in magnitude, but the illu- 
mination of one of them will be four tJroea itiurc intense than that 
of the other. 
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176. WMoota at loDnwaed apertnra. — Hon much the dis- 
tinctness with which the image of an object is reodered perceptible 
U increased by augmenting the angular aperture of the lens by 
which the image is prutluccd, will be tmderalood bj reference to 
fig. 109., in which Kven drawings are given made from the image 
of the same object produced bj the same lens, tn which diSerent 
angular apertures were successivelj given by covering more or leas 
of its edges. These drawings were in«de by the late Dr. Goring 
to illustrate the advantage of large angular apertures in the case 
of the object-glasses of micrascopes. With the smallest aperture 
the image appeared as ehuwn at a, and as the aperture was 
gradaallj increased, it asiuuied the successive appearances shown 
at a, c, D, B, I, a. 

1 77. ODJ«otB Invlalble to tlM iuik«d vj* rendered vlalbl*. 
— Independently of the effuct they produce by magnifying the 
images of distant objects, lenses and reflectors are capable of 
rendering distant objects visible which would be invisible to the 
uaked eye, by increasing the quantity of light proceeding trom 
them which euters the eye. The light which produces vision, as 
will be more fully explained hereafter, enters the eye through a 
circular aperture called the pupil, which is the black circular spot 
surrounded by a Coloured ring appearing in the centre of the fVoiit 
iif the eye. It is clear that when the eye recdves the rays di- 
Terging from a distant object, as shown inj^. no., the number of 




rays which enter the pupil will be those included within a cone 
whose summit is the luminous point and whose base is the pupil. 
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None of the rays which fall outside that cone can enter the eye or 
contribute in any way to produce vision. But if a convex lens, as 
in fig, 1 1 1., be interposed, so large as to receive all the rays of the 
cone shown in fig, 1 10., and if this lens be capable of converging 
these rays to a focus at a short distance beyond it, the eye placed 
at or very near the focus will receive all the rays into the pupil. 
Putting aside, therefore, all consideration of the magnifying power 
of the lens, it will obviously have the effect of augmenting the 
quantity of light received by the eye from each point of the object 
in the proportion of the superficisJ magnitude of thie lens to that 
of the pupil ; or, what is the same, in the proportion of the square 
of the diameter of the lens to the square of the diameter of the 
pupil. 

Since the diverging rays may be equally rendered convergent 
by a concave reflector, the latter may be used to produce the same 
effect, as shown in^. 112. 



CHAP. VL 

ANALYSIS OF LIGHT. — CHBOMATIC ABEBBATIOK. 

17& Solar Uffbt eompound. — In the preceding chapters 
light has been regarded, in relation to transparent media, as a 
simple and uncompounded principle, each ray composing a pencil 
being sabjeot to the same effects. That all light is not thus sub- 
ject to uniform e£^ts, is rendered manifest by the following expe- 
riment of Newton : — 

Let 41 pencil of parallel rays of solar light be admitted through a 
circular opening p (Jig, 113.)* about half an inch in diameter, 
'made in. a screen or partition st, all other light being excluded 
from the space into which the pencil enters. If a white screen 
z z be placed parallel to s t, and at a distance from it of about 
12 feet, a circular spot of light nearly equal in diameter to the 
hole will appear upon it at f', the point where the direction of the 
pencil meets the screen. Now let a glass prism be placed at ab c, 
with the edge of its refracting angle b in a horizontal direction, 
and presented downwards so as to receive the pencil upon its side 
AB at Q. According to what has been already explained, the 
pencil would be refracted, in passing through the surface a b, in 
die direction QL towards the perpendicular ; and it would be again 



merging from the BurTace C b from the perpendieaUi 
in the direction i, k. It might therefore be expected that the 
tSeot of the prism would be merelj to more the Boot of light from 
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p' to Bome p<Mnt, soch as k, more elevated upon the screen. The 
phenomenon, however, will be very different. Instead of a spot of 
light, the screen will present an oblong coloured space, the outline 
of which is represented at h n as it would appear when viewed in 
front of the screen. 




The arran^ment for making this celebrated experiment is shown 
in perspective in^;. 114. 
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[179. Tbe inrlsmatic spectram. — The sides of this oblong 
figure, which is called the prismatic spectrum, are parallel, straight, 
and vertical, and its breadth is preciselj that of the spot which 
would have appeared had the light incident on the prism been in- 
capable of decomposition. Its colour is at the lower extremity a 
bright red, which changes gradually and impercej>tibly to orange, 
yellow, green, blue, indi<;o, and finally violet, which terminates 
the spectrum at its upper extremity. These are sometimes stated 
to be the colours of the spectrum, but it is not to be supposed that 
there are but these seven present. These happen to be the only 
ones that have definite names in our language, and therufore of 
course take a prominence which does not really belong to them in 
descriptions of the appearance of the spectrum. 

It is found convenient, however, in describing the phenomena 
of the spectrum, to consider it as roughly divided into spaces which 
are called red, orange, &c., after the rays which occur about their 
centres. Of course the boundaries of these spaces are arbitrary, 
but they are nevertheless tolerably intelligible, and indicate a 
division sufficiently accurate for the purposes to which it is applied. 
When the term red space therefore is employed, it must be re- 
membered that this is only an expression of convenience, and that 
it really means, not a space of uniform colour, for no such space 
exists in the spectrum, but only that part of the spectrum which 
contains rays which are nearer to red than to the next tint that 
has a name, which is orange.] 

The relative lengths of these spaces when a flint glass prism is 
used, are as follows, supposing the whole length of the spectrum 
to be divided into 360 equal parts : — 

violet 109 

lodigo - - • - - - 47 

Blue ------ 48 

Green - - - - - - 46 

Yellow . - - -- -ay 

Omnge- - - - - - *7 

Red -.--.. 56 

These proportions vary considerably with prisms of different 
materials ; but the same tints are invariably present, and in the 
same order. 

[i 80. From these appearances it is inferred that the light of the 
sun, though to all appearance simple, is really composed of a mul- 
titude of different parts, and that the sensation produced by white 
light 18 to the eye what that produced by a musical chord is to the 
ear ; with this difference only, that the sensitiveness of the ear is 
sufficient to perceive separately the various simple sounds com- 
posing the chord, whilst the eye is only able to perceive the general 
effect of the compound light as a whole. 
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These constituent parts of white liofht are seen to differ in 
refrangibility, since they are differently deflected by the same 
refracting body: those rays which form the lower part of the 
spectrum being least refrangible, and those which produce the 
upper part being most so. From the apparent continuity of the 
spectrum it is evident that a great number of rays are present 
whose refrangibilities are evenly distributed between the refinui- 
gibilities of the extreme rays. 

Again it appears that these rays of different refrangibiUty pro- 
duce different effects on the eye when separated. The rayt of 
least refrangibiUty are red, those of greatest refrangibiUty violetf 
whilst the intermediate rays are intermediate in colour accordii^ 
to the scale of succession before mentioned. 

The spectrum, therefore, is formed by the overlapping of die 
images of the opening by which light is admitted to the prism 
formed separately by rays of each colour. These images, which 
if formed at the same place would by their combination produce 
a colourless spot, are rendered separately visible by their different 
displacements consequent on their different refran^bilities. If 
solar light were composed of seven colours, seven such images 
would be formed on the screen, and would appear as seven distinct 
spots of light ; but as the number of colours present is indefinitely 
large, these images are produced in such number as to overlap 
and form a generally continuous spectrum.] 

It must not, however, be supposed that a pencil of solar Hght 
consists of separate and distinct rays of the different colours which 
form the spectrum, so that it might be possible by any mechanical 
division of such a pencil to resolve it into such rays. Each in- 
dividual ray of such a pencil is composed of all the rays of the 
spectrum, just as the gases oxygen and hydrogen, which are the 
chemical constituents of water, enter into the composition of each 
particle of that liquid, no matter how minute it be. But refrac- 
tion is not the only mode of analysing white light, as will ajgpear 
in the chapter on interference. 

18 1. Bzpeiimenta wbicli eonflnn tbe preeedlnir analysis 
of ikghu — The validity of the preceding analysis of light is con- 
firmed by the following observations and experiments : — 

If the spectrum produced by the decomposition of the ray b 
(Jig, 1 1 5.), by the prism p, be thrown upon a screen s, the spectrum 
may be made to ascend by turning the prism p upon its axis, so 
that the several component colours sbaU pass successively over the 
edge of the board, or the experiment may be modified by making 
a hole in the board through which the colours shaU be successively 
transmitted. A prism p^, similar to p, is placed behind the board. 
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npoB which the raja iJidb trinnnitted »re succesBiTel; recei*ed i 
the two prumt are m placed that the raj Bhall fall on p' at the 
■ame angle of incidence aa that with which it fell upon p. In this 
oue it will be foiud that the deflection uf each raj bj the prisDi p* 




will be ezactlj «qnal to that prodaced bj the prinii r. The rajs 
whidi thoa luoceMiTelj fall upon the pritm p", will not be dilated 
bj the Mcond prism as the original compound raj wa« bj the Srat, 
•nd DO second spectnini will be formed. Tbis experiment shows 
that no alteration in the properties of the rajs is pruduced bj the 
aotioQ of the first prism, and ihnt the cause of the production of 
the spectrnm lies not in the prism, but iu the composite nature 
of the incident light. 

Let ■ band ot white paper be divided into seven equal spaces, 
U)d let those spaces be coloured 
red, orange, jellow, preen, light 
blue, indigo, and »lolet seve- 
rullj, ench colour being of uni- 
form tint, Hnd rewmbling as 
clrisetj as poBsible the colours 
of the central parts of the 
spaces of the spectrum. Let 
this band be placed verticallj 
upon a black gmund, as shown 
in^. il6., and letlt be viewed 
through a prism having the edge 
of its refractinff angle vertical. 
The images of the several co- 
loured Fpicea, seen through a 
prism, will then be in the posi- 
tions r o y g b i and v^ shown 
in the figw^ ^'"^ successive 
Golovr iwin g more and more removed from its true position in 
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ascending from the red to the vbleL This phenomaum ia ob- 
viously the result of the Telative relmigibilitiei of (he different 
coloon. 

Instead of artificial colours, let the spectrum itself be thrown 
upon a screen, as shown in jig. 1 1 7., su that its position will be 
(hat indicated by the dotted lines. 




Let a second prism, {.fg. 1 1 7.), having its refracting angle ver- 
tical, be now interposed, and the spectrum will be thrown into the 
oblique position r* p", shown in the figure. The coloured space 
occupied bj the spectmu In this ciisewill not form, as in ^. 116., 
a series of ascending steps, but will be bounded bj uniform and 
parallel lines, which is espltuned b^ the fact alreadj stated, that 
the light composing each of the coloured spaces K, o, T, &c of the 
spectrum is not imiformly refrangible. 

The rajs which illuminate the red space r increase graduallj in 
refrai^bility from the extremitj a to the boundary cf the orange 
space ; and in like manner, the rays which illuminate the orangu 
space o increase gradually in refrangibilitj to (he boundary of the 
yellow space ; and so on. 

Hence it b that the boundary of the image of the spectrum is a 
lineuniformlyinclined to re. The divisions of the coloured spaces 
in the image correspond, however, with those of the spectrum, 
each colour in thu inii^ being in the same horizontal line with 
tiie corresponding colour in the spectrum. 

182. As the solar light is resolved by the prism into the various 
coloured lights exhibited in the spectruiD, it might be expected 
that, these colonred lights being mixed together in the proportion 
in which they are found in the spectrum, white light would be re- 
produced. This is accordingly found to be the case. If the spec- 
thim formed by the prism sue, fig. 1 1 S., instead of being ^irown 
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vpon a vsnen, be received upon a concaTs reQector hm, the tsjs 
whiiSh diverged from the prism and form the ipectrtim will be 
reflected convitrging to the focua r ; and after intersectiag each 



\^ 




Now, if a screen be held hetveen r and the reflector, the spec- 
trum will be seen upon the screen. If the screen be then moved 
from the reflector towards the focus v, the spectrum upon the 
screen will graduallj diminish in length, the extreme colours b 
and V approaching each other. When it comes eo near to r that 
the extreme limits of the red and violet touch each other, the 
central point of the spectrum nill become white ; and when the 
screen arrives at the point r, the coloured rajs being all mingled 
together, the spectrum will be reduced to a white colourless spot. 

Just before die screen arrlTes at r, it will present the appearance 
of a white spot, fringed at the top with the colonrs forming the 
tipper end of the spectrum, — violet, blue, and green ; and at the 
bottom with those forming the lower end of the spectrum, — red, 
orange, and jellow. This effect is explslned h; the fact that 
nndl the screen is brought to the focus r, the extreme rays of the 
other end of the spectrum are not combined with the other colours. 

If the screen be removed bejond f, the same succession of ap' 
pearances will be produced upon it as were exhibited in its approach 
to I, but the colours will be shown in a reversed positjon. 
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As the Kreeu leaves r, the Tihit* apot upon it a fnnged a* 
before, but the upper fringe U compoeed of red, orange, and jellow. 
while the lower is composed of violet, blue, end green; indwheu 
the Bcreen is removed bo for from the focua t aa to prevent the 
superposition of the colours, the spectrum iriU be produced upou 
it, with the red at the top, and the violet at the bettom, the position 
being inverted with respect to that which the screen exhibited at 
the other side of the focus. These circumstances are all explained 
bj the fact that the raj's converging to f intersect each other 
there. 

Similar effects nia^ be produced by receiving the spectnun upon 
a double convex lens, as represented in ^. 1 1 9. The taji are 



Fig. 119. 

made as before to convei^ to a focus p, where a white spot would 
be produced upon the screen. Before the screen arrives at f, and 
after it passes it, the same effects will be produced as with the 
concave reflector. 

On account, however, of the before-mentioned want of sensitive- 
ness in the eje, the presence of all the prismaUc colours is not 
necessary to the production of apparently white light. This raay 
be shown by the following experiments : — 

Let a circular card be formed with a blackened circle, and its 
centre surrounded by a white circular band, and a black external 
border, as represented in^. izo. 
Let the circular disc be divided into seven spaces proportional 
in magnitude to the seven spaces 
into which the spectrum is di< 
vided, those spsces being r, o, t, 
o, B, I, and V. Let these spaces 
be respectively coloured with 
artificial colours resembling as 
near as practicable in their tints 
the colours of the centres of the 
corresponding spaces in the spec- 
trum. If the centre of this card 
be placed upon a spindle, and 
a very rapid motion of rotation 
be imparted to it, the ring on 
which the seven colours are 
painted will present the appear- 
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race of Agre;uh'irhi[«. In this case, if all the colours except 
one were covered with black, the revolviiig card would present 
the appearance of a ooatinuous ring of that colour; and, conse- 
quenU/, if all the coloured epacea be uncovered, serea continuous 
rings of tlie sereral colours would be produced; but these rings 
being superposed and mingled together will produce ike saoie- 
eSect'oQ the sight aa if all the aeven colours were mixed together 
in the pn^rtion which they occupj on the card. If the colours 
mm aa intense and as pure as they are in the spectrum, the re- 
Tolving card would exhibit a perfecilj white ring ; but as the 
Oolonrs of natural bodies are never perfectly pure, tbe colour 
produced in this case is greyish. 

[Hie same kind of greyidi white may be produced by the com- 
bination of even so few as three of these colours. If the tame 
card be coloured red, blue, and yellow, or red, green, and yellow, 
in the proper proporUons and ahades, which may easily be sscer- 
tuned by trial, a colour will be produced, which is as near while 
as the impurity of the colours can be expected to allow it to come.] 
This experiment may be further varied by having uncovered 
any two, three, or more combinations of the colours depicted on 
_ the card. In such case the rotation of 

tlie card produces the ^pearance of a 
ring of that colour which would result 
from the mixture of tbe coloura left un- 
covered ; thus, if the red and yellow . 
spaces remain uncovered, the card will 
produce tbe nppearance of an orange 
ring ; if the yellow and blue remain un- 
covered, it will produL-e the appearance 
of a green ring ; and 





The uvnal apparatus for performing this experiment is shown 
_fig. 121., the coloured disc, before it ia put in revolution, beii 
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represented iafg. 1 32. The disc is here supposed to be ct^ured 
in sectors diverging around a black central spot. 

The following is a pretty experiment illustrating the recompo- 
»ition of light, suggested bj Newton : — 

ITie spectrum is received upon seyen plane reflectors, as shown 
inj%-. 1^3-. which are suspended in such a manner as to be capable 




of shifting the direction of their planes at pleasure. They are so 
adjusted as to receive the light proceeding from the prism which 
corresponds to the seven difierent colours, and to reflect this light 
to the same point upon a screen conveniently placed, or upon the 
ceiling of the room, the spot of light thus produced beiog white. 

1S3. Xdrt>t> of the ume eoltmr may 1ibt« dlSerent re- 
frftOflbllltie*. — Although the phenomena attending the prismatic 
spectrum prove that rays of light which differ in refrangibility 
also differ in colour, the converse of this propositjon must not be 
inferred ; for it is easy to show that two lights which are of pre- 
ciaely the same colour may suffer very different effects when 
tronsDiitted through a prism. 

Let us suppose two holes made in the screen in the middle of 
the space occupied by the blue and yeUow colours, so that rays 
of these colours may be transmitted through the holes. Let these 
rays be received upon adouble convex lens, and brought to a focus 
upon a sheet of white paper, so as to illuminate the spot a' (_fig. 
1 24.). The colour that it produces then will be a green. Let an- 
other spectrum be now thrown by a prism upon the screen, and let 
a hole be made in the screen at that part of the green space where 
the ^t is precisely similar to the colour produced at 0' on the 
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white paper, and let the light which passes 
through this hole fall upon the spot g be- 
side G^ 

The spaces g and g' will then be illuminated 
by lights of precisely the same colour ; but it 
will be easy to show that these lights are not 
similarly refrangible. Let them be viewed 
through a prism having its refracting angle 
presented upwards. Tlie image of the illumi- 
nated space G will be seen in a more elevated 
position at g ; but two images will be produced 
of the space g', one yellow and the other blue, 
at y uid hy the yellow image y being a little 
below gy and the blue image h a little above it. 
Thus it is evident that the green light on the 
space g' is a compound of yellow and blue, 
and is separable into its constituents bv re- 
Iiaction, while the similar green light on the space g is incapable 
of decomposition by refraction. This is simply another case of 
the inability of the eye to analyse a compound impression, which 
has been already alluded to in the case of white light. 

184. Colours produced by eomblningr different rays of 
tbe speetrum. — An endless variety of tints may be produced by 
combining in Torious ways the colours composing the prismatic 
spectrum ; indeed, there is no colour whatever which may not be 
produced by some combination of these tints. Thus, all the shades 
of red may be produced by combining some proportion of the 
yellow and orange with the prismatic red ; all the shades of orange 
may be produced by combining more or less of the red and yellow 
with each other and with the orange ; all the shades of yellow may 
be produced by varying the proportion of green, yellow, and 
orange ; and so on. 

185* Complementary colours. — If two tints t and t^ be pro- 
duced, the former t by combining a certain number of the prismatic 
colours, and the latter t^ by combining the remainder together, 
these two tints t and t' are called complementary^ because each of 
these contains just those colours which the, other wants to produce 
complete whiteness ; and, consequently, if the two be mixed 
together, whiteness will be the result. Thus, a colour produced 
by the combination of the red, orange, yellow, and green of the 
spectrum in their just proportions, will be complementary to 
another colour produced by the blue, indigo, and violet in their 
just proportions, and these two colours, if mixed together, would 
produce whiteness. 

186. Colours of natural bodies. — Almost all colours, natural 
or artificial, except those of the prismatic spectrum itself, ore 
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more or less compounded, and their compound character belong^ 
to them equally when they have tints identical with the colourcu 
spaces of the spectrum. Thus, a natural object whose colour is 
, indistinguishable from the yellow space of the spectrum, will be 
found, when subjected to the action of the prism, to refract .light 
in which there is more or less of green or orange ; and an object 
which appears blue will be found to have in its colour more or less 
of green or violet. 

1 87. Instead^of receiving the spectrum on a screen, it may be 
viewed directly by placing the eye behind the prism a b c (^. 
1 2 5. )i at L, so as to receive the light as it emerges. This mode of 
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observing the prismatic effects is in many cases more convenient 
than by means of the screen, colours being thus rendered observable 
which would be too feeble to be visible after reflection from the 
surface of 'the screen. It is necessary, however, to consider that 
in this manner of viewing the prismatic phenomena, the colours 
will be seen in an order the reverse of that which they would hold 
on the screen 4 for if the eye be placed at l, it will receive the 
violet ray which enters in the direction l v as if such ray had 
proceeded from v^ and it will receive the red ray which enters it 
in the direction l k as if it had proceeded from b^ ; the red will 
therefore appear at the top, and the violet at the bottom of the 
spectrum, when the refracting angle b of the prism is turned down- 
wards. 

But if the refracting angle b be turned upwards, as represented 
in Jig. 1 26., then the red will appear at the bottom, and the violet 
at the top of the spectrum, as will be perceived from the figure. 

188. yXThy objects seen tbrougrli piiraui are ftinffed witb 
eolours. — In general, when objects are viewed through a prism 
they appear with their proper colours, except at their boundaries, 
where they are fringed with the prismatic tints in directions parallel 
to the edge of the reflecting angle of the prism. 

Let A A M M (^. 1 27.) be a small rectangular object seen upon 
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a black ground^ the sides am being yertxeal, tod a a and mm 
horizontal. Let ns first suppose that this object has the colour 
of a pure homogeneous red. If this object be viewed through a 
pHsm whose refracting angle is directed upwards 
with its edge horizontal, it will be seen in a more 
elevated position, such as aamm, as already ex- 
plained. 

Let us next suppose that the object aamm has 
the colour of a pure homogeneous orange. When 
viewed through the prism it will, as already ex- 
plained, appear in a position bbnn,A little above 
aamm. 



r 
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Fig. 126. 



Fig. 1x7. 



If we next suppose the object aamm to be coloured with 
homogeneous yellow, it will be raised by the prism to ccoo, a 
little above the orange image. 

If it be next supposed to have the colour of a prismatic green, 
it will be seen at ddpp, a little above the yellow image; and if 
it be coloured light blue, its image will be seen at eeqqy above 
the green image ; if it be dark blue or indigo, its image will be 
in the position ffrr ,* if it be violet, its image will be in the 
position ggss. 

Now, if we suppose the object 4. A mm to be white, that is to 
say, to have a colour which combines all the prismatic colours 
t<^ther, then all these several images will be seen at once through 
the prism in the respective positions already described. They will 
therefore be more or less superposed one upon the other, and the 
image wili exhibit in its different parts those tints which corre- 
spond to the mixture of the colours thus superposed. 

Hence it appears that the space between a a and bb, from which 
all colour except the red is excluded, will appear red ; in the space 
between bb and c c, in which the orange image is superposed upon 
the red image, a colour will be exhibited corresponding to the 
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mistui'e of these tw6 colours ; in the space between e e and d <f, 
the three images, red, orange, and yellow, are superposed, and a 
colour corresponding to the combination of these will be produced. 
In fine, the colours which are superposed between every successive 
division of the upper and lower edges of the combined images are 
as follows, where tJie prismatic colours are designated by the capital 
letters, and their mixture or superposition by the sign -j- * 

Between a a and bb tt - 

M bb n cc R + O 

f, cc n dd R + O + T 

„ dd n ee r + o + y + o 

.. ee n // R + O + T + G + B 

H // » gg R + O + Y + O + B + l 

„ gg nfnm R + o + T + o + B + i + vsw. 

Thus it appears that the space between g g, the bottom of the 
violet image, and the top m m of the red image is coloured with a 
white light, because in this space all the seven images are super- 
posed. 

In the space between g g^ the bottom of the violet image, and 
ff^ the bottom of the dark blue image, there is a space which is 
illuminated by all the prismatic colours except the violet, and this 
space consequently approaches so near a white as to be scarcely 
distinguishable from it. The space between ffy the bottom of 
the dark blue image, and e 6, the bottom of the light blue image, 
is illuminated by all the colours except the dark blue and indigo, 
and it consequently has a yellowish tint. The succeeding divisions 
downwards towards a a become more and more red until they 
attain the pure prismatic red of the lowest division. The colours 
of the upper extremity of the image may in like manner be shown 
to be as follows : — 

Between 1 1 and rr^ 
•> rr n qq V + 1 

t> qq » pp v + i + B 

„ pp ,t 00 v + I + B + O 

„ ,t nn v + i + B + (i + y 

„ nn„mfis y4.i^H+o-hY + o 

„ mm,, g^g T-fl'fB + O+YH-O + RssW. 

Thus it appears that the- highest fringe at the upper edge is 
violet, that those which succeed it are formed by the mixture of 
violet and blue, to which green and yellow are successively added^ 
until the colours become so completely combined that the fringe is 
scarcely distinguishable from a pure white. It is evident, there* 
fore, that at the lower extremity the reds, and at the upper the 
blues, prevail. 

If the object A A M m viewed through the prism be not white, 
then the preceding conclusions must be modified according to the 
analysis of its colour. Thus, if its colour be a green, it may be 
either a pure homogeneous green, or one formed by the combina- 
tion of blue and yellow or other prismatic tints. In the former 
case the prism will exlubit the object without fringes, but in the 
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latter it will be fringed according to the composition of its colour, 
determined by the same principles as those which have been applied 
to the object A a m m. 

189. Kaws of reflraetloa applied to oomponnd solar ligtit. 

— The analysis of light, which has been here explained and illus- 
trated, will enable us to generalise and extend the law of refraction 
explained in (930* 

Let A MB, fig, 128., be a transparent medium having a semi- 
cylindrical form, c being its centre. Let ic be a ray of solar light 

incident at c, the angle of 
incidence being ICO. This 
ray, on entering the trans- 
parent medium, will, ac- 
cording to what has been 
already explained, be re- 
solved into an infinite 
number of other rays dif- 
ferently refracted, that 
which is least refracted 
being gb, and that which 
is most refracted being c v« 
The ray cb is red, and 
the ray cv is violet; the 
rays of intermediate co- 
lours and intermediate re- 
frangibilities being included between them. The angle bom is 
the angle of refraction of the extreme red ray corresponding to 
the angle of incidence ico, and the angle ycm is the angle of 
refraction of the extreme violet ray corresponding to the same^ 
angle of incidence. 

The index of refraction of the former will be found by dividing 
IN by BP ; and the index of refraction of the latter will be found 
by dividing in by vp'. 

It is evident that the indices of refraction for the interme^ate 
rays wiU be included between these two, being greater than the 
index of the extreme red, and less than the index of the extreme 
violet. 

If the angle of incidence ico be diminished, the angles of re- 
fraction BCP and YCP^ will be both diminished, since their sine^ 
wiU still bear the same ratio to the sine of the angle of incidence. 
Thus, Mi^c^fig, 128., be the incident ray, and I'co the angle of 
incidence, then cb'' will be the extreme red, and cv^ the extreme 
violet refracted rays, and the intermediate rays, into which the 
incident ray is resolved, will lie between these as before. 
: In this case, the angle b^c v^ which measures the divergence of 
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the extreme rays into which the incident ray is resolved, will be 
less than the angle b c v, which measures their divergence with the 
greater angle of incidence i c o. Thus it appears that the diver- 
gence of the decomposed rays is diminished as the angle of inci- 
dence is diminished, and increased as the angle of incidence is 
increased ; but with the same angle of incidence this divergence 
is always the same in the same transparent medium. 

The angle k c b, formed by the direction of any ray, such as c b, 
with the direction c k, which it would have followed had it not 
been refracted, is called the refraction of that ray. 

Now it is necessary to distinguish carefully this term from the 
angle of refraction already defined. 

Thus it appears that the refraction of the different rays into 
which the ray c i is resolved is different ; that of the extreme red 
being k c b, and that of the extreme violet being k c v. 

190. Bispersion. — ^The difference between the refraction of 
these extreme rays, or the angle of divergence b c y of the rays into 
which the original solar ray i c has been resolved by refraction, is 
called the dispersion produced upon the solar ray i c by the process 
of refraction. It follows from what has been just explained, that 
this dispersion in the same medium diminishes and increases as the 
angle of incidence, or the angle of refraction, or, in fine, as the 
refraction itself diminishes or increases. 

[But the extreme ray of the spectrum is far too indefinite to 
affurd anything like a datum for calculation. The spectrum does 
not terminate sharply at either the red or the violet extremity, 
but fades away in intensity until it becomes too faint to be seen. 
In fact, by gazing for some little time at the extremity, the eye 
can perceive light some way beyond what appeared at first to be 
the termination of the visible part. There is reason to conclude 
that the whole of the spectrum, even of what are called the lumi- 
nous rays, is not ordinarily visible, and it seems likely from the 
analogy of the phenomena of sound, that the limit of visible rays 
is different for different observers. The means of obtaining de- 
finite values for the dispersion will be indicated in (200.)«<1 

191. Mean refiraotion. — ^But the term refraction, to have a 
definite meaning, in this case, must be applied to some one of the 
rays into which the solar ray is resolved, since each of these rays 
has a different refraction, varying from k c b to k c v. The middle 
ray, therefore, c m, of the rays diverging from c, is adopted for 
this purpose ; and, accordingly, the ray c m is called the mean ray, 
and the angle k c m the mean refraction. 

The refraction produced by any transparent medium upon a 
given ray at a given angle of incidence, is the measure of the 
refracting power of the medium on such ray ; but as thb refractbn 
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is always tbe difference between the angles of incidence and re- 
fraction, and as this difference may be taken to be proportional 
to the difference between their sines, provided these angles be 
•small, as they will be if the prisms used have small refracting 
(angles, and are used in the position of minimum deviation, we 
shall have the refractive power of the medium expressed thus : 

sin. I — sin. r 

' — ;: — =n— I 

- sm. s 

where n expresses the index of refraction. 

The measure, therefore, of the refracting powers of different 
media, is the number found by subtracting i from their index of 
refraction. 

[This refracting power must not be confounded with the before- 
mentioned refractive power whose measure is n*— i. The signi- 
fication of this latter is rather mechanical than optical.] 

192. Bispersive power. — ^Wli6n different medift'aife compared 
together, it is found that with the same mean refraction there 
will be different dispersions, — a fact which supplies a characteristic 
of different media, which has been called their dispersive power ; 
one medium being said to have a greater or less dispersive power 
than another medium, according as the dispersion it produces with 
the same mean refraction is greater or less than that produced 
by the other medium. 

The dbpersion, therefore, produced by any medium being ex- 
pressed by the difference of the indices of refraction n^' and n' of 
the extreme rays, and the refracting power being expressed by 
n~i, the absolute dispersive power is the quotient obtained by 
dividing the dispersion by the refracting power, and will be 

n'^-ji' 

n-i 
In the tables of refraction which have been given in page 68, 
the indices of refracdon must be understood to refer to the mean 
ray of the spectrum, produced by the various media indicated in 
the tables. 

To illustrate the application of this formida, let us take the case 
of crown glass and diamond. The index of refraction of the ex- 
treme and mean rays of crown glass are as follows . — 

f/'=i*5466, «'=i-5258, w=i'533o; 

consequently we shall have for crown glass, 

2)'=^?— =0*0300. 
5330 

In like manner, the indices for diamond are 

n''s=2'4670, n'=2'4i 10, ii=2*4390 5 



tkerefore, we shall have 



Whence it appears that although the rerracting powers of the 
diamond and crown glasa are aa 5 to I, their dispersive powers 
are the same. 

This identity of th^ dispersiTe powers ma; be proved experi- 
mentally by taking two prisma of small an^le, one of (iiamond and 
the other of crown glass, and producing with them two spectra in 
the manner represented in Jig. 1 1 3., so that the mean ray l r of 
each shall be equally inclined to the directinn fp' of the incident 
ray. It will be found that the two spectra thus produced will 
have equal lengths, and consequently that the dispersions which 
correspond to equal refractions are equal. 

Transparent media differ from each other, not only in the dia< 
peraive powers which they have on solar light, but also in the 
disperuve powers with which they act on the difierent elements 
Which compose such light. Thus, for instance, it will happen 
that although two media, such as the diamond and crown glass, 
may hare equal diBperaire powers in relation to the compound 
light of day, they will have very different diapersive powers upon 
the several coloured lights of which such compound light ia made up. 
This may he rendered experimentally apparent by pKiducing 
two spectra of equal lengths, with priams of different materials. 

If these two spectra be placed in juxta'poaition, ao that their 
extremities shall coincide, although their coloured apaces will suc- 
ceed each other invariably in the order already deacribed, yet the 
boundaries which separate theae coloured apacea will not coincide. 
The red in the one will be more or less extensive than in the other, 
and the same will be true of the other colours. 

Let two spectra, ABandcD,j%'. 129,, be produced in thisman- 
ner, equal in length, by two hollow 
prisma, one filled with the oil of cassia, 
and the other with aulphuric acid. In 
the spectrum a b, produced by the oil of 
cassia, the red, orange, and yellow spaces 
are less than in the spectrum c n, pro- 
duced by the sulphuric acid, while in the 
latter the blue, indigo, and violet spaces 
are less. 

The middle ray m r in the spectrum 

AB passes through the blue space, while 

it passes through the green apace in the 

spectrum c n. It appears, therefore, that 

Fig. 119. ~ '» ^ <='*^ sulphuric acid has a greater 
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dupemve power npon the less refrangible rajs, and h lesa disper- 
rive |>ower on the more refrangible rays, than tbe oil of caaaia. 

These efiects are consequences of the fact, that althongh the 
indices of refraction of the extreme i&ja for any two media may 
be equal, the index of refraction of the intermediate rays may be 
unequal, and a difference of position of the corresponding colours 
in the spectrom will be the necessary consequence. 

In the follonring table, the indices of refraction corresponding 
to the mean rajs of the seven coloured space* of tiie spectrum are 
giTen according to the experiments of Prauenliofer : — < 



193. Tabu of the Indicet of Befraction of the Mean 
qftlu Prinmatic Colours for certain Media. 
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194. The dispersion proper to each Bucceseive colour wiU be 
Ibuud by taking the difference of the two adjacent indices, and the 
total dispersion produced by each medium by taking the difference 
between the extreme indices. Thus the total dispersion produced 
by each medium given in the above table will be as follows : — 






'nirpeocLne - 






m 63^ - 0*0*109^ 



195. In all that precedes, it has been assumed that the light 
composing each part of the prismatic spectrum ia simple and homo- 
geneous. This conclusion, deduced by Newton, and adopted ge- 
nerally by all physical investigators since his time, ia based on the 
assnnqition, that light which, beirg refracted bj transparent media, 
cannot be resolved into parts difTerentlj refrangible, is simple and 
homogeneous. 

Sir David Brewster has, however, published the results of a 
series of observations, from which it would follow that a pencil of 
light whidi does not consist of parts difierentlj refrangible, may, 
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nevertheless, be resolved into parts which have different coloorfl ; 
in other words, that the light of certain parts of the spectrum, 
such, for example, as orange and green, although simple so far as 
respects refraction, is compound so far as respects colour. Thus, 
the orange light may be resolved into two lights equally refiran- 
gible, but different in colour, one being red and the other yellow ; 
and the green light may in like manner be resolved into two equally 
refrangible, one being yellow and the other blue. 

196. In a word, the observations and experiments of Sir David 
Brewster have led him to the conclusion that the prismatic spec- 
trum consists in reality of three spectra of nearly equal length, 
each of uniform colour, superposed one upon another ; and that the 
colours which the actual spectrum exhibits arise from the mixture 
of the uniform colours of these three spectra superposed. The 
colours of these three elementary spectra, according to Sir David 
Brewster, are red, yellow, and blue. He shows that by the com- 
bination of these three, not only all the colours exhibited in the 
prismatic spectrum may be reproduced, but that their combination 
also produces white light. He contends, therefore, that the white 
light of the Sim consists not of seven, but of three constituent 
lights, -— red, yellow, and blue. 

This -conclusion is established by showing that there is another 
method by which light may be resolved into its components, be 
sides the method of refraction by prisms. In passing through 
certain coloured media, it is admitted that a portion of the light 
incident is intercepted at the surface upon which it is incident, and 
in its passage through the medium ; a part only is ti^ansmitted. 

Now, this property of colours is taken by Sir David Brewster 
as another method, independently of refraction, of decomposing 
colours. He assumes that such a medium resolves the light inci- 
dent upon it into two parts : first, the part which it transmits ; 
and, secondly, the part which it intercepts. He concludes that 
these two parts are complementary, that is to say, that each con- 
tains what the other wants to make up white solar light ; or, more 
generally, that the incident light, whatever be its nature, must be 
assumed to be a compound, consisting of the light transmitted and 
the light intercepted. 

This being assumed, let a coloured medium, such as a plate of 
blue glass, be held between the eye *and the spectrum. Certain 
colours of the spectrum will be transmitted and others intercepted. 
If the colours of the spectrum be simple and homogeneous light, 
such as they are assumed to be in the Newtonian theory of the 
decomposition of light, then the consequence would be that the 
appearance of the spectrum seen through the coloured medium 
would consbt of dark and coloured spots ; those simple lights in- 
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tercepted by the glass appearing dark, and those transmitted by 
the gla86 haying their proper colour. But if each colour of the 
prism be, as is assumed in the chromatic theory, simple, then the 
plate of glass can make no change in its colour by transmission. 

It must therefore be wholly transmitted, partly transmitted, or 
wholly intercepted. If it be wholly transmitted, no change will be 
made, therefore, in its colour or intensity ; if it be partly trans- 
mitted, its colour will remain the same, but its intensity will be 
diminished ; if it be wholly intercepted, the space it occupied on 
the spectrum will be black. But these are not the effects, as Sir 
David Brewster states, which are observed. He finds, on the other 
hand, that the coloured spaces on the spectrum are not merely 
diminished in intensity, but actually changed in colour. Now, if 
any space of the spectrum be changed in colour, it follows, from 
what has been stated, that the light transmitted must be a con- 
stituent of the colour of that space, to which the light intercepted 
being added, would reproduce the colour of the spectrum. By 
such an experiment as this. Sir David Brewster found that the 
parts of the spectrum occupied by the orange and green lights 
produced yellow, from which he inferred that the glass intercepted 
the red, which, combined with the yellow, produced orange ; and 
the blue, which, combined with the yellow, produced green. But if 
the glass have the power of thus intercepting the red and blue 
light, it might be expected that the red and the blue spaces of the 
spectrum would appear dark. He accordingly found that the light 
of the middle of the red space was almost entirely absorbed, as 
was also a considerable part of the blue space. 

From experiments Hke these, which he made in great number, 
and under various conditions. Sir David Brewster deduced the 
conclusion to which we have adverted above. • 

He inferred that at each point of the spectrum, red, yellow, and 
blue light are combined in various proportions, the colour of each 
part being determined by the proportional intensities of these three 
colours in the mixture. In the red space, the proportions of blue 
and yellow are exactly those necessary to produce white light, but 
the red is in excess ; a portion of it combined with the blue and 
yellow produces a white light, which is reddened by the sur- 
plusage of red. In the same manner, in the yellow space the 
proportion of blue and red is that which is proper to white 
light, but there is a greater than the just proportion of yellow. 
A part of this, combining with the blue and red, produces white 
light, which is rendered yellow by the surplus. In the same man- 
ner exactly, the blue space is shown to consist of a surplusage of 
blue, combined with the proportion of red and yellow, and the 
remainder of the blue necessary for whiteness. The other colours 
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Fig. 130. 



of the spectrum, according to Sir David Brewster, are secondary/ 
or the result of combinations of red, yellow, and blue. 
The means by which these three primary colours produce the 

tints of the spectrum may 
"^ be more clearly understood 

by reference to ^. 130.1 
wherein m n represents the 
prismatic spectrum with its 
^ usual tints. The curve m sir 
represents the var3ring in- 
tensity of the red spectrum* 
M T IT that of the yellow* 
and M B IT that of the blue spectrum. The distance of each part 
of these curves respectively from m n is understood to be propor- 
tional to the intensity of the colour of that part, and the relative 
lengths of the perpendicular included within each curve represents 
the proportion of the intensities of the combined colours. Thus, 
at the point p, the three colours are mixed in the proportion of the 
lengths of the perpendiculars p n,p^ n, p" n, the first representing 
the proportion of yellow, the second red, and the third blue ; the 
red and yellow predominating, the colour at this point will be 
orange. 

197. Spectral lines. — If the prismatic spectrum produced 
under certain conditions be examined by the aid of a telescope, it 
will be found to be crossed throughout its entire length by dark 
lines of various breadths. The total number of these lines is 
nearly seven hundred, and they are distributed over the spectrum 
without any apparent relation to the limits of its coloured spaces. 

In^. 1 3 1. M N represents a spectrum, m being its violet, and n 
its red extremity. The arrows to the left of the diagram represent 
the boundaries between the coloured spaces, these spaces being 
indicated by the letters b, o, t, g, b, i, and v. The general distri- 
bution of the spectral lines is exhibited in the diagram. 

It will be observed that in the distribution of these remarkable 
phenomena, there is no apparent regularity, either in their arrange- 
ment or in their intensity. In some places they are thickly crowded 
together, while in others they are separated by white spaces, more 
or less considerable. In some, the lines are extremely fine and 
scarcely visible ; in others, they are of distinct breadth. 

Among these numerous lines, seven were selected by their dis- 
coverer, Frauenhofer, as standards of reference or fixed points by 
which the position of the others could be designated. These seven 
are those marked on the right by the letters b', c', d', e', p', q', h'. 
The first of these, b^, is in the middle of the red space ; the 
second, third, and fourth, c^ d', and s', are nearer the boundaries 
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which separate the red and orange, the orange and 
yellow, and the yellow and green ; the fifth, p , is 
near the middle of the green space, and the seventh 
near the middle of the violet space ; while the sixth 
is near the boundary which separates the blue and 
indigo. 

The numbers which appear in the diagram be- 
tween each pair of these lines indicate the number 
of spectral lines which have been ascertained to 
exist between them. Thus, between b' and c' there 
are 9, between c' and b' 30, and so on ; the entire 
number of lines between liie first, b', and the seventh, 
g* h', being 574. The remainder of the spectral lines, 
between the extreme red and b', and between the 
extreme violet and h'', amount to about 1 00, but they 
are more difficult of observation, and have not been 
so precisely ascertained. 

A little above the extreme red, there is a well- 
defined dark line Af ; and about half way between 
that line and the line b^ there is a dark band com- 
posed of seven or eight lines. 

It was ascertained by Frauenhofer, that these 
lines are altogether independent either of the mag- 
nitude of the refracting angle, or of the matter of 
the prism ; and that their number, order, and in- 
tensity are absolutely invariable, no matter what 
prbm be used, provided only the light come through, 
directly or indirectly, from the sun. 

198. The best method of observing these in- 
teresting phenomena is by means of telescopes and 
a prism, represented in^. 132. Let a narrow slit 
be made in a window-shutter or a screen, so as to 
admit a broad thin beam of the sun*s light. This 
slit is represented in section at right angles to its 
length at o. The beam of light is received on a 
prism. After being refracted by the prism, it is 
received by a small telescope, which plays upon a graduated arc, 
on which is a second telescope to indicate the original direction of 
the ray o p. The angle under the two telescopes will indicate the 
refraction which the ray has suffered by the prism. The prisms 
used in these observations should be of the purest and finest 
flint glass, perfectly free from threads and strise. The prism 
ought to be placed at a distance of fifteen or twenty feet from 
the telescope. 
By turning the telescope or the prism, the successive ray£ gf 
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re made to pau dmmg^ 
the telescope, ao that the speotrom m*,j 
be viewed succeisiTelf from one ex- 
tremitj to the other. The telescopes 
suited to these obserration* ifauuld 
magnifj Irom eight to ten time*. 

By these meatiB the apectn pro- 
duced not only bj solar light but also 
by TSriouii artificial lights, have been 
obaerved. The electric light gives the 
spectrallines bright instead of dark, oDe 
of the most remarkable for its brilliancy 
pas^g through the green space. Hie 
dame of a lamp, whether produced by 
gas, oil, or spirits, also gives the spec- 
tral lines bright. Tiro of these are 
especially distinguishable in the red 
and orange spaces. 

The moon and planets hare the 
same dark lines as the sun, but less 
easily distinguishable, especially near 
the extremities of the spectrum. The 
spectra produced by the light of the 
fixed stars are marked with dark 
lines, but little difiWreDt in their num- 
ber, inten^ty, and disposition front 
those exhibited in the solar spectrum. It is remarkable that 
the spectra produced by different fixed stars differ from each 

[199. Bpaotmm anMlyala. — Bnnsen anil KirchhofThave founil 
that the flames produced by introducing volutisable compounds of 
various metals into dames previously colourless give spectra con- 
sisting of blight lines only, or if the original flames were Inminous, 
spectra of the ordinary appearance marked oith these bright lines. 
These lines vary for Afferent metals, but are found to be constant 
for the same, m whatever state of combination it may be. Thej 
serve, therefore, as characteristic tests of the presence of these 
metals, and as snch have been lately extensively used, lliis mode 
of analysis is inconceivably more delicate than any other with 
whieh we are acquainted, and has already resulted in the discovery 
ofsevtrid new elements whose presence the othtr modes of analysis 
had failed to detect- 
But the same observers have also discovered that a flame which 
emils the rays which produce these bright lines, has also the pro- 
perty of absorbing thoae very rays from a beam of light pasiing 
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ihnragfa it fVom an extenut source ; so that if this Bource be 
brighter thui the flsme in question, when their common light ie 
nodved on & prtsm, the parts of the spectrum which were bright 
lines appear dark In comparison with the rest, becaoae thej are 
illuminated only by the weaker light. If the difference of ilhi- 
lunatiDg power be very great, these lines will even appear black, 
■■ do EVauenhofer's lines in the solar spectrum. On comparing a 
spectmm thus formed with that of the sun's light, it appears that 
many of Frauenhofer's lines correspond mth the known lines 
produced by terrestrial elements, and thus a clue is established to 
the discovery of the composition of the sun's atmosphere. Many 
known elements have slso been recognised in the spectra given by 
the light of several of the fixed stars.] 

200. Vie of tbe apaotral Ilnaa ■■ standardB of reflunvi- 
blUty. — The invariable position which Frauenhofer's lines are 
found to have in the solar spectrum hat rendered them eminently 
useful for establishing standards of refran^bility of the component 
parts of solar light. From what has l^een stated respecting thp 
gradual variation of the tints composing the solar spectrum, it may 
be easily understood that much uncertainty will attend any methods 
of defining a particular ray to which a certun index of refraction 
is imputed. Thus the middle of the red or the middle of thi' green 
space is necessarily an indefinite term, so long as the limits of these 
spaces admit of no exact definition. 

The seven lines b', c*, d', &c., which have been already noticed, 
have been accordingly adopted ss points invariable in their position, 
of which the indices of refraction once determined msy always 
serve as standards of reference. The indices accordingly which 
have been given in table, p. 14.I., are those which belong to these 
points, n, being the index of refraction at b', n, that of the raysat 
c', H] at d'; and so on. 

201. XMotlTe IntenaltT of IlgUt In different parts of the 
veetmm. — Frauenhofer also ascertained by photometric ob- 
servations the relative intensity of the light in different parts of 
the spectru 
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** Luminous intensity,** in^. 133. ; the perpendicular distance of 
each point of this curve from the edge of the spectrum being pro* 
portional to the brilliancy of the light produced by a flint glass 
prism. It appears from this that the most intense iliundnation 
corresponds to a point about the middle of the yellow space. 

In the following table are given the numerical intensities of the 
other points, the light of the point of greatest intensity being 
expressed by 1 000 : — 

At thtf red extremity • ooo 

At B' - - - - 31 

Ate'- - * 9^ 

At d' - - - - 640 

At B * • • - 480 

Frauenhofer found that the most intense part of the spectrum 
divided its entire length in the proportion of i to 3^, being nearer 
the red than the violet extremity ; and that the point of mean 
intensity is nearly in the middle of the blue space. As a great 
part, however, of the violet end is never seen except under extra- 
ordinary conditions, these ;*esults are not applicable in common 
experiments. 

202. Calorific analysis of tlie spectmin. — The heating 
power of the light composing the different parts of the spectrum 
was examined first by the late Sir William Herschel, and later 
by Sir H. Anglefield, M. Berard, Sir H. Davy, MM. Seebeck, 
Wunsch, and, in fine, by M. Melloni, who has supplied a vast 
body of interesting experiments on this subject. The general 
result of these observations, the details of which would be inad- 
missible here, are as follows : — 

The heating power, being nothing at the violet extremity, aug- 
ments gradually as the thermometer is moved to the red extremity. 

At this point, or near it^ the heating power is a maximum ; but 
the presence of thermal rays beyond the red extremity is mani- 
fested by the thermometer, which, though it declines on being 
moved beyond this extremity, continues to show a temperature 
greater than that of the surrounding air, to a considerable distance 
from the spectrum. 

We are therefore compelled to admit the existence of invisible 
rays of light below the red extremity, which affect the thermo- 
meter, though they do not sensibly affect our organs. 

The curve marked "Thermal intensity," in J?^. 133., indicates 
the variation of the heating power of the rays of the spectrum in 
the same manner as the former curve represented the luminous 
intensity. The point of maximum thermal intensity is, according 
to some, at the red extremity, and, according to others, a little 
below it ; but it is found that this depends in some degree upon 
the material composing the prism. 
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Sir John Herschel has shown, by some recent experiments, that 
by concentratinpr the invisible thermal rays they can be rendered 
visible, and that when visible their colour is lavender grey.* 

203. Bee'beeVn experiments. — M. Seebeck has shown that 
the point of maximum calorific intensity varies with the material 
of the prism in the following way : — 

Rubttiinca of the Prism. Coloared Sjwoe in which the 

Heat ts a Maximum. 
Water -•-••- Yellow. 

Alcohol --.--. Yellow. 

Oil of turpentine - - • . - Yellow. 

Sulphuric acid concentrated ... Orange. 

Solution of sal ammoniac .... Orange. 
Solution of corronive sublimate ... Orange. 
Crown glass .-.«.. Middle of the red. 
Plate glass -..-., Middle of the red. 
Flint glass ...... Beyond the red. 

The observations on alcohol and oil of turpentine were made by 
M. Wunsch. 

204. Beracbers experiments. — More recently still Sir John 
Herschel has made an interesting series of experimental researches 
on the thermal properties of the spectrum, by trying the varying 
effects of its power when thrown upon a sheet of the thinnest 
writing paper smoked or blackened by Indian ink, on one side* 
and soaked on the other with rectified spirits of wine, the effect of 
which is to make it uniformly black. The spectrum being shown 
npon the wetted side of a sheet of paper thus prepared, the calorific 
intensity of its different parts is manifested by the varying degree 
of its bleaching power upon the paper produced by the evaporation 
of the alcohol. 

The result of observations made in this way was, that the thermal 
influence extended over the whole length of the spectrum, but at 
a point a considerably beyond the limit of the extreme red, the 
heating power is a maximum, having gradually increased in as- 
ending from the lowest limit to this point The calorific in- 
tensity then diminishes slightly for a short space, and, again 
increasing, attains a second maximum /S. It then diminishes 
until it ceases altogether, after which it again increases until it 
attains another maximum 7, afler which it again diminishes, 
vanishes and reappears, and increases until it attains a fourth 
maximum 5. After this a fifth maximum e is more faintly in- 
dicated. 

' Supposing the length of the visible spectrum to consist of 57 
equal parts, 43 of which are above and 14 below a certain line d 
drawn through the yellow space, the positions of the several calorific 
maxima will, according to Sir John Herschel, be as follow :— 



tt = f 8'Z parts from the line d. 
/S = z6 7 ., 

y « 357 

* Philosophical Transactions, 184a 
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The thermic spectrum thus extending the whole length of the 
luminous spectrum beyond the line d. 

With a crown glass prism and lens, " the insulation of 7," saya 
Sir John Herschel, *' was much less sensible, and the separation 
of a and /3 hardly to be perceived. This would go to point out 
the flint glass as the origin of the spots, and to that idea I rather 
incline." 

With a prism of pure water, and also with one of a saturated 
solution of muriate of lime, the spot 7 was greatly enfeebled, and 
S invisible. 

Green glasses cut off nearly the whole thermic spectrum. 

205. Cbemical analysis of Che spectmm. — The action of 
light in changing the colour of certain substances has long been 
known ; but one of the most remarkable of this class of objects has 
lately acquired increased interest from its application in the art 
called Daguerreotype. 

If the chemical substance called muriate of silver be exposed 
to solar light, it will be blackened. Now, in order to ascertain, 
whether this eflect is due collectively to all the rays composing 
solar light, or is caused by the action of some rather than other 
rays, it is only necessary to expose it successively to all the rays 
composing the prismatic spectrum. 

If this* be done, it will be found that the least refrangible rays 
near the red extremity do not produce this effect in any sensible 
degree, while the more refrangible .rays at the violet extremity 
produce it in a very great degree ; in a word, by ascertaining and 
indicating the intensity of this chemical action in the same manner 
as the intensities of the illuminating and heating powers have been 
already expressed, we shall be enabled to determine the curve of 
chemical intensity indicated in Jig. 133., irpm which it appears 
that this action is at its maximum near thS. boundaries between 
the violet and the indigo. 

Since the importance of the art of Photography has been de- 
veloped, a great number of experimental researches of more or 
less interest have been made upon the chemical effects of the 
various component parts of solar light. The necessary limits of 
this work precludes even an examination of these ; but it may be 
stated that M. Edmund Becquerel has made experimental researches 
of considerable importance upon the effects of the spectrum on 
iodide of silver, chloride of gold, chromic acid, guaiacum, toumesol, 
and sulpho-cy an urate of iron ; varying the experiments by trans'^ 
mitting the light through transparent screens uncoloured and 
variously coloured, composed of different materials, such as qui- 
nine, creosote, blue and yellow glass, &c. The details of these 
experiments will be found in the " Annales de Chimie et de Phy- 
sique," for 1 843. 
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206. B0m^0l*ii ezperlments. — But the most important ex- 
perimental researches made on this subject are those of Sir John 
Herschel. He produced a visible spectrum, the total length of 
which expressed in 30ths of an inch was 53*92, and the position 
of the line, which he called d, was at a distance of 40 62 of these 
parts from the upper or violet extremity, and consequently 13*30 
from the lower, or red extremity; — distinguishing the distance 
above this line d by +, and those below it by ^. The following 
are the results obtained. 

L Nitrate of silver, — Paper washed with a solution, specific 
gravity 1*132. The colour of the spectrum impressed upon this 
paper by the chemical rays was pale broton, inclining to pink^ and 
the most intense part was about the middle of the blue ray. The 
total length was 85 parts, and it terminated at the line b. The 
point of maximum intensity^ was 23 parts on the violet side of d. 

IL Nitrate of silver unth muriate of soda* — The paper was 
first washed with the nitrate, specific gravity 1*132, then with the 
muriate, I salt+ 19 water, and again with the nitrate, specific 
gravity I '096. The spectrum impressed upon this paper is more 
variously coloured than any other. The tint is a pretty light red 
at --7*6, beginning to pass into green at —3*8, through a kind of 
livid mixed tint. The best green, however, which is of a sombre 
and dull character, is developed a little above (+) i>, and covers 
a breadth of about 4 parts. From that point, with a barely per- 
ceptible tinge of dark blue, it becomes rapidly an intense black, 
whieh, at +80, dies away into a purplish broum, and terminates 
the spectrum at +90*23, the whole length of the chemical spec* 
trum, or the discoloured impression, being +97*83 parts. 

HI. Nitrate of silver, as before, with hydro'bromate of potash, 
instead of muriate of soda. — ^The spectrum impressed upon paper 
thus prepared is a most extraordinary one. The instant the rays 
fall upon it the action begins over its whole length, and the in- 
tensity is the same everywhere but just at the extremities, where 
it gradually dies away. It extends, too, all the way to the ex- 
tremity of the visible red rays. Its tint is a greyish black. At the 
red extremity a contrary or oxydising action now commences, 
producing whiteness on the paper, and extends to —22*67. Hence 
the extent of the chemical beyond the luminous spectrum is 
— 9*37. The most refrangible extremity of the darkest portion is 
+90*50. The total length of the darkened portion is 1 05*5 5 ; and 
the whole length of the paper visibly affected, 1 16*77.* 

207. duromatio aberration.— -It appears from what has been 
explained, that the focal length of a lens, other things being the 
same, depends on and increases with thn index of refraction. But 

• Phil. Trans. 1840^ Part I. p. 26. 
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it also appears tliat the index of refraction is different for the 
different component parts of light. It follows, therefore, that the 
focal length of a lens will vary according to the light which falb 
upon it. 

Supposing the radii of the surfaces to be expressed as before by 
r and r', the focal length being r, we shall have, according to what 
Las been already proved, 

_ rr^ 

'-(»-l)(r-0' 

Since n is greatest for the violet and least for the red rays, it 
follows that the value of r corresponding to the violet will be less 
than it^ value corresponding to the red, and that it will have inter* 
mediate values for all the intermediate colours. 

If a succession of objects,therefore, having the successive colours 
of the spectrum, be placed before a lens ▲ c (^g, 1 34.), at the same 
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Fig. IJ4. 

tlistance from it, their images will be produced at different dis- 
tances from the lens, that of the violet object being nearest and 
that of the red most distant from the lens, the images of the objects 
of intermediate colours being at intermediate distances, as shown 
in the figure. 

Now if, instead of a series of objects thus coloured, a white 
object, or the sun itself, be placed before the lens, the various 
component parts of the light which it transmits will be brought by 
the lens to different foci corresponding to their various degrees of 
refrangibility, and the lens will accordingly produce, not one white 
image, but an infinite number of coloured images included between 
the extreme positions v and b. Each ray will form an image, 
having a position and colour corresponding to its degree of re- 
frangibility, and the space included between v and b will be a 
truncated cone filled with images, which increase in magnitude 
from V to B, and which, beginning with a violet colour at v, pass 
through all the tints of the spectrum ; the last image at b having 
a red colour corresponding to the red of the extreme light of the 
spectrum. 

A white screen held at b would exhibit a well-defined red 
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image of the object, if it did not also receive upon it the pencils 
of rays forming aU the other images between b and v, such pencils 
diverging from the various points of such images. Thus, a pencil 
which is brought to an exact focus upon the image o o\ woidd 
form upon a screen placed at rV, not a point, but a small spot of 
orange light. In like manner, a pencil whose focus lies upon the 
image y y' would form upon a screen placed at b a small spot of 
yeUow light, greater in magnitude than the spot of orange light, 
because of the greater distance of its focus from the screen. In 
like manner, the points upon the image g g'th b\ i i\ and v v\ 
would produce upon the screen at r luminous spots of green, blue, 
indigo, and violet light, increasing in magnitude in proportion to 
their respective distances from the screen. 

208. tVe have assumed in the preceding examples that the 
lens is a converging lens ; and, consequently, that the image of a 
distant object is real, and may be exhibited on a screen. If, 
however, the lens be a diverging lens, the effects will be the same, 
but the image, being imaginary, cannot be exhibited in the same 
manner. 

Let the object, as before, be placed at such a distance from the 
lens A c {Jig, 135.), that Uie pencils proceeding from it may be 
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considered as parallel. Afler passing through the lens, they will 
diverge, as if they had proceeded from an object placed at a dis- 
tance before the lens, equal to its focal length. Thus, if the object 
emit red-light, the rays, after passing through the lens, will diverge 
as if they had proceeded from r / at the distance b b, equal to the 
principal focal length corresponding to the index of refraction of 
red rays ; and, in like manner, if the object transmit violet rays, 
the light, afler passing through the lens, will diverge as if it had 
proceeded from points in an object placed at v 1/, and for the inter* 
mediate colours it would diverge as if it had proceeded from inter- 
jiediate points between b and v. 

Thus, if, as before, the object be supposed to emit white solar 
light, the rays, after passing the lens, would diverge from points 
between b and v, varying according to their refrangibilities in the 
manner already expressed. 

It appears, therefore, that in the case of a diverging, as well as 
in that of a converging lens, the violet image is formed nearest to, 
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and the red most distant from, the lens ; the difference being that 
the image is imaginary in the one case, and real in the other. This 
position, however, will be reversed whenever an imaginary image 
is formed by a converging, or a real one by a diverging lens. In 
these cases the red image will be nearest to, and the violet one 
most distant from, the lens, as is easily shown. 

Let us suppose that the object is placed within the principal 
focus of a converging lens ; in that case the image will be imaginary. 
The pencils of rays proceedmg from the various points of the 
object, after passing through the lens, will be still divergent, but 
less so than before. They will, in fact, diverge from points more 
distant from the lens than the object, and these will be the points 
of the imaginary image. Now, since the effect of the lens upon 
the violet rays will be greatest, and upon the red rays leasts the 
divergence of the former will be most, and that of the latter least 
diminished, and, consequently, the red imaginary image will be 
nearest to, and the violent most distant from, the lens, the images 
of intermediate colours being at intermediate distances. 

Thus the position of the series of coloured images relative to 
a converging lens is reversed according as the object is within or 
beyond the principal focus ; if it be beyond that focus, the violet 
is nearest to, and the red most distant from, the lens, the images 
being real ; if it be within the principal focus, on the contrary, 
the red is nearest to, and the violet most distant from, the lens, 
and the image is imaginary. 

In whatever position an object may be placed with relation to a 
diverging lens, the violet image is nearest to, and the red most 
distant from, the lens, the images being imaginary. 

If, however, a diverging lens receive rays, which are con- 
verging towards the points of a real image, it will either diminish 
their convergence or render them parallel or divergent, according 
as the real image towards which the rays converge is within, at, 
or beyond the principal focus of the lens. If it be within the 
principal focus, the rays, after passing through the lens, will be 
still convergent though less so than before, and a real image will 
be formed more distant from the lens than that to which the rays 
had been convergent. But the convergence of the violet rays 
being most, and that of the red rays least, diminished by the lens, 
the red image will be nearest to, and the violet image most remote 
from, the lens, the images of intermediate colours having inter- 
mediate positions. 

If the real image towards which the rays converge be at the 
principal focus, the rays, afler passing through the lens, will be 
parallel, and will form no image, either real or imaginary. 

If the real image towards which the rays converge be beyond 
the principal focus, they will diverge after passing the lens, and 
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the diyergence of the violet rays will be greatest, and that of the 
red rays least. The points, therefore, from which the violet rays 
will diverge will be nearest to, and that from which the red ray9 
diverge most distant from, the lens. A series of imaginary images 
will therefore result, the violet being nearest to, and the red most 
remote from, the lens. 

By following out these principles, and i4>plying them to all the 
particular cases which may arise, the student will find no difficulty 
in tracing the various positions of the images. 

From all that has been explained, it follows that the images of 
objects produced by lenses, whether convergent or divergent, can 
oidy be single when the objects are illuminated by homogeneous 
light. But when they are, as all natural objects are, illuminated 
by light more or less compounded, a lens will produce as many 
distinct images as there are constituents in the compound light 
proceedint; from the object. If the object be white, a series of 
images will be produced having all the tints of the prismatic 
spectrum. If it be coloured, the series will consist of the several 
coloured images which correspond to the constituents of the light 
proceeding from the object. If, in fine, the object be variously 
coloured, each part of it will have a distinct series of images cor* 
responding with the constituents of its colour. 

If the image produced by a lens be received upon a screen, it 
will, therefore, exhibit a confused representation of the object ; 
the colours difiused over the internal parts of its area being those 
which, combined together, form white light, the general area of the 
image will not be coloured ; but the coloured pencils thus mingled 
together, being none of them brought to their foci on the screen, 
except those of the extreme red light, a confusion will ensue. At 
the ^ges there will be coloured fringes, because at the edges the 
pencils diverging from the edges of the series of images do not 
overlay each other as they do at the central pencils ; and, conse- 
quently, the colours necessary for the production of white tight 
are not mingled in these pencils. 

The consequence of all this is, that there will be formed upon 
the screen an image of the object, everywhere indistinct, and 
fringed with prismatic colours at its edges. 

The degree of indistinctness and the breadth of the fringes will 
depend upon the length of the space v s ; that is to say, upon the 
diipersion produced by the lens, and also upon the difference 
between the magnitudes of the extreme images r r' and v o^ which 
latter depends upon the opening of the lens r b r^, and on the dis- 
persion V s conjointly. 

The consequence of this is, the indistinctness of the image and 
the coloured fringes arising from this cause increase as the focal 
length of the lens diminishes, as its opening increases, and as the 
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dispersive power of the material of which it b composed in* 
creases. 

From all this it might be inferrerl that the optical utility of 
lenses would be utterly destroyed in the ease of all objects save 
such as would emit or reflect homogeneous light. For if such a 
multitude of variously coloured images be formed at various dis* 
taiices from the lens, the effect which would be produced upon a 
card held at any distance whatever might be supposed to be a 
confused patch of coloured light, having no perceptible resem; 
blauce in form or colour to the object ; and such would certainly 
be the case if the distances of the several images, one from another, 
were considerable. These distances, however, are so smally and 
the coloured images are so blended together, that the deoompO' 
sition of their colours appears principally by coloured fringes pro^ 
duced upon their edges, and in general upon the outlines of 
parts. Nevertheless, when these false lights and fringes are 
nified, the general appearance of the object under observatidD 
would be so changed as to colour, and so indistinct as to ontUnei 
as to be rendered useless for all the purposes of scientific inquiry. 

The indistinctness of the image thus produced, is called dbv* 
matic aberration, from the Greek word xp^i^ (chroma) signifying 
colour. 

The extent of the chromatic aberration produced by a lens 
measured by the interval between the red and violet images, is 
called the dispersion of the lens. 

209. Acbromatic expedients. — It appears, therefore, that no 
single lens can produce an image of an object free fr^m coloured 
fringes; but by combining two or more lenses of which the 
dispersions are equal and opposite while their refractions are 
unequal, a refracting lens may be obtained free from dispersion, 
and which, therefore, will produce optical images of objects exempt 
from coloured fringes. 

To make this more clear, let l and j/ be two lenses, whose form 
and material is such that the distances between the violet and red 
images of the sun which they would produce shall be equal, the 
violet being nearer to, and the red most distant from, the one 
lens, while the red is nearest to, and the violet most distant 
from, the other. It is clear that in this case the dispersion pro- 
duced by the lens l will be equal and contrary to that produced 
by the lens l', and that^ therefore, they will destroy each other, 
just as positive and negative algebraical quantities destroy each 
other when equal. 

If the lenses l and 1/ in this case were made of the same material, 
the condition which imposes equality and opposition on their 
dispersions, would also impose equality and opposition on their 
refractions; and, consequently, 'the refractions would mutually 
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neutralise eacli otW u well as &e disperuoiu, uid the combi< 
nation irould be equivalent to k <^sc of plane glass. 

But if the leDseB l and j/ be made of different materialB, they 
nill neceiBaril]' produce unequal diaperaions with the same refrac- 
tion, or unequal refractions with the same dispei^lon. Thus, for 
' example, if I.L and i/l', j^. 1 36., be two lenses of different ma* 
terials, so formed that the violet images tt' of the same white 
object 00 and o'o', placed at equal distauces from them at one 
tide, ahall be produced at equal distances from them on the other, 




the red images bb' will be produced at unequal distances from 
them, the lent iriiose material has the greatest dispersive power 
throwing, in that case, tbe red image k' to a greater distance from 
the lens. Thus, while the two lenses produce the vmlet images 
at equal distances from them, they will produce all the other 
coloured images at unequal distances. 

Bat since, with the same tnaterisl, the increase of the refraction 

by increaae of the convexity will be attended with a corresponding 

' increase of disperripn, it is evident that hj increasing the convexity 

of the toll LLt the coloured im|^es will be fimned nearer to it. 
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and fartber from each other; and, eonsequenttj, such a corratare 
l''!." aajbe giTen to it, that the dietHiice v" r" between the riolet 
and the red images shall be equal to the distance v'k' between 
the Tiolet and red im^ee produced by the leng h'j.'. 

lliiu, while I.I. and l'l' are two lenses of equal reft-action and 
unequal dispenuon, l'l' and i.''i." are two lenses of unequal refrw:- 
tion and equal dispersion. 

In these examplei we hare selected cases in which the lenses 
compared together produce dispersions in the same direction, the 
violet image being, In each case, nearest to, and the red most dis- 
tant from, the lens. Let us now eonuder the oaw in which the 
two leDseB have opposite and equal dispersions. 

2ia Aattramatla vomponnd less. — Let i/if, fig. 137., be 
a direr^ng lens, and let it be supposed to reoave raft proceeding 




from a whita object, which, if not intercepted, would produce a 
real image of the object at a point o', within the focal distance of 
the lena l'l'. Li that case, tiie lens ifil, according to what has 
been explained, will produce a series of coloured images of the 
object at a greater distance from the lens, the red image >' being 
neareat, and the videt image t' most distant from, the leas, the 
dispersion being >'v'. Now, tliis dispersion maj be increased or 
diminished bj increaung or diminishing the concavitj, or the 
diverging power of the lens l'i.'. It is evident, therefbre, that 
such a form ma; be assigned to the lens l'l' as will give the dis- 
persion »'v' any desired majjuitude. 
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Let LL and ZiV,^. 138.9 be two lenses made of different ma- 
terials, the former beinpr a convergent, and the latter a divergent, 
lens. Let o be a white object placed at snch a distance from the 
lens LI., that its violet and red images would be formed at v and 
B, the distance yb being therefore its dispersion. But instead of 
allpwing the rajs transmitted through the lens ll to form this 
series of images, we will suppose them intercepted by the lens j/h\ 
and since the images would fall within its focal length, the effect 
of j/if will be to throw the images to a greater distance from it ; 
but its effect upon the violet image v will be so much greater than 
its effect upon the red image b, that the distance of v from the 
lens will be more increased than that of b by a space exactly equal 
to VB, and, consequently, the two images will be made to coalesce, 
and the system will thus be rendered, for all practical purposes, 
achromatic. We say for all practical purposes, inasmuch as, al- 
though the conditions here supposed will produce the coincidence 
of the red and violet images, they will not rigorously produce the 
coincidence of all those of the intermediate colours. Nevertheless, 
the general effect will be the production of an image sensibly 
exempt from chromatic confusion. 

211. BCfkthematleal fbrmnlae. — Such are the general princi- 
ples upon which compound lenses, exempt from chromatic aber- 
ration, are produced. Such lenses are sud to be achromatic^ and 
the principles upon which they are constructed constitute the 
theory of MhromaHsm. 

Having expl^ned these general principles, it may be satisfactory, 
in a question of such importance, to supply also the more rigorous 
mathematical details of its solution. 

To put the question under its most simple form, let it be re- 
quired to find what form must be given to two lenses composed 
of media having different refracting powers, so as to render the 
focal length of the compound lens for light of any one refrangi- 
bility, equal to its focal length for light of any other refrangibility. 

Let r' and r'' be the focal lengths of the two lenses for light, of 
which the indices of refraction are n' and n'' for the media com- 
posing the lenses respectively. 

Let f and f be their focal lengths for light of which the in- 
dices of refi'action are mf and m^\ 

Let 7 be the focal length of the compound lens. 

The converging power of the compound lens on each kind of 
light will be equal to the sum of the converging powers of the 
two lenses separately on the same kind of light. The converging 
power of the compound lens, therefore, on tJie light whose indices 
of refraction are n' and n% will be 

2.1. 
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and in like manner its converging powers on the light whose in-^ 
dices of refraction are m' and m!\ is 

But since, by the supposition, these two converging powers 
must be rendered equal, we shall have 

The question is, then, to assign such magnitudes to the radii 
of the surfaces of the lenses as will make them fulfil this con- 
dition. 

Let B^ and b^ be the radii of the surfaces of the first, and r^ 
and r^ those of the surfaces of the second lens. We shall thea 
have, by the formulae given in (i47.)> 

P' Bi Rg ' y'* Ti Tj ' 

l_ (m^-l)(Bi-RO 1 _ {m"-X){r,-r^ 



But since 



we shall have 
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^ /' /- ^* 

therefore 

{rC^ mQ (b, - Bg) _ (n^^^ m!') {r^—rj^ . 
B, B, r, ra ' 

and consequently 

n'^m' __ ^ (n— Tg) Bi Bt 
j/'— m'^ ~" (b, — B2) ri rj* 

The numbers expressed by n' -— m' and n'' — m'' are the dif- 
ferences between the indices of the two lights having different re- 
frangibilities, which are supposed to be transmitted through the 
lenses. , These are the dispersive powers of the media composing 
the lenses for each of the two lights. If, then, the radii of the two 
lenses be so selected as to render the fraction expressed by the 
second member of the preceding equation equal to the ratio of the 
dispersive powers of the material of the lenses for the two sorts of 
light, they will be brought to the same focus by the compound 
lens. 
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To simplifj this, let ns divest the preceding formula of its 

generality, and suppose that the first is a 
double convex lens i. (/^. 1 39.), with equal 
radii, and that the second is a double concave 
lens i*\ the surface of which, in contact with 
the first, has the same curvature with it, and 
consequently the same radius. Observing 
that when the convexities are turned in 
contrary directions, the radii have contrary 
**''^ signs* the preceding formula will now be 

reduced to 

n'—m' ra — Bi 

Now it b always possible so to select the radii as to fulfil this 
condition; and ijierefore a compound lens, composed of two 
lenses of different refracting media, can always be constructed 
which will bring to the same focus two lights of different refran- 
gibilities. 

Let us suppose that the double convex lens is composed of 
crown glass, for which 

«'= I -546566, m'= I '525832, 

and the double concave of flint glass, for which 

«''= I •67 1 062, m"=r I '627749 ; 

we shall therefore have 

n'— mf ^ 20734 _ rg — Ri ^ 
n''— w'^'~A33i3"" 2r, ' 

from which we find that 

ra= 23-47 XBj. 

The radius of the second surface of the double concave lens must 
in thb case, therefore, be 23} times the radius of the double 
convex. 

A compound lens, which produces such an effect, is called an 
achromatic lens. 

212. Straetnre of acluromatio leiisoa. — The materials which 
have been found most valuable for achromatic lenses, are flint and 
crown glass, which differ considerably in both their refracting and 
dispersing powers. The refracting and dispersing powers of these 
torts of glass vary according to the proportions of their consti- 
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tuents, but they may always be rendered such as to fulfil tiie 
conditions necessary for an achromatic lens. 

The forms of the lenses shown in^. 139. are those of a double 
concave of flint, and a double convex of crown glass. It is nei- 
ther necessary nor expedient, however, that these forms should be 
adhered to. The crown glass lens may be double-convex, with 
unequal convexities, or it may be plano-convex, or even meniscus. 
The flint glass lens may be in like manner double-concave, with 
unequal concavities, or it maybe plano-concave, or concavo-convex. 
JtL the same way the curves of the surfaces may be indefinitely 
varied, the compound lens having still the same focal length. 

The artist has therefore a wide latitude in the construction of 
achromatic lenses, of which the most eminent opticians havk 
availed themselves with consummate skill and address, so as to 
eflace, by the happy combination of curves, not only the spherical 
aberration, but aJso the chromatic aberration of the eye. glassy 
and the spherical distortion of the final image in the compound 
microscope. 



CHAP. vn. 

THEOBIES OF LIGHT. 

213. The optical phenomena attending ordinary reflection and 
refraction, which have formed the subjects of the preceding chap- 
ters, have been explained without reference to any hypothesis or 
theory. They have been deduced directly from experiments, the 
results of which are so simple and obvious, that the laws which 
prevail among them have been rendered evident without reference 
to theoretical considerations. 

Other phenomena, however, will now have to be examined, in 
which the same simplicity does not prevail, and which do not 
admit of being explained or reduced to general laws without the 
occasional use of language derived from one or other of the theo- 
ries respecting the nature of light which have been imagined by 
scientific inquirers. 

214. Two theories. — Between the eye and any distant oI^t 
ject, there intervenes a space of greater or less extent, and oflen, 
as in the case of the stars, so great as to be incapable of being 
clearly and adequately expressed by any standard or modulus of 
magnitude with which we are familiar. Yet objects at these im- 
mense distances are rendered vbible to us by some physical effects 
which they produce upon our organs of vision. 

How then are we to conceive that an object placed at any dis- 
tance, for example, say ouq hundred millions of miles, from the 
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eye, can transmit over and through that space a mechanical effect 
to the retina? We answer that there are two, and only two, 
ways in which it is possible to conceive such an action to take 
place. These two are the following : — 

215. Corpuscular bypofliesis. — First. The distant object 
thus yisible to us may emit particles of matter from its surface, 
which particles of matter may pass over the intervening space, 
may enter the pupil of the eye, may strike upon the nervous mem- 
brane, and so affect it as to produce vision. 

216. irndnlatory theory. — Second. There may be in the space 
between the distant visible object and the eye, a medium possessiiig 
elasticity, so as to be capable of receiving and transmitting pulsa- 
tions or undulations like those imparted to the air by a sounding 
body. If this be admitted, the distant visible object may, without 
emitting any particles of matter from its surface, affect such a 
medium surrounding it with pulsations or undulations, in the same 
manner as a bell affects the air around it. These pulsations or 
undulations may pass along the space intervening between the 
visible object and the eye, in the same manner as the pulsations or 
undulations produced by a bell pass along the air between the bell 
and the ear. In this manner, the pulsations transmitted from- the 
visible object, and propagated by the medium we have referred to, 
may reach the eye and affect the membrane which lines it, in the 
same manner exactly as the pulsations in the air affect the tym- 
panum of the ear. 

217. Comparison of fliese theories. — In the first there is 
an analogy between the eye and the organs of smelling. Odorous 
objects do actually emit material eflSuvia, which form part of their 
own substance. These effluvia reach the organ of smelling, and 
produce upon it a specific effect, which impresses the mind with a 
corresponding perception. According to the first supposition, a 
visible object at any distance would act in the same way, and 
would eject continual particles of light, which particles of light 
would move to the eye and produce vision, acting mechanically on 
its membrane in the same manner as the effluvia of a rose produce 
a sensible effect upon the organs of smelling. 

The secmd method places the eye in analogy with the ear. So 
close is this analogy, that all the mathematical formulae by which 
the effects of sound are expressed in acoustics, will, with very 
©light changes, be capable of expressing the effects of vision, ac- 
cording to the latter hypothesis. 

It is evident, however, that as the first hypothesis requires us 
to admit that distant visible objects are continually ejecting 
matter from their surfaces to produce vision, so the second hy- 
pothesis as peremptorily requires the admission of the existence 

M 1 
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of some physical medium pervading the universe, — some subtle 
ethereal fluid endowed with a property of propagating the pulsa- 
tions or undulations of distant visible objects, and transmitting 
them to the eye. This hypothetical fluid has been called the 
lumirdferous ether. 

The first of these two celebrated theories of light had been called 
the corpuscular theory^ and the second the unditlatory theory. 

Kewton, although he did not identify his investigations in optics 
with any hypothesis, but in the spirit of the inductive philosophy 
founded by Bacon based his conclusions on experiments and ob- 
servations only, adopted nevertheless the nomenclature and lan- 
guage of the corpuscular theory, and probably, from veneration 
for his authority, English philosophers, until recently, have very 
generally given the preference to that theory. 

The undulatory theory, on the other hand, was adopted by 
Huygens, and after him by most continental philosophers. 

The immense progress of optical discovery within the last 
hundred years materially altered the position of these two theories. 
A vast variety of phenomena previously unknown were accurately 
investigated, new laws were developed, and the general result 
was that the undulatory theory prevailed over the corpuscular. 
The latter theory gave the most simple explanation of the most 
common and familiar phenomena of reflection and refraction, but 
as more and more complex phenomena were brought to light, the 
system had to be encumbered with hypothesis after hypothesis, 
till, almost sinking under its own weight, it failed to give any 
satisfactory explanation of the latest discoveries in optics. On the 
other hand, the undulatory theory, though giving a slightly more 
complicated explanation of the simpler phenomena, has proved 
fully equal to the explanation of all the results which investigation 
has of late obtained. For this reason the corpuscular theory was 
almost entirely abandoned ; but the recent experiments of Fou- 
cault, soon to be explained, have definitely decided against it, by 
proving its explanation of the phenomena of refraction to be 
erroneous. 

Henceforth, therefore, we shall use the nomenclature of the 
undulatory theory ; regarding light as consisting of undulations 
propagated through the universal ether in the same manner as the 
waves of sound are propagated through the air. 

Although the principal facts which we shall have now to explain 
are in fact independent of either of these t^o hypotheses, and 
incontestably true, whichever may be adopted, yet in their exposi- 
tion it will be necessary to adopt the language of one or the other 
of these theories. We shall, for the reason just stated, use the 
nomenclature of the undulatory theory. 

We are then to imagine light to consbt of undulations pro- 
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pagated through the universal ether, in the same manner as the 
waves or undulations of sound are propagated through the air. 

218. Velooity of liiTbt. — The first question, then, that arises 
18, what is the velocity with which these waves move ? At what 
rate does light come from a distant star to the eye ? Is it propa- 
gated instantaneously ? Would a fire suddenly lighted at a point 
one hundred millions of miles from the eye be seen at the moment 
the light was produced ? — or would an interval of time be 
necessary to allow the light to reach the eye ? and if so, what 
would be the interval of time in relation to the distance of the 
luminous object ? 

In tracing the progress of human knowledge, we frequently have 
occasion to behold with surprise, and not without a due sense of 
humility, the important part which accident plays in the advance- 
ment of science. Often are we with diligent zeal in search of 
things, which, if found, would be of trifling or no value, when we 
stumble on inestimable treasures of truth. The frequency of this 
strongly impresses the mind with the persuasion, that there is in 
secret operation a power, whose will it is that knowledge and the 
human mind should be constantly progressive. It is in physics as 
in morals. We ignorant ly seek that which is worthless, and find 
what is inestimable. 

In the pursuit of knowledge we might well say that which we 
are taught to express in the pursuit of what is moral and good. 
We might say that the power which governs its progress knows 
better than we do " our necessities before we ask, and our igno- 
rance in asking.'* We shall see a striking example of this in the 
narrative of the celebrated discovery of the motion of Hght. 

219. Betarmlned by Jupiter's satallltas. — Soon afler the 
invention of the telescope, and the consequent discovery of Jupi- 
ter's satellites, Roemer, an eminent Danish astronomer, engaged in 
a series of observations, the object of which was the discovery of 
the exact time of the revolution of one of these bodies around 
Jupiter. The mode in which he proposed to investigate this 
was, by observing the successive eclipses of the satellite, and 
noticing the time between them. 

Let s (^. 140.) represent the sun, and abcdefgh the 
successive relative positions of the earth. Let j be Jupiter pro- 
jecting behind him his conical shadow, and let m n represent the 
orbit of one of his satellites. Afler each revolution ihe satellite 
will enter the shadow at m, and emerge from it at v. 

Now if it were possible to observe accurately the moment at 
which the satellite would, after each revolution, either enter the 
shadow, or emerge from it, the interval of time between these 
events would enable us to calculate exactly the velocity and mo- 
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lion of the satellite. But by sttentivelj wat^ihing the satellite 
ne can note the time It enters the shadow, for at that moment 
it is depriTed of the aun'a light, and be- 
comes inTJBible. We can also note the 
moment of its emergence, becanse then 
escaping from the edge of the shadow, it 
comes into the sun's light, and becomes 
visible. It was in this manner that Roemer 
proposed to ascertain the motion of the 
satellite. But in order to obtain the esti- 
mate with the greatest possible precision, 
he proposed to continue hjs observations for 
several months. 

Let us, then, suppose that we hare ob- 
served the tJme which has elapsed betweea 
two successire eclipses, and that this time 
is, for example, forty-three hours. We 
ought to expect that the eclipse would recur 
ailer the lapse of every successiTe period of 
forty-three hours. 

Imagine a table to be computed in which 
we shall calculate and register beforehand 
the moment at which every successive eclipse 
of the sateliile for twelve months to come 
shall occur; we shall then, as Roemer did, 
observe the moments at which the eclipses 
occur, and compare them with the moments 
registered in the table. 

Let the earth be supposed at a, at the 
commencement of these observations, where 
it is nearest to Jupiter. When the earth has 
moved to B, which it will do in about six 
weeks, it will be found that the occurrence 
of the eclipse is a tiUle later than the time 
registered in the table. When the earth ar- 
rives at c, which it will do at the end of 
three months, it will occur slill later than the 
registered time. In fact, at c the eclipses 
will occur about eight minutes later than the registered time; at 
» they will be twelve minutes later ; and at £ sixteen minutes later. 
By observations such as these, Roemer was struck with the fact 
that bis prediction of the eclipses proved in every cose to be 
wrong. It would at first occur to him that this discrepancy might 
arise from some errors of his observations ; but if such were the 
case, it might be expected that the result would betray that kind 
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•of ii^regularity which is always the character of such errors. Thus 
it would be expected that the predicted time would sometimes be 
later, and sometimes earlier, than the observed time, and that it 
would be later and earlier to an irregular extent. On the con<f 
trary, it was observed during an interval of little more than six 
months which the earth took to move from a to s, that the ob- 
fierved time was continually later than the predicted time, and 
moreover, that the interval by which it was later, continually and 
r^ularly increased. This was an effect too regular and consistent 
to be supposed to arise from the casual errors of observation ; it 
must have its origin in some physical cause of a regular kind. 

The attention of Roemer being thus attracted to the question, 
he determined to pursue the investigation by continuing to observe 
the eclipses for another half year. Time accordingly rolled on, 
and the earth, transporting the astronomer with it, moved from e 
to 7. On arriving at f, and comparing the observed with the pre- 
dicted eclipse, it was found that the observed time was now only 
twelve minutes later than the predicted time. Soon after the 
expiration of the ninth month, when the earth arrived at o, the 
observed time was found jto be only eight minutes later ; at h it 
was only four minutes later; and, finally, when the earth returned 
to its first relative position with the planet, the observed time 
corresponded precbely with the predicted time.* 

From this course of observation and inquiry it became apparent 
that the lateness of the eclipse depended altogether on the increased 
distance of the earth from Jupiter. The greater that distance, the 
later was the occurrence of the eclipse as apparent to the observers, 
and on calculating the change of distance it was found that the 
delay of the eclipse was exactly proportional to the increase of the 
earth's distance from the place where the eclipse occurred. Thus 
when the earth was at e, the eclipse was observed 1 6 minutes, or 
about 960 seconds later than when the earth was at A. The dia- 
meter of the orbit of the earth, a e, measuring about 182 millions 
of miles, it appeared that that distance produced a delay of 960 
seconds, which was at the rate of 190000 miles per second. It 
appeared, then, that for every 1 90000 miles that the earth's dis- 
tance from Jupiter was increased, the observation of the eclipse 
was delayed one second. 

Such were the facts which presented themselves to Roemer. 
How were they to be explained ? It would be absurd to suppose 
that the actual occurrence of the eclipses was delayed by the in- 
oreased distance of the earth from Jupiter. These phenomena 
depend only on the motion of the satellite and the position of 

* The exact interval is 398 days, the synodic period of Jupiter. 
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Jupiter*s sbadow, and have nothing to do with, and can bare 
no dependence on, the position or motion of the earth ; yet, un- 
questionably the time at which they appear to occur to an ob« 
eerver upon the earth, has a dependence on the distance of the 
earth from Jupiter. 

To solve this difficulty, the happy idea occurred to Roemer that 
the moment at which we see the extinction of the satellite by its 
entrance into the shadow is not, in any case, the very moment at 
which that event takes place, but some time afterwards, viz., such 
an interval as is sufficient for the light which lefl the satellite just 
before its extinction to reach the eye. Viewing the matter thus, 
it will be apparent that the more distant the earth is from the 
satellite, the longer will be the interval between the extinction of 
the satellite and the arrival of the last portion of light which left 
it, at the earth ; but the moment of the extinction of the satellite 
is that of the commencement of the eclipse, and the moment of the 
arrival of the light at the earth is the moment the commencement 
of the eclipse is observed. 

Thus Roemer, with the greatest felicity and success, explained 
the discrepancy between the calculated and the observed times of 
the eclipses ; but he saw that these circumstances placed a great 
discovery at his hand. In short, it was apparent that light is pro- 
pagated through space with a certain definite speed, and that the 
circimistances we have just explained supply the means of measur- 
ing that velocity. 

We have shown that the eclipse of the satellite is delayed one 
second more for every 190000 miles that theearth*s distance from 
Jupiter is increased, the reason of which obviously is, that hght 
takes one second to move over that space ; hence it is apparent that 
the velocity of light is at the rate, in round numbers, of 200000 
miles per second. 

We are then to remember that when light is propagated through 
space with the astonishing velocity of 200000 miles per second, 
there is no material substance which really has this progressive 
velocity; it belongs merely to the form of the pulsations, or undu- 
lations. The same observations, exactly, are applicable to the 
transmission of the waves of sound through the air. 

[219 a. determined by aberration. — The English astro* 
nomer, Bradley, was led to the same result by his famous dis- 
covery of the aberration of light, the principle of which is briefly 
explained below. Let e, e' be two opposite positions of the earUi 
in its orbit round the sun. Let e f be the direction of the mean 
position of a fixed star as seen from e. It was expected that when 
the earth was at b, moving in the direction of the arrow, the 
star would appear to move in the opposit^^ direction^ and that 
accordingly the line joining it and the eaxOx, ox^ m oiOoiec ^^1^^ 
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the axis of the obseryer*s telescope, would fall behind b f in some 
such direction as e o^. It was found, however, that when the earth 
was at E, the telescope had to be — 
pointed in front (relatively to the 
earth's motion) of this mean position, 
so as to take a position such as e a at 
By and B^ of' at b^. The angle made 
bj this direction with the mean direc- 
tion of the star is called the dberra- 
tion^ and its bearing on the determi- 
nation of the velocity of light may be 
illustrated as follows. 




Fig. 140 a. 




Fig. 140 h. 



Suppose a shower of rain drops to fall vertically, and suppose 
an observer furnished with a tube by means of which he is to 
determine in what direction the drops are fall- 
ing. So long as he remains at rest, drops 
which enter his tube at a will fall freely to the 
bottom, provided the tube is held vertical. He 
will therefore pronounce the drops to fall 
vertically. But if he now begins to move 
uniformly from b towards J", drops entering 
at a will strike the advancing side of the tube, and will no longer, 
therefore, appear to be falling in the same direction. But by 
inclining his tube forward, he will find that beyond a certain 
position of inclination the drops will not strike the advancing side 
of the tube, but will fall on the other side. There will be, there- 
fore, an intermediate position in which the drops fall free of the 
advancing side of the tube, and in which at the same time the 
foremost side moves in such a way as just to escape the falling 
drops, and allow them to reach the bottom. Let b a^ he this 
position. Then it is evident that the drops will appear to come 
in the direction a^ b, since when the tube is held in this direction 
they fall freely to the bottom. It is also evident that if the velo- 
(dty of the observer be known, that of the falling drops can be 
found; since the observer evidently passes over the space by^ 
whilst the drops fall through of b^% and therefore the velocity of 
the observer is to that of the drops as y I/' is to of 6% or as the 
tangent of the angle b of V is to unity. 

Such is the explanation of the phenomenon in the case of the 

star. The direction of the drops is the direction of the rays of 

light, the tube is the telescope, and the velocity of light is deduced 

by a simple proportion from the known velocity of the earth in its 

orbit and the observed angle of aberration. The result is roughly 

1 rr ti. vel. of earth 18 miles 18 ,0 

vel. of light = -^—^ -, — = ji — = "=. \%OQWi* 

•tan, of aberration tan. 20" .1 -OOOY 
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This result at Once confirms Roomer's and sbows the identity of 
the velocities of light coming from the ' sun and the fixed stars 
respectively.] 

[219 5. rixeau'a ezpeiiment. — A circular disc db, provided 
with perforations bounded by radii and separated by spaces 

equal in breadtii to the 

0.4 j(. I ^1 perforations themselvest 

I was connected with ma- 
chinery by which a rapid 
£ rotation could be given. 

Fig. 140 c, to it about an axis in the 

plane of the paper, and by which also the rate of its rotation was 
registered. A plate of glass b c was so placed as to reflect light 
from a source a perpendicularly throujo^h the due upon a plane 
mirror f. This light was then reflected back through the disc to 
an observer at o. When the disc, was caused to rotate so rapidly 
that the perforations ceased to be separately visible, the appear- 
ance at o was that of a steady light in the direction (^ 7. The 
light traversed the double distance d 7 in time to return through 
the same aperture by which it had passed previously. But on 
increasing the rate of rotation of d e, this light became gradually 
fainter, and at length vanished ; the rays returning from f too late 
to pass through the aperture, were stopped. A more rapid rate still 
allowed the rays to return by the aperture next to that by which 
they bad entered, whilst a still more rapid rotation again obstructed 
their return by interposing one of the solid parts of the disc. 

From the rate of rotation at the first extinction of the light, the 
time required to replace an aperture by the neighbouring sector 
was obtained, which was, therefore, that required by the light to 
traverse twice the known distance df. Fizeau's result closely 
approximates to those derived from astronomical observation.] 

[2190. 7oaoault'a ezpeiiment. — Through a slit in a plate p, 
light from a source a was allowed to shine on a glass reflector b c, 

by which it was directed upon a 
mirror d, which revolved round 
an axis perpendicular to the 
plane of the paper, a convex 
lens L being so placed as to 
form an image of the slit p at D. 
E, F were a series of spherical 
reflectors whose centres were in 
Fig. 140 d. ^' I^Ti"Dg those parts, there- 

fore, of the revolution of d in 
which the light incident on d was reflected to either of these 
mirrors, they returned it to d, and re-formed an image of the slit 
on the surface of the mirror. • This image was then reproduced 
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by the lens l on a ground-glass plate o, which had a line engraved 
with a diamond in the place where this image was formed when 
the mirror was at rest. As the mirror slowly revolved, this image 
.was intermittent, hut a moderate rate of rotation caused it to 
appear continuous. This continuous image coincided with the 
line on the plate, since the time occupied by the light in traversing 
the double distance d e was so small that the mirror d did not in 
it turn through any sensible angle. As the rate of rotation in- 
xnreased, however, the mirror described a perceptible angle in tb^s 
time, and the result was that the rays did not return by precisely 
the path which they pursued towards d, but proceeded to a point 
of on the screen. On measuring the rate of rotation corresponding 
to a certain displacement of the image q'^ data were again obtained 
for the determination of the velocity of light, and again nearly 
the same result was arrived at. 

But the most important part of this experiment consists in a 
variation of it which determined the relative velocity of light in 
air and in water. A tube h, filled with water, was interposed 
between d and one of the fixed mirrors f. Two images were then 
formed on the plate o, one by light which had come from the 
mirror b, and passed through air during the whole of its course ; 
the other, by light which had passed and repassed through the 
tube H. The latter was easily distinguishable from the other both 
by its comparative faintness and by its greenish- blue colour. The 
wateT'image uhu found to be displaced further than the air 'image; 
which proves that the mirror revolved further whilst light was 
passing through the water than whilst it was passing through air, 
and therefore that the velocity of light in water is less than that 
in air. This result will be again referred to in (227).] 

220. Amplitude of waves. — In order to submit the pheno- 
mena of light to a strict physical analysis, it is not enough to 
measure the motion of its waves. We require also to know their 
amplitude or breadth^ just as, in the case of the waves of the sea, 
we should require to know not only the rate at which they are 
propagated over the surface of the water, but also the space which 
intervenes between the hollow or crest of each and the hollow or 
crest of the succeeding one. 

D e a E 




B 
Fig. 141. 



For the solution of this problem we are indebted to Newton 
himself. To render intelligible the mode in which he solved it, 
let U8 imagine a fiat plate of glass, such as d e (Jig. 141*)) placed 
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upon a convex lens of glass, the surface of which is represented 
by AB, but which must be supposed to have infinitely less curva- 
ture than that which appears in the figure. 

The under surface of the flat plate will touch the vertex of 
the convexity at c, and the further any point on the under surface 
is from c, the greater will be the distance between the surfaces 
of the two glasses. Thus the distance between them at a is less 
than at c, and the distance at c is less than at e, and so on. The 
distance at the surfaces gradually increasing, in fact, from o out- 
ward. 

If, looking down on the plate de, we consider the point c as a 
centre, and a circle be described round it, at all points of that 
circle the surfaces of the glasses will have the same distances be- 
tween them, and the greater that circle is, the greater will be the 
distance between the surfaces of glass. 

Having the glasses thus arranged, Newton let a beam of light 
of some particular colour, produced by a prism, as red, for ex- 
ample, fall on the surface of the glass de. He found that the 
eftect produced was that a black spot appeared at the centre c, 
where the glasses touched; that immediately around this spot 
there appeared a circle of red light ; that beyond that circle ap- 
peared a dark ring; that outside of that dark ring there was 
another circle of red light, still having the point c as its centre. 
Outside this second circle appeared another dark ring, beyond 
which there was another circle of red light, and so on, a series of 
circles of red light alternated with dark rings being formed, all 
having the point c as their common centre. 

The distances between the surfaces of glass at which the suc- 
cessive circles of red light were found, were too minute to be 
directly measured, but they were easily calculated by measuring 
the diameters of the circles of light ; and, knowing the diameter 
of the convex surface acb, this was a simple problem in geometry 
easily solved, and admitting the greatest accuracy. 

On making these calculations, Newton found that the distance 
between these glass surfaces where the second red circle was 
formed was triple the distance corresponding to the first ; that at 
the third red circle the distance was five times that of the first ; 
and so on in the order of the odd numbers. He found also that 
the distance corresponding to the first dark ring was double the 
distance of the first bright ring ; that at the second dark ring 
was four times the same ; and so on in the order of the even 
numbers. 

Thus, if we express the space between the glasses at the first 
red ring by i, the space between them within that circle and the 
centre c would be a fraction, and at the centre where the really 
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black spot is, is o. The space corresponding to the first dark 
ring outside the first red ring would be 2; the space at the 
second red circle would be 3 ; that at the second dark ring 4, 
and so on. 

Newton*s explanation of these phenomena was based on the 
corpuscular theory, but it is in substance the same as that of the 
nndulatory theory. On this system the following is their explana- 
tion ; the light which enters the eye is composed of two principal 
parts; one of which is reflected from the lower surface of the 
upper plate; tbe other being reflected from the upper surface 
of the lens below. These two sets of rays coming in the same 
direction may either strengthen or destroy one another according 
as the crest of the wave of one falls on the crest or in the hollow 
of that of the other. Theory shows that the latter will be the 
case, or the sets of undulations will destroy one another, where 
the distance of the glasses is an even multiple of the quarter- 
wave-length, whilst the undulations will strengthen one another, 
and a bright ring will be formed where this distance is an odd 
multiple of the same. 

It is evident, then, that to measure the amplitude of the lu- 
minous waves, it was only necessary to calcidate the distance 
between the glasses at the first red ring.] 

221. irmnber of undulations in an inob. — When light of 
other colours was thrown upon the glass, a similar system of 
luminous rings was produced, but it was found in each case that 
the first ring varied in its diameter according to the colour of the 
light, and consequently that the amplitude of the waves of lights 
of diflerent colours is diflerent. It appeared that the waves of 
red light were the largest ; orange came next to them ; then yel- 
low, green, blue, indigo, and violet succeeded each other, the 
waves of each being less than those of the preceding. But the 
most astonishing part of this most celebrated investigation was 
the minuteness of these waves. It appeared that the waves of 
red light were so minute, that 40000 of them would be comprised 
within an inch, while the waves of violet light, forming the other 
extreme of the series, were so small, that 60000 spread over an 
inch, and the waves of light of other colours were of intermediate 
magnitudes. [Accordingly, when white light was allowed to 
fall on the plates, the various systems of rings corresponding to 
the differently coloured rays of which that light consists were 
seen separately formed, and by their partial superposition pro- 
duced the appearance of a great number of concentric rings, no 
two of which were alike, and all gorgeously coloured. This phe- 
nomenon is what is usually known as " Newton's rings.**] 

Thus was discovered the physical cause of the splendour and 
variety of colours, and a singular and myst^ious alliance was de- 
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veloped between colour and sound. Lights are of Torious hues, ac- 
cording to the magnitude of the pulsations that produce them, vary 
exactly as musical sounds change their tone and pitch according 
to the magnitude of the aerial pulsations from which they result.- 

But this is not all. The alliance between sound and light does 
not terminate here. We have only spoken of the amplitude of 
the luminous waves, and have shown that it determines the tints 
of colours. What are we to say for the altitudes of the waves ? 
Here, again, is another link of kindred between the eye and the 
ear. As the altitude of sonorous waves determines the loudness 
of the sounds, so the altitude of luminous waves determines the 
intensity or brightness of the colour. 

There is one step more in the series of wondrous results which 
these memorable investigations have unfolded. As the perception 
of sound is produced by the tympanum of the ear vibrating in 
sympathetic accordance with the pulsations of the air produced 
by the sounding body, so the perception of light and colour is 
produced by similar pulsations of the membrane of the eye vibrat- 
ing in accordance with ethereal pulsations propagated from the 
visible object. As in the case of tte ear, the rigour of scientific 
investigation requires us to estimate the rate of the pulsation of 
the tympanum corresponding to each particular note, so in the 
case of light are we required to count the vibrations of the retina 
corresponding to every tint and colour. It may well be asked, 
in some spirit of incredulity, how the solution of such a problem 
could be hoped for ; yet^ as we shall now see, nothing can be more 
simple and obvious. 

222. Let us suppose an object of any particular colour, a red star, 
for example, looked at from a distance. From the star to the eye 
there proceeds a continuous line of waves ; these waves enter tiie 
pupil, and impinge upon the retina; for each wave which thus 
strikes the retina, there will be a separate pulsation of that mem- 
brane. It.s rate of pulsation, or the number of pulsations which 
it makes per second, will therefore be known, if we can ascertain 
how many luminous waves enter the eye per second. 

It has been already shown that light moves at the rate of about 
200000 miles per second ; it follows, therefore, that a length of 
ray amounting to 200000 miles must enter the pupil each second ; 
the number of times, therefore, per second, which the retina will 
vibrate, will be the same as the number of the luminous waves 
contained in a ray 200000 miles long. 

Let us take the case of red light. In 200000 miles there are" 
in round numbers 1 000,000000 feet, and therefore 1 2000,000000 
inches. In each of these 1 2000,000000 of inches there are 40000 
waves of red light. In the whole length of the ray, therefore, 
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there are 480,000000,000000 waves. Since this ray, however, 
enters the eye in one second, and the retina must pulsate once for 
each of these waves, we arrive at the astounding conclusion, that 
when we behold a red object, the membrane of the eye trembles 
at the rate of 480,000000,000000 of times between every two 
ticks of a common clock ! 

In the same manner, the rate of pulsation of the retina corre- 
sponding to other tints of colours is determined ; and it is found 
that when violet light is perceived, it trem'bles at the rate of 
720,000000,000000 of times per second. 

223. Table of nndnlationa. — In the annexed table are given 
the magnitudes of the luminous waves of each colour, the number 
of them which measure an inch, and the number of undulations per 
second which strike the eye : — 



Gelonn. 


Length of Undulation 
in Parts of an Inch. 


Nanber of Undulations 
in an Inch. 


Number of Undttlations 
per Second* 


Extreme Red - 

Red . . . 

Orange 

YeUow - - 

Green 

Blue ... 

Indigo 

Violet - - 

Extreme Violet 


0*0000256 
0*0000240 
O'0000U7 
0*OOOOZII 

0*0000196 
0*0000185 
0*0000174 
0*0000167 


37^ 
39180 

41610 

44000 

47460 
51 1 10 
54070 
57490 

S97SO 




45(>tOooooo,oooooo 
477,000000,000000 
506000000,000000 
535,000000,000000 
577,000000,000000 
azi,oooooo,oooooo 
658,000000,000000 
699,000000.000000 


727,000000,000000 



The preceding calculations are, as will be easily perceived, made 
only in round numbers, with a view of rendering the principles of 
the investigation intelligible. In the table the exact results of 
the physical investigations which have been carried on, on this 
subject, are given. 

224. Researolies of Tonngr- — That the sensation of light is 
produced by the vibrations of an extremely rare and subtle fluid, 
is an idea that was maintained by Descartes, Hooke, and some 
others; but it is to Huygens that the honour solely belongs of 
having reduced the hypothesis to a definite shape, and rendered it 
available to the purposes of mechanical explanation. Owing to 
the great success of Newton in applying the corpuscular theory to 
his splendid discoveries, the speculations of Huygens were long 
neglected ; indeed, the theory remained in the same state in 
which it was left by him till it was taken up by our countiyman, 
the late Dr. Young. By a train of mechanical reasoning, which 
in point of ingenuity has seldom been equalled, Dr. Young was 
conducted to some very remarkable numerical relations among 
some of the apparently most dissimilar phenomena of optics, to the 
general laws of diffraction, and to the two principles of colouration 
of crystallised substances. 
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Mains, so late as l8io, made the important discovery of the 
polarisation of light by reflection, and successfully explained 
the phenomenon by the hypothesis of an nndulatory propa^ 
gation. The theory subsequently received a great extension 
from the ingenious labours of Fresnel ; and the still more recent 
researches of Arago, Poisson, Herschel, Airy, and others, have 
conferred on it so great a degree of probability, that it may 
ahnost be regarded as ranking in the class of demonstrated 
truths. *' It is a theory,** says Herschel, " which, if not founded 
in nature, is certainly one of the happiest fictions that the genius 
of man has yet invented to group together natural phenomena, 
as well as the most fortunate in the support it has received 
from all classes of new phenomena, which at their discovery 
seemed in irreconcileable opposition to it. It is, in fact, in all its 
applications and details, one succession of felicities; inasmuch as 
that we may almost be induced to say, if it be not true, it deserves 
to be.*' 

225. Selations of Uffht and heat. — Light and heat are so 
intimately related to each other, that philosophers have doubted 
whether they are identical principles, or merely co-existent in the 
luminous rays. They possess numerous properties in common; 
being reflected, refracted, and polarised according to the same 
laws, and even exhibit the same phenomena of interference. Most 
substances during combustion give out both light and heat ; and 
all bodies, except the gases, when heated to a high temperature, 
become incandescent. Nevertheless, there are many circum- 
stances in which they appear to difler. 

A thin plate of transparent glass interposed between the face 
and a blazing flre intercepts no sensible portion of the light, but 
most sensibly diminishes the heat. Light and heat are therefore 
not intercepted alike by the same substances. Heat is also com- 
bined in diflerent degrees with the diflerent rays of the solar 
spectrum. A very remarkable discovery on this subject was 
made by Sir William Herschel, which would seem to establish the 
independence of the heating and illuminating eflects of the solar 
rays. Having placed thermometers in the several prismatic colours 
of the solar spectrum, he found the heating power of the rays 
gradually increased from the violet (where it was least) to the 
extreme red, and that the maximum temperature existed some 
distance beyond the red, out of the visible part of the spectrum. 
The experiment was soon after repeated with great care by 
Berard, who confirmed Herschers conclusions relative to the aug- 
mentation of the calorific power from the violet to the red, and 
even beyond the spectrum. This discovery of the inequality of 
the heating power of the diflerent ra^rs led to the inquirv whether 
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the chemical action produced by light upon certain bodies was 
merely the effect of the heat accompanying it, or owing to some 
other cause. By a series of delicate experiments, Berard found 
that this action b not only independent of the heating power, but 
follows entirely a different law ; its intensity being greater in the 
violet ray, where the heating power is the least, and least in the 
red ray, where the heating power is the greatest. We are thus 
led to the conclusion that the solar rays possess at least three 
distinct powers — those of heating, illuminating, and effecting 
chemical combinations and decompositions ; and these powers are 
distributed among the different refrangible rays in such a manner 
as to show their complete independence of each other. 



■jj 



[zz6. Keflaotlon. — As the ordinary phenomena of reflection 

end rerraction have been before explained, it oulj remains now 
to show hoTT the laws before stated bb established bj esperiment 
are deduced from the nndulalorj hypothesis. 

Suppose a series of waves to emanate from a source C in a nni- 
form medium, and consider only a secCton made by the plane of 




the paper. These waves will then have a circular form, and c 
will be their common centre. Suppose them to impinge on a 
smootb and impenetrable surftce x b. The progress of the un- 
dulations will, of course, be arrested, and each particle of the 
medium, as it is affected by each successive wave, will oscillate in 
contact with the sur&ce. The effect will therefore be tbe same 
as if, the nndulations proceeding from c beinf; destroyed, new dis- 
turbances were given to the medium at the different points of a b 
at the dmes when waves from c would have reached tiiem. From 
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each one of these points, therefore, will proceed a series of waves 
which will be only semicircular, because prevented by the surface 
A B from completing their circular form. 

Consider now the instant when a certain wave from c would 
have taken the position aob. The disturbance at any point n 
began when this wave struck the surface a b at this point, and has 
been extending during the time which the wave would have re- 
quired to reach p. The semicircular wave will therefore be at a 
distance from n equal to n p, that is, its form will be a semicircle 
whose centre is n and radius n p. On drawing a number of these 
semicircles, as in the figure, it appears the curve on which they in- 
tersect most closely (and by reasoning which lies beyond our limits 
it may be shown that within this curve their effect vanishes) is a 
Gircnlar arc a d^b, in all respects similar to a o b, but having its 
centre in c% a point equally distant from ab with c, but on the 
opposite side. The appearance therefore after reflection will be 
that of a precisely similar system of concentric waves arising 
from c'. 

K CN be the direction of an incident portion of a wave, c'n will 
be its direction after reflection ; and since cm is equal to c^m, 
HN is common to the triangles cmn and c^mn, and the right angles 
CMN and c^MN are equal, it follows that the angle cnq or ncm 
is equal to m c^ n or q n b, that is, the angle of incidence is equal 
to the angle of reflection.] 

[227. Refraction. — Let a portion of a circular wave which is 

so small that it maybe taken as straight, 
fall in the direction A b on the bound- 
surface BB^ of another medium. 




mg 



Let B m be the surface of the incident 
wave. Suppose that during the time 
in which the disturbance would travel 
from m to b^ a wave in the second 
medium would pass through b c. Now 
as the wave reaches the surface b b^, 
the various points of the latter are 
disturbed, and semicircular waves are 
propagated from them in both directions, but on account of the 
different velocities in the two media, these will not correspond so 
as to form complete circular waves. Those above b b' will pro- 
duce as before a reflected ray, whilst those below will in the fol- 
lowing manner produce the refracted ray. By the time that m 
has reached b', the disturbance around b will have reached the 
semicircle described in the figure, while the intermediate waves 
will have spread out into semicircles which will all touch the 
line drawn fi-om b^ to touch the b wave at c. This will be their line 
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of closest intersection (we must again assume the results of in- 
vestigations beyond our present limits), and will therefore be the 
surface of the refracted wave. The refracted ray will be perpen- 
dicular to this, and will therefore take the direction b c. 

Drawing through b a line ll^ perpendicular to the surface, A.BI. 
IS the angle of incidence, and c^i/ that of refraction. We shall 

then have 

sin ABL sinmBB^ m-Bf bc yrb^ 



sin GB L^ sin c B^ B b b^ b b' b c 

which is the ratio of the velocities in the two media, and therefore 
constant, whatever be the angle of incidence. 

Fonoault's experiment. — On the corpuscular theory, refrac- 
tion is aeoounted for by the h3rpothesi8 that the particles of the 
denser medium attract the corpuscles of light, and cause them to 
pursue a course more nearly vertical to the surface of the medium 
on entering. This necessarily demands that the velocity shall be 
accelerated on passing into the denser medium. Foucault, by 
showing that the velocity of light in the optically denser medium 
is less than in the rarer, invalidated this explanation, and con- 
firmed that of the undulatory theory ; since the latter requires that 
in the denser medium, bc shall be less than yrb^ 

Dispersion. — The aberration of light shows that the velocities 
of light of different colours are the same in vacuo ; for, if they dif- 
fered, differently removed images of the star would be seen, each 
of which would be formed by rays of a different colour. Theory 
shows that this is not the case in a material medium ; but that 
waves of differing lengths have their different velocities ; those of 
shortest length having the least velocity. These are, therefore, 
the most changed in direction, as is found in experiments with the 
prism, in which the violet rays are seen to be most powerfully 
refracted.] 

In all cases where systems of undulation are propagated along the 
surface of a fluid or through an elastic medium, phenomena are 
produced by the intersection of systems of waves, by which, at 
certain points, the undulations obliterate each other. 

Such effects are called interferences^ one system of waves being 
said to interfere with another when such reciprocal obliterations 
take place. 

An instructive class of interesting optical phenomena are ex- 
plained upon this principle. 

228. Fresners experiments. — In order to exhibit the pheno- 
mena of the interference of light in such a manner as to develop 
the laws which govern it, and to supply numerical estimates of the 
data and constants of the undulatory theory, it is necessary to 
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contrive means by which two pencils of light, whether homogeneous 
or compound, of the same intensity, shall intersect each other at a 
Tery oblique angle and at a considerable distance from their foci. 
Fresnel, to whose experimental researches in this department of 
physics science is largely indebted, accomplished this object by 
reflection and refraction in the following manner. 

Let MC, m'c,^. 144^ be two plane reflectors inclined to each 

other at a rery obtuse angle. Let 
p be a focus of light produced by 
transmitting the light through a con-' 
verging lens of short focus, or by 
reflecting it from a concave specu- 
lum* The rays diverging from f are 
received upon the two plane re- 
flectors M c and m' c. An image of 
T will be formed by the reflector 
H G at p just as far behind the plane 
of M c as p is before it ; and, in like 
manner, another image of r will be 
produced by the reflector m' c at p' 
just as far behind the plane of m' c 
as p is before it. It follows, there- 
fore, that those rays which proceed 
from F, and are incident upon m c? 
will, after reflection, diverge as if they had originally proceed^ 
.iTjui p, and those rays which are incident upon m^ c will, aft^r 
reiiection, diverge as if they had originally proceeded from 1^. 
Therefore the pencils after reflection will be optically equivalent 
to two pencils radiating from p and p'. Thus we shall have a 
ijingle pencil radiating from the point p converted into two pencils 
-- ♦ intersecting each other at a very oblique 

X** / angle, and proceeding from the distant 

J\ I foci p and p'. 

Let A B c, /g'. 144a be a prism, with 
a very obtuse angle at b, and let p be 
a radiant point produced as before by 
a converging lens or concave reflector. 
The rays diverging from r, and inci- 
dent on the surface ab, will be re- 
fracted as if they proceeded from p' ; 
and, in like manner, the rays proceed- 
ing from p and incident upon b c will 
be refracted as if they proceeded from 
r^'. Thus we shall have two pencils 
Fig. 144a. as before, the rays of which will inter- 
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sect each other obliquely at the pointa i, these pendls coniuUnf 
of light of the ssme qu&litj and intenaitv. 

229. ZnterltoaiioB of bomoEeneoiu U^b — If two penul) 

of homogeneous light thus obtained be made to diverge trom two 
points r and t\Jig. 1446 and if the raja of these pencils intersect 
at verj oblique angles below the line a b, irhich is drawn parallel 
to the liae 7 r", nhich joins the foci of the two pencils, the follow- 
ing effects will ensue : — 

If a line c o o be diawn from the middle point of p r' perpendi* 
onkf to it, ererj point on thia line o o will be illuminated ; in fact, 
„' ^ „ an illuminated line will be formed 

iVom o to o, as indicated bj the 
dotted line in the figure. On ei- 
ther aide of this illuminated line 
o o will be found a dark curved 
line 1 1 and 1' 1', 10 that anj 
object held in either of these 
lines would be deprived of light. 
Outside these two dark curved 
lines will be found two other 
curved lines, 2 2 and 2' 2', which 
will be lines of light, so that any 
object held at any point of either 
fig lub ' ' of them will be illuminated. Be- 

yond these, again will be found two 
other dark curved Ibes, 3 3 and 3' 3', so that any object held in 
them will be in shadow or darkness ; beyond these agela will be 
two curved lines of light, aa before, 4 4 and 4' 4', so that any 
object held in either of these will be illuminated. Thus there suc- 
ceed each other a series of curved lines of light and darkness, tiie 
light lines having the colour and qualities of the light of the two 
pencils. The series of the illuminated curves of light and dark- 
ness at each wde of the central line o o are aymmetrieally ar- 
ranged, those on the one side having corresponding forms, positions, 
and distances to those on the other side. 

The curves formed by these light and dark lines are those known 
in geometry as the species of conic section called the hyperbola, 
the points 7 and r* being their common foct. Now, it is a well 
known property of this curve that the difference between the dis- 
tances of every point in it trom the two foci is the same. Thus, if 
lines be drawn &om f and r' to any point in any one of these 
curves, their difference will be the same as that of lines drawn 
from T and 7' to any other point in the same curve. Thus, for 
example, if r and r be two points upon the curve 4 4, then the 
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difier^ce^ between the distances of p and p from r and r' will be 
equal ; and, in like manner, if p' and p^ be two points on the 
curve 4' 4^ the differences between their distances from p and f' 
will be equal. 

It will presently be seen that this property gives rise to im- 
portant consequences. 

If an opaque screen be interposed between the line ab and 
either of the foci, p' for example, all these curves of bright and 
dark lines vanish, and a uniform illumination will be produced 
throughout the space below the line a b. This illumination, how- 
ever, will be found to have only half the intensity of the bright 
curves which were previously formed. 

Now, since by the interposition of the screen no light has been 
diffused below the line a b which was not there before, but, on the 
contrary, all the light proceeding from the focus p', which was 
there before, is now excluded, it follows that the effect of the rays 
which, proceeding from the focus p^, intersect those proceeding 
from the focus f, is to deprive the spaces marked by the dark 
curves 1 1, 3 3, 1' 1^ and 3' 3' of light, and to increase in a two- 
fold proportion the light in the spaces marked 00, 2 2, 4 4, 2' 2^, 
and 4^" 4''. 

Thus it appears that at the intersections of the rays proceeding 
from p, which take place upon the dark curves, the one light ex- 
tinguishes the other; and that at the intersections which take 
place upon the bright curves, the lights add their mutual inten- 
sities, and an intensity is produced equal to their sum ; for since 
they are equal to each other, this intensity b double the intensity 
of either. 

Now it will be evident, by reference to what has been esta- 
blished relating to undulations*, that this fact is merely a con- 
sequence of the interference of the waves of light. The foci p 
and p' may be considered as the centres round which two 
systems of luminous undulations are propagated. These sys- 
tems, encountering each other, intersect below the line a b. At 
those points where the waves meet under corresponding phases, 
that is to say, where the crest of one wave coincides with the crest 
of another, or the depression of one with the depression of another, 
they produce waves of double the height or double the depression 
of either. But at those points where they meet under contrary 
phases, that is, where the crest of one wave coincides with the 
depression of the other, or vice versd^ then the waves obliterate 
each other, and no undulation takes place at such point. In the 

• See Treatise on " Sound," Hand Book. 
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former case^ the light at the point of intersection has doable the 
intensity which it would have if the light from one focus alone 
was receiyed ; in the other case, the lights extinguish each other, 
and there is darkness. 

Now it will be easy to show that the bright curves indicated 
by the dotted lines in the figure correspond to points where the 
systems of waves intersect under the first condition above men- 
tioned, and that the dark curves correspond to those points where 
they intersect under the second condition. 

The middle line o o, which is a line of light, is at all its points 
equally distant from f and f'. Thus two lines fo and f^o drawn 
from the focus to the same point in it are always equal ; conse- 
quently the undulations which meet at any point such as o on this 
line, must necessarily meet under similar phases; for since the 
waves are of equal lengths, and since the distance f o is equal to 
the distance f'o, the same number of waves and parts of a wave 
must occupy the two distances, and consequently the waves must 
arrive at o under corresponding phases. 

The distance of any point of the first dark curve 1 1 from the 
focus F^ exceeds its distance from the focus f by half an undula- 
tion. If, therefore, the crest of a wave proceeding from f' arrive 
at any point on this curve, the depression of a wave proceeding 
from F must arrive at the same point at the same time ; and the same 
will be true of all points in the dark curve 1 1. The same obser- 
vation will also be applicable to the curve 1' 1^, only that in this 
case the distance of any point from f exceeds its distance from f' 
by half an undulation. Thus it appears that the waves propagated 
from the centres f and f^ always intersect on the dark curves 1 1 
and 1^ 1^ under contrary phases, and consequently obliterate each 
other's effects, and produce darkness. 

The distance of any point in the bright curve 2 z from f' exceeds 
the distance of the same point from f by the length of a complete 
undulation ; consequently, if the crest of a wave proceeding from p 
arrive at any point in such line, the crest of the preceding wave 
proceeding from f must arrive at it at the same time ; and the 
same will be true for every point, so that throughout this bright 
line 2 2 the intersecting waves increase each other's effect. The 
same will be true of the line 2' z\ Hence the illumination pro- 
duced along these two bright curves will be equal to the sum of the 
illuminations proceeding from the two foci. 

In the same manner, it appears that the distance of any point 
on the dark curve 3 3 from f^ exceeds the distance of the same 
point from f by the length of an undulation and a half, and the 
same consequences as in the case of the first curve follow ; so that 
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the waves intersecting on the dark curves 3 3 and 3' 3', meet 
under opposite phases, and obliterate each other. 

It is evident, therefore, that the several hyperbolic curves 
formed by the successive light and dark lines on either side of the 
central bright line o o derive their character from the multiple of 
only half a wave's length, which expresses the difference between 
the distance of their successive points from the two centres of un- 
dulation 7 and f', which are the common foci of all the curves ; 
and this multiple is in such case the length of the transverse axis 
of the hyperbola, of which the point c is the centre. 

The spaces intervening between the bright and dark curves 
correspond to points where waves intersect under phases which 
are neither perfectly coincident nor perfectly opposite, and where 
consequently they only partially efface each other. Hence the 
light gradually diminishes in these spaces between the bright and 
the dark curves. The difference between the distances of these 
intermediate points from the foci y and f^ exceeds a complete 
number of half undulations by a quantity which is less than hsdf an 
undulation. 

230. Znterference afTeoted by reflrangribillty. — In what has 
been here stated, it has been assumed that the light proceeding 
from the points f and f^ is homogeneous light. Now there are, as 
has been shown, various species of homogeneous light, differing from 
each other in refrangibility and colour ; and it is necessary to explain 
in what respects each variety of refrangibility and colour affects 
the phenomena of the bright and dark curves just explained. We 
find, accordingly, that by causing pencils of homogeneous light of 
different colours and refrangibilities to intersect as above described, 
the bright and dark curves formed by their interference retain the 
character of the hyperbola, but that while their general disposition 
on either side of the central line o o is the same, they are at different 
distances from each other ; that is to say, the distance of the first 
bright curve 2 2 from the central line o o, as well as the distance 
of any two corresponding curves from each other, are different for 
different species of homogeneous light. In general, the more re- 
frangible the light is, the nearer are the bright curves to each other. 
Thus the distance between one bright curve and another for violet 
or blue colour is less than the distance between the correspondinr^ 
bright lines for red or orange colour. 

231. Vndnlatioiis oompnted flrom Interference. — By an 
exact measurement of the dark and bright hyperbolic curves pro- 
duced by each species of homogeneous light, aided by their known 
geometrical properties, Fresnel was enabled to deduce the lengths 
of the undulations of the ether which correspond to each species of 
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232. ZDtMtiDroDce «r eomponiia IlBbt. — Since the distances 
between the bright and dark carres are diHerent for each species 
of bomogeneoua light, it follows that if the light which radiatea 
from p and f' be white solar light which ia composed of all the 
colours of the spectrum, we shall have all the systems of bright 
and dark curves which would be Beparatelj produced hj each of 
the component parts of the aolar lights superposed, and a nuxture 
of colours will conaequentlj ensue which will ' produce rows of 
fringes, the colours of which will be determined by the prismatic 
tints which will be thus mingled tc^ether. 

A complete analysis of the combination of the colours which would 
produce these fringes in the case of solar light would be extremely 
complicated. Some idea, however, may be formed of the manner 
in which the combination of colours is produced from j^. l^St 

in which the relative 

breadths and distances 
of the light and dark 
curves produced by 
the three homogeneous 
lights, red, green, and 
violet, are represented* 
The series of red fringes 
with their alternate 
"'■ ''*■ dark spaces are repre- 

sented by B B, the series of green stripes are represented by 
Q <j, and that of violet stripes by v v. If these be considered, 
instead of being placed, as in the figure, one above the other, 
to be superposed, the effects which would be produced by a line 
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proceeding from the two foci i* and p' composed of these three 
colours may be inferred. 

233. Xmieotloii or dllBraotioii. — If the rays of light diverging 
from a focus p (^. 146.), be incident upon an opaque object a b, 

all those rays of the pencil which are 
included within the angle a p b will 
be intercepted, so that a screen held 
at c D wUl receive none of those rays. 
If the lines p a and p b be con- 
tinued to a' and b', they will include 
upon the screen those spaces which 
would have been illuminated by the 
rays proceeding from p, which are 
intercepted by the opaque body a b. 
^ All the rays of the pencil included in 

the angles a p c and b p d will pro- 
ceed uninterruptedly, and will fall upon the screen. If these rays 
underwent no change of direction, they would illuminate those 
portions of the screen included between c and a' and d and b^. 
There would thus be an exact and well-defined shadow of the 
object A B formed upon the screen at Af b\ and the remainder of 
the screen would be illuminated in the same manner as it would 
have been if the opaque body a b had not been present. 

It is found, however, by experiment, that no such exact and 
well-defined shadow of the opaque object would be formed upon 
the screen. The outline of the space which would limit an exact 
and geometrical shadow of a b being determined, it is found that 
within this space light will enter, and that outside this space the 
illumination is not the same as it would have been if the object a b 
had not been interposed. 

From this it is inferred that the rays of light which pass 
the edges of the opaque object do not proceed in the same 
straight lines a a' and b b^, in which they would have pro* 
ceeded if the opaque object was not present. In a word, the 
appearance of the edpce of the shadow is not a well-defined line 
separating the illuminated from the dark part of the screen, 
but a line of gradually decreasing brilliancy from the illu- 
minated part of the screen to that in which the shadow becomes 
decided. 

This effect produced by the edges of an opaque body upon the 
light passing in contact with them, by which the rays are bent out 
of their course, either inwards or outwards, is called inflection or 
diffraction. 

This phenomenon is a consequence of the general property of 
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undulation.* When the system of waves propagated round 
F as a centre encounters the obstacles a b, subsidiary systems 
of undulation will be formed round a and b respectively as 
centres, and will be propagated from those points indepen- 
dently of and simultaneously with the original system of waves 
whose centre is f, and which will also proceed towards c a' and 
^ D B^ In a certain space round the lines a a^ and b b', 
along which the rays grazing the edge of the opaque 
body would have proceeded, the two systems of undu- 
lation will intersect each other and produce the phe- 
nomena of interference. 

234. Combined effects of inflection and inter- 
ference. — If the opaque body a b be very small, and 
the distance of the focus f from it be considerable, 
the two pencils formed by inflection, of which a and 
B are the foci, will intersect each other as represented 
in fig, 147.) and in this case all the phenomena of 
interference already described will ensue. Thus, if the 
light be homogeneous, a bright line of light will be 
formed under the centre of the opaque object ab, 
outside which will be dark lines, and then bright and 
dark lines alternately. If the arrangement of these 
lines be examined, they will be found to be hyper- 
bolic, as exhibited in^. 1 446 and to vary in their rela- 
tive distance with the quality of the light which radiates from 
the focus F. K the light radiating from such focus be compound 
solar light, then a series of coloured fringes will be formed, as 
already explained. 

235. Bxamples of tbe effects of inflection and inter- 
ference. — The variety of optical phenomena produced by light 
passing the edges of small opaque objects, or small openings made 
in opaque plates, is infinite. The principles, however, on which 
aU these appearances are explained, are the same. 

The following experiments form examples of the variety of which 
these phenomena are susceptible : — 

I. If a small sphere formed of any opaque substance be sus- 
pended in a dark room, and a pencil of homogeneous light be 
allowed to fall upon it, so that its shadow may be received upon a 
screen, it will be found that a bright spot will appear in the middle 
of the shadow, outside which will be a dark circle, beyond which 
there will be a bright circle, and beyond that a dark circle, and so 
on ; the circles corresponding successively to the interference of 
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the rays, by which their brilliancy is either doubled or extinguished, 
and the colour of the bright circles corresponding to that of the 
light. 

If the light which falls on the sphere in this case be compound 
solar light, the central spot on the screen will be white, and will 
be surrounded by a series of coloured fringes, produced by the 
superposition of the coloured rings which would be produced 
separately by each compound of the solar light. 

II. If a fine wire or sewing-needle be held close to one eye, the 
other eye being closed, and be looked at so as to be projected 
upon the light of a window, or a white screen, several needles will 
be seen. 

HI. If the eye be directed in a dark room to a narrow slit in 
the window-shutter by which light is admitted, several slits will 
be seen separated by dark bands. 

IV. If a piece of card, having a narrow incision made in it, be 
held between the eye and a candle, a series of slits will be seen 
parallel to each other, exhibiting the colours of the spectrum. The 
same appearance may be produced with increased efiect by looking 
through the slit at the sun light admitted through an opening in 
the window-shutter. 

236. Tbln transparent plates. — It has been already shown 
that when light passes from any transparent medium to another of 
different density, a part of it is reflected from their conmion sur- 
face, and a part only transmitted. Thus, when light passing 
through air is incident upon the surface of glass, a certain part of 
it is reflected from such surface, but the greater part enters it. 
When that portion which penetrates the glass arrives at the second 
surface, which separates the glass from the air, on the other side a 
like effect ensues, a portion of the light is reflected from the second 
surface, the greater part, however, penetrating it, and passing into 
the air. There are, therefore, two systems of reflected rays, one 
reflected from the first surface of the glass, and the other by the 
second surface. 

The first system of reflected rays is thrown back immediately 
into the air ; the second system is thrown back into the glass, and 
must pass through the first surface of the glass before it returns 
into the air. 

If the two surfaces which thus successively reflect a portion of 
the light which passes through the transparent medium be very 
close together, and if they be not precisely parallel, the reflected 
rays wUl intersect each other, and produce the phenomena of 
interference. 
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237. Xridescence of flsli-soalest soap-bnbblest niotberH>f« 
pearl« featberst ^us* — Hence arise the curious and beautiful 
appearances of iridescence which are observable whenever trans* 
parent substances are exhibited in sufficiently thin plates or 
laminae, the prismatic colours observable in the scales of fishes, in 
spirit of wine spread in thin films on dark surfaces, in oil thinly 
diffused over the surface of water, and the thin laminsa of crystals 
and soap-bubbles, and bubbles of glass blown to extreme tenuity^ 
in the laminae of mother-of-pearl, and in the wings of insects and 
leathers of birds. 



CHAP. IX. 

DOUBLE BEFBACTIOir. 

238. Transparent media resolved into two classes. — Trans* 

parent substances consist of two classes, which present optical 
phenomena depending on certain physical properties inherent in 
the constitution of each class of media respectively. The pheno- 
mena, both optical and physical, suggest in the first class the sup- 
position that they consist of molecules which are uniform in their 
form and reciprocal effects, so that the forces which they exercise 
one upon the other are the same in every direction. To this class 
belong every species of aeriform fluid, all liquids, and certain 
transparent solids, such as glass, when properly annealed. 

239. Singrle reftectingr media. — In all these substances the 
constituent molecules appear to be so arranged, that we might 
conceive them to be spherules of matter, from the centres of 
which forces emanate which are equal in every direction. [ The 
velocity of undulations is the same in them in every direc- 
tion ; accordingly the surface of a wave in them is a sphere, 
and the closest intersection of these spheres, as in sec. 227, 
gives a single plane as the resultant wave-surface of the re* 
fracted ray.] 

240. Bonble reflraetinff media. — The second class of sub* 
stances, which includes crystallised minerals, generally exhibits 
phenomena which lead to the supposition that their constituent 
molecules are not spherules, or, at least, that they do not exercise 
like forces in all directions round their centres. The pheno* 
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menon of crjstallisation^ already explained*, itself suggests this 
supposition ; for when a substance passes from the liquid to the 
solid state, and undergoes the process of crystallisation, the parti- 
cles affect a particular arrangement with reference to one another, 
so as to present themselves towards each other in certain directions, 
as if they had sides which mutually attracted or repelled each other. 
[In consequence probably of these unequal forces, .the velocity of 
undulations in these bodies is not the same in every direction ; a 
disturbance therefore in them will not extend itself in a spherical 
wave, but in a wave which appears usually to be ellipsoidal ; such 
waves may have more than one closest intersection, and may 
accordingly give rise to more than one refracted ray.] 

241. Utacrystallised medlam. — To render more clearly 
intelligible the effects produced by crystallised substances on light 
transmitted through them, we shall first briefly recapitulate the 
effects produced on rays of light by an ordinary transparent un- 
crystallised medium, such as air, water, or glass. 

Let us suppose such a substance reduced to the form of a 
sphere, which, if it be gas or liquid, may be done by enclosing it in 
a thin globe of glass ; and if it be a solid, it may be reduced to the 
spherical form in the lathe. Let enqs, fig. 148., represent a 

section of this transparent 
sphere, and e p a o another 
section at right angles to it. 

Let z N and i n represent 
two rays of homogeneous light 
incident at n, one in a direc- 
tion which, being continued) 
would pass through the centre 
c of the sphere, and the other, 
IN, in a direction oblique to 
the former. 

If the sphere be composed 
of non-crystallised transparent 
matter, the ray zn will pass 
through it, pursuing the ori- 
ginal direction; and conse- 
quently, after passing the 
centre c, will emerge from the 
lowest point s in the direction 
s T, so that its course shall be 
in no wise changed by the 
Fig. 148. transparent medium through 
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whicli it has passed ; but the raj i n, which falls obliquely at the 
point N, will, according to the law of refraction already explained, 
be deflected from its course towards the diameter n c s, and will 
follow a direction such as n n, which makes an angle with tx s, less 
than that which i n makes with n z. 

The laws which govern in this case the refracted ray are as 
follows : — 

I. If the incident ray be perpendicular to the surface at the 
point of inciderlce, its direction will not be changed in passing 
through the transparent medium. 

n. If the incident ray form an angle, such as i n z, with the per- 
pendicular N z at the point of incidence, then the refracted ray n b 
will form an angle with the same perpendicular n z, or with its 
production n s, the plane of which will coincide with the plane of 
the angle of incidence z n i. 

HI, If the angle of incidence i n z be varied, the angle of refrac- 
tion B N s will be also varied, but in such a manner that the ratio 
of the sine of the angle of incidence i n z to that of the angle of 
refraction b n s shall always be the same, so long as the transparent 
medium into which the ray passes is the same. 

rV. J£ while the incident rays z n and i n preserve their position, 
the sphere be turned round its centre c, so as to bring successively 
every part of its surface to coincide with the point of incidence n, 
the refracted ray n b will still maintain the same direction and 
position, and the ray z n will still pass through the centre of the 
gphere c, no matter what position may be given to the sphere, so 
long as the position of its centre c remain unchanged. 

Thus the direction and position of the incident rays i n and z n, 
and of the refracted rays n b and n s, will remain fixed, although 
the transparent sphere which they penetrate may be changed in 
an infinite variety of ways, so as to bring all its points in succes- 
sion to coincide with the point of incidence n of the rays. 

Such are the phenomena which are produced when the rays i n 
and z N are incident upon a sphere composed of uncrjnstallised 
transparent substance. The same phenomena will always prevail 
in the case even of certain crystallised substances ; but in the case 
of other crystallised media, different and far more complicated 
phenomena are developed, which we shall now proceed to explain. 

242. Crystallised media. — Let a sphere be formed of one of 
the class of crystals of which Iceland spar or the crystallised car- 
bonate of lime is a specimen, and let this sphere be submitted to 
the same experiments as have been described in the former Case. 
When the rays in and zn, ^. 149., penetrate the sphere at n, 
they will each of them be resolved into two rays, one of which, 
in the figure, is indicated by the uniform line, and the other by 
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Fig. 149. 



the dotted line. The rajs in- 
dicated hy the uniform lines 
N s and N B, will conform to the 
laws of refraction which prevail 
in uncrystallised media ; that is 
to say, the ray ns will pass 
through the centre of the 
sphere c, preserving the direc- 
tion of the incident ray z n, 
which strikes the surface of the 
^ sphere at n in a perpendicular 
direction, and the ray nb will 
be in the plane of the angle of 
incidence inz. Also, If the 
ray in be made to fall at v, so 
as to form any other angle of 
incidence, the ray n b will vary 
its inclination to the perpen- 
dicular N 8, in conformity with 
the law of refraction, which 
establishes a constant ratio be- 
tween the sines of the angles of incidence and refraction. 

But none of these characters are found to attend the other rays 
Ns' and nb' into which the original incident rays are resolved by 
the crystal. The ray ns^ although proceeding from the ray zn, 
which is incident perpendicularly at the point n, does not pene- 
trate the medium in the same direction, but makes a certain angle 
8^N 8 with the perpendicular. Thus, in the case of this ray there 
is an acute angle of refraction corresponding to perpendicular 
incidence. In the case of the ray nb' it is found that it deviates 
on the one side or the other of the plane of the angle of incidence 
iNz, and thus this ray violates that general law of common re- 
fraction which declares that the plane of the angle of refraction 
coincides with the plane of the angle of incidence. 

If the angle formed by the incident ray in with the perpendi- 
cular ZN be varied, the angle which the refracted ray nb makes 
with the perpendicular n s will be also varied, but not according 
to the law of sines which prevails in the case of ordinary re- 
fraction. 

243. Tlie ordinary and extraordinary rays. — Thus it 
appeal^ that in such crystallised media the incident ray is resolved 
into two rays, one of which conforms to the laws of common re- 
fraction, and the other violates them, and is regulated by other 
and different conditions. The two rays into which the incident 
ray is thus resolved are called the ordinary and extraordinary rays ; 
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tliat which conforms to the laws of common refraction being 
called the ordinary^ and that which violates them the extraordinarf 
ray. 

If the sphere be now supposed to be moved, as before, round 
its centre c, so as to bring successively all the points of its surface 
to coincide with the point of incidence ir, it will be found that 
the ordinary rays ns and nb will preserve their direction and 
position fixed in all positions which the sphere shall assume ; but 
that the direction and position of the extraordinary rays irs' and 
nb' will vary with every change of position of the sphere. They 
will sometimes approach to, and sometimes recede from, the ordi- 
nary rays ; and they will sometimes deviate on one side, and some- 
times on the other, of the plane of the angle of incidence ; but in 
all cases there will be a maximum deviation from the ordinary 
ray, which will not be exceeded. 

244. Axis of double reftraotion. — By varying the position of 
the sphere so as to bring the various points of its surface to coin- 
cide with the point of incidence n, a point will be found upon it 
at which the extraordinary ray n s' will coincide with the ordinary 
ray ns. As this point approaches the point n, the angle s'vs 
under t&e ordinary and extraordinary ray will be observed c(m- 
tinually to diminish; an effect which will indicate the change of 
position necessary to bring the desired point to coincide with the 
point of incidence n. 

This point of the sphere then possesses a distinctive character, 
in virtue of which the incident ray zn is not, as at all other points, 
resolved into two rays, but passes through the sphere in the 
direction ncs, exactly as it would pass through a sphere com- 
posed of an uncrystallised substance. 

The diameter of the sphere which possesses this property is 
called its optical axis, or the axis of double refraction, being the 
only line in the sphere along which a ray of ordinary light can 
pass without being decomposed into two. 

245. &aw« of double refk*aotloii« — Having thus determined 
this optical axis of the sphere, let us next examine the conditions 
which affect a ray of light, such as in, which falls obliquely at the 
extremity of such optical axis. 

Let Ncs,^. 150., be the optical axis of the sphere. The ray 
ZN will then, as has just been explained, pass thi'ough the centre 
c to the point s, without double refraction, as it would through 
an ordinary medium. The ray in, which falls obliquely at n, 
will, however, be doubly refracted, and will be resolved into 
the ordinary ray nb, and the extraordinary ray nb^ But this 
extraordinary ray nb' will, in this case, conform to one of the laws 
of ordinary refraction, for it will invariably lie in the plane of 
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the angle of incidence mz; 
and so long as the angle of in- 
cidence shall not be varied, 
the direction of this extraordi- 
nary ray will remain the same. 
This may be proved by causing 
the sphere to revolve round 
the axis ns. While it so re- 
volves, the extraordinary ray 
nb' will remain fixed in its di- 
rection, being always in the 
plane of the angle of incidence, 
and forming always the same 
angle of refraction with the 
axis N s. 

If the incident ray in be 
varied in its inclination, so as 
to form, as before, a greater 
angle with zn, the extraordi- 
nary ray nb' will also vary its 
inclination to the axis ns and to the ordinary ray nb. But, al- 
though it will remain during such variation always in the plane 
of the angle of incidence, it will not conform to the invariable 
ratio of sines which constitutes the law of ordinary refraction. 

If we suppose the incident ray in gradually to approach zn 
so that the angle of incidence continually diminishes, then the two 
rays nb and nb^ will at the same time approach the axis ns and 
each other; and when the incident ray coincides with zn, the 
ordinary and extraordinary rays n b and n b^ will coalesce with the 
axis NS. 

As, on the other hand, the inclination of the ray in to zn is 
gradually increased, the ordinary and extraordinary rays n b and 
jiB^ will also gradually recede from the axis ns, so that their 
angles of refraction will continually increase, and they will also 
recede from each other. 

246. PosltlTe and ne^atlTe erTsCals. — In the case repre- 
sented in the figure, the angle of refraction of the extraordinary 
ray n b^ is greater than that of the ordinary ray nb, so that the 
latter is more deflected by the refraction of the crystal than the 
former. This, however, is not always the case. 

In some crystals the angle of refraction of the extraordinary 
ray is more than that of the ordinary ray, and, consequently, the 
former is less deflected towards the perpendicidar than the latt«r. 
Crystals are accordingly resolved into two classes, based upon this 
distinction ; those in which the extraordinary ray is less deflected 

o 2 
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than the ordinary ray being called negative crystals^ and those in 
which it is more deflected positive crystals. It is evident that in 
the former case the index of ordinary refraction is greater, and in 
the latter less, than the index of extraordinary refraction. 

It must be observed that while the incident ray varies its obli- 
quity to ZN, increasing gradually from o to 90°, and while the 
index of ordinary refraction throughout this variation remains 
constant, the index of extraordinary refraction varies with every 
change of obliquity. In the case of positive crystals this index 
increases, in the case of negative crystals it diminishes, with the 
angle of incidence ; while in all it is equal to the index of ordi- 
nary refraction wheathe ray of in coincides with zn. It increases 
and becomes a maximum when i n is at right angles to z n in posi- 
tive crystals ; it diminishes and becomes a minimum when in is at 
right angles to z n in negative crystals. 

It is easy to show that all lines passing through the crystal 
which are parallel to the line ns possess also the property which 
characterises such axis; that is to say, a ray which is incident 
perpendicularly in the direction of such lines will penetrate the 
crystal without double refraction. This we may prove by cutting 
a portion of the crystal in a direction perpendicular to the line ns. 
Thus, at the point p, let a surface pj/ be formed, which shall 
be perpendicular to ns. Then a ray zn, falling perpendicularly 
on such surface/)/)' will penetrate the crystal in the direction nn^ 
without double refraction. 

247. Axis of double refkuction coincides wifb crystallo* 
ffrapliic axis. — Thus it appears that the lines passing through 
the crystal parallel to ns are axes of double refraction as well as 
the line ns. On comparing the direction of the line ns with the 
direction of the planes of cleavage of the crystal, it is found that 
this line has a direction which is symmetrical with respect to all 
these planes, and that it is in fact the direction of the crystallo- 
graphic axis ; that is to say, a line the direction of which bears 
the same relation to all the faces of the crystaL 

248. Iceland spar. — Thus 
in the case of Iceland spar, the 
primitive form of whose mole- 
cules is that of such a rhomboid 
as is represented in fig. 151., the 
Crystallographic axis is the dia- 
gonal a h joining the obtuse an- 
gles of the rhomb. The rhomb 
itself is a solid bounded by six 
Fig, , J I . equ al and similar parallelograms, 

whose obtuse angles ghe antl 
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gee are ciach 101° 55^, and whose acute angles hec aiid hgd are 
accordingly each 78° 5'. 

The inclination of the faces of the rhomb, which meet at a c, to 
each other is 105° 5', consequently the inclination of those which 
meet at /"c is 74° 55^ The crystallographic axis ah h equally 
inclined, not only to the three faces of the rhomb, which meet at 
a and h respectively, but also to its three edges. The angles 
which this axis makes with the three edges of the rhomb forming 
the angle a are equal to each other, their conmion magnitude being 
6o« 44' 46^ 

It is evident from this measurement, that the line ah\s sym- 
metrically placed with respect to all the elements which determine 
the primitive form of the crystal, and we thus find accordingly a 
distinct relation established between the optical and mineralogical 
characters of this substance, so that whenever the direction of its 
crystallographic axis is required to be ascertained, it can be done 
without any mechanical experiment or measurement, by merely 
determining that direction in which a ray of light incident per- 
pendicularly on a surface of the crystal will pass through it with- 
out double refraction. What has been here stated with regard 
to Iceland spar will, mutatis mutandis^ be applicable to a numerous 
class of crystallised substances, which are distinguished by the 
denomination of crystals having a single axis of double refraction. 
In all such crystals the crystallographic axis coincides with the 
optical axis. 

249. V&i-azlal enrstals. — 'In attempting to explain the com- 
plicated phenomena of double refraction and other effects related 
to them, much convenience and clearness will be obtained by the 
adaptation of a nomenclature indicating the position of the axis 
of double refraction in certain sections of the crystal analogous to 
the well-known circles used in geography and astronomy for ex- 
pressing the relative position of points on the earth and in the 
heavens. We shall therefore call the extremities of the axis n and 
s the poles of the crystal, and a section of the crystal epqs inter- 
secting this axis at right angles the equator. We shall also call 
all sections of the crystal made by the planes passing through the 
axis meridians. 

These terms being understood, it will follow that whenever 
the plane of the angle of incidence coincides with the plane of 
a meridian, the angles of refraction, both of the extraordinary 
and ordinary rays, will be in the plane of .the same meridian ; 
but the ratio of the sine of the angle of incidence to the sine of 
the angle of extraordinary refraction will not in this case be 
constant. 

If the plane of the angle of incidence inlex&eet \\i^ CT^^\.i\. ^\» 
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right angles to the optical axis ns, and be consequentlj parallel 
to the line coincident with the plane of the equator, the angle of 
extraordinary refraction will have its plane coincident with that 
of the angle of incidence, thus fulfilling one of the laws of ordinary 
refraction, as is the case when the plane of the angle of incidence 
coincides with the plane of the meridian. But in this case the 
second law of refraction, which establishes a constant ratio be- 
tween the sines of the angles of incidence and refraction, is 
also fulfilled by the extraordinary ray, so that when the angle 
of incidence coincides with, or is parallel to, the plane of tiie 
equator, the extraordinary refraction fulfils all the conditions of 
ordinary refraction, although the extraordinary ray does not 
coincide with the ordinary ray; the constant index of refrac- 
tion of the one being greater or less than the constant index of 
refraction of the other, according as the crystal is positive or 
negative. ^ 

There are therefore two systems of planes which intersect 
crystals, one system having the axis of the crystal as their common 
line of intersection, and the other having directions parallel to each 
other and perpendicular to this axis. In the former, one of the 
laws of ordinary refraction is fulfilled, and in the latter both of 
them. In the former, the plane of the angle of extraordinary re- 
fraction comcides with the plane of the angle of incidence, but the 
ratio of the sines is not constant ; in the latter, the planes also 
coincide, and the ratio of the sines is constant, but not the same as 
thjit of the ordinary ray. 

250. Table of uni-azial crystals. — The following is a table of 
the crystals "which have a single axis of double refraction, accord- 
ing to Mons. Pouillet, "Elemens de Physique," vol. ii. p. 0^. 

1853:- 

Table of Crystals with a single Axis, 



NBOATIVB. 

Carbonate of lime (Ice* 
land spar). 

Carbonate of lirae and 
roaKnesia. 

Carbonate of lime and iron. 

Tourmaline. 

Rubellite. 

Corundum. 

Sapphire. 

Ruby. 

Emerald. 

Hydro-chlorate of lime. 

Hydro»ei)lorate of ctron- 
tian. 

ilub-phosphate of potash. 

Sulphate of nickel and cop- 
per. 

Cinnabar. 



Mellite 

Molybdate of lead. 

Beryl. 

Phosphate of lime (apa- 
tite). 

Idocrase (of Vesuvius). 

Werneritf. 

Mica (of Kariat). 

Phosphate of lead. 

Arseniated phosphate of 
lead. 

Hjdrate of strontian. 

Afsentat** of potash. 

Octo-hedrite. 

Prunsiate of nofash. 

Phosphate of Inne. 

Arseniate of lead. 

Arseniate of copper. 

Nephrline. 



POSITIVR. 

Zircon. 

Quarts. 

Oxide of iron. 

Tungstate of line. 

Stannite. 

Boracite. 

Apophyllite. 

Sulphatt^ of po'ash an<i 

iron. 
Super acetate of coppci 

and lime.' 
Hydrate of m.ignesia. 
li'e. 

Hvpo.8ulphate of linm 

Dtoptasn. 

Ruby silver. 
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Besides the above, Sir David Brewster gives the following : — 



mOATIVI. 

Carbooata of sine. 
Nitrate of soda. 

Alum stone. 
Gmelinlte. 
Chlorate of soda. 
Cyanide of mercury. 
Paranthine or scapoUte. 
Ueionite. 



Somervillite. 
Edingtonite. 
Phosphate of ammonia and 

magnesia. 
Muriate of lime. 
Muriate of strontian 
Hypo-sulphate of lime, 
liica with amianthus. 
Homerite or nacrite. 
Blica from Kariat. 



POSITITI. 

Oxide of tin. 
Tungstate of lime. 
Apophyllite of uton. 
Oxaiiverite. 
Titanite. 

Murio.csrbonate of lead. 
Tortoise-shell. 



251. Biaxial erystal*. — There is another class of crystals 
which present optical phenomena still more complicated. Let us 
sappose, as before, one of these formed into a sphere, and let its 
various points, as before, be brought to coincide with the point of 
incidence n of two rays, one of which, z n, fig. 1 50., is directed to 
the centre of the sphere, and the other i n forming any angle wilii 
the latter. By bringing the various points of the spherical surface 
to coincide with the poiot n, it will be found that two points, and 
two only, upon it, possess the property of transmitting the ray 
z H, which falls perpendicularly upon the surface, through the ob- 
ject, without double refraction. The diameters passing through 
these two points have each of them the character of an axis of 
double refraction ; and the crystals characterised by this pro- 
perty are accordingly called crystals with two axes of double 
refraction. 

In this class of crystals it is found that neither of the rays into 
which the lacident ray is resolved conforms to the laws of ordinary 
refraction ; that both deviate from the plane of the angle of inci- 
dence, and that neither of them fulfils the second law, which deter- 
mines the constant ratio between the sines of incidence and re- 
fraction. Both rays, therefore, are extraordinary rays. 

There are, however, two planes in "i^hich the angle of incidence 
may be placed, in one of which one of the two rays and in the 

other the other will conform to 
both the laws of ordinary re- 
fraction, so that in these planes 
one or other of the two extra- 
ordinary rays becomes an or- 
dinary ray. The position of 
these planes is determined by 
the following conditions : — 

Let N s and n' s', fg. 1 52., 
be the two axes of double re- 
fraction. Let p p' be a line 
which divides into equal parts 
the angle n c n' formed by 
these two ati^^s^ «xA \^^* ^^ 
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be a line which divides into equal parts the other angle n' c 8 
formed by the same axis. 

If a plane pass through c perpendicular to p c, any ray inci- 
dent upon the crystal in that plane will be resolved into two rays, 
one of which will conform to the laws of ordinary refraction ; and 
if a plane be drawn perpendicular to the line Q Q^ any ray incident 
upon the crystal in that plane will be resolved into two, one of 
which will sdso conform to the laws of ordinary refraction, and 
the ray which thus becomes an ordinary ray in the one plane will 
be different from that which becomes an ordinary ray in the other 
plane. 

252. The following list of crystals having two axes of double 
refraction, with the magnitude of the angle included between such 
axes, is given by M. Pouillet in the work already eited : — 



TdbU of Crystals with two Axes, 



Namct of Snbitanoat. 



Angles of Axes. 
O / 

•» »« 
656 

♦♦ i» 

it 



Sulphate of nickel (certain samples) 
Sulpho-carbonate of lead 
Carbonate of strontian . » . 
Carbonate of barytes . . . 
Nitrate of potash . . . .. 

Mica (certain samples) ... 
Talc --.--- 
Pearl ------ 

Hydrate of bary tes - . . . 
Mica (certain samples) ... 
Arragonite . . . . - 

Prussiate of potash .... 

Mica (certain samples) . - - 
Cymophane • . . - . 
Anhydrite - - . - - 
Borax ••.... 



714 

II £8 

13 18 

14 o 

18 18 



19 

2' 



H 
o 

27 51 
z8 7 

28 42 
JO o 



Mica (several samples examined j 
by li. Biot) . - - "^ 

Apophyllite .... 

Sulphate of magnesia ... 
Sulphate of bary tes - • . > 
Spermaceti (about) ... 
Borax (native) - • . . 
Nitrate of zinc • • . - 
Stilblte ------ 

Sulphate of niclcel - - . . 
Carbonate of ammonia * - . 
Sulphate of sine . . . - 
Aniiydrite (examined by M. Blot) - 
Mica -•--.. 



ja 
34 
.37 
35 

37 



o 
o 
o 
o 
8 
H 



3740 
3|4? 



3 

40 

4» 
4a 

43 
44 



48 
o 
4a 

4 



44" 
45 o 



Names of Sobstanees. Angles of Axes. 

O / 

Lepidolite « • - - - 45 o 
Benxoate of ammonia . - -^8 
Sulphate of soda and magnesia - 40 49 
Sulphate of ammonia - - . - 49 42 
Brazilian topaz - . - 49 to 50 o 



50 
50 



51 

51 
5 



o 
o 

16 
22 
20 
6 
o 
16 



Sugar 

Sulphate of strontian ... 
Sulpho-hydrochlorate of magnesia 
and iron ..... 
Sulphate of magnesia and ammonia 
Phosphate of soda . . . • 
Comptonite - . . - -Kb 
Sulphate of lime . . . - 00 
Oxvnitrate of silver - . - 62 
lolite - - . - » -6250 
Feldspar . • . - - • 6j o 
Aberdeen topaz ... 
Sulphate of potash ... 
Carbonate of soda . . - 
Acetate of lead ... 
Citric acid - - - - 
Tartrate of potash ... 
Tartaric acid . - . - 
Tartrate of potash and soda - 
Carbonate of potash 



- (^ o 

- 67 o 
-70 I 
.7025 
-7029 

- 71 ao 
-79 o 

- 80 o 
80 30 



Cyanite - - . . - .81 48 



Chlorate of potash - 
Epidote . . . • 
Hydrochlorate of copper 
Feridote - - . . 
Succinic acid > 
Sulphate of iron 



82 
8419 

90 o 
90 o 



The researches of Sir David Brewster, published in the " Phi- 
losophical Transactions of London and Edinburgh,** have led to the 
discovery of various other properties of double and multiple re- 
fracting crystals, which are too complicated for admission into a 
work so elementary as the present ; the reader is therefore re- 
ferred to the above collections, where their details will be found. 
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253. If a -visible object be placed behind a double refracting 
crystal, the pencil of rays proceeding from each point in it will be 
resolved into two pencils, and will emerge from the crystal as if 
they had proceeded from two different objects in directions cor- 
responding to the respective directions of the two pencils. 

An eye, therefore, placed before the crystal, so as to receive 
these emerging pencils, will see two different images of the object, 
corresponding to the two systems of pencils. If the crystal be one 
having a single axis of double refraction, then one of these images 
will be that produced by the pencils consisting of ordinary rays, 
and the other will be that produced by pencils consisting of 
extraordinary rays. 

254. The one is called the ordinary, the other the extraordinary 




Fig. 15J. 

image. Thus, if p, Jig. 1 53., be such an object, and a b c d be a 
double refracting crystal, such as Iceland spar, the pencils which 
proceed from p and are incident upon the surface b c will be 
divided into two systems of pencils, the axis of the ordinary 
system passing perpendicularly through the crystal in the direc- 
tion I o, and emerging on the other side in the same direction, so 
as to meet the eye at t. The extraordinary pencils will follow 
the direction i e through the crystal, and will emerge parallel to 
the ordinary pencil in the direction e t', so as to reach the eye at 
T*. An eye placed therefore at any point, in looking towards the 
crystal, will perceive two images of the point p in juxtaposition in 
the direction of the rays t' b and t o. 

255. It is evident that the thicker the crystal is, the more 
widely separated will be these two images. A crystal of Iceland 
spar three inches thick, will be sufficient to produce a distinct 
separation of the two images of a spherical object having a dia- 
meter of one third of an inch. 

If while the object and the eye remain fixed, the crystal be 
turned round the line p t, joining the eye and the object as an 
axis, the extraordinary image will appear to revolve round the 
ordinary im^e, showing that in this case t\ie extTtyoT^WKrj ^\i€^ 
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IB revolves round the ordinary pencil lo, so as to move in the 
surface of a cone. .This effect is in conformitj with what has been 
already explained. 
If^ after passing through a crystal a b c d, fig, 1 54., the rays be 
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received by another crystal A a^b'b, whose sides and axes have a 
position similar to those of the first, the two crystals being in 
contact at the surface a d, the ordinary and extraordinary rays 
will pass through the second crystal, following the same direction 
as those which they followed in the first crystal, the lines o o^ and 
s e' being the continuation of the lines i o and i e. 

256. Case in wlilcli two sixnilar erystal* neutralise ea4>ta 
otber. — If the two crystals in this case have the same thickness, 
then the effect will be that the rays e^ t^ and o^ t emerging from 
the second will be separated by a space twice as great as that by 
which they were separated in passing through the first crystal. 

If the second crystal, instead of having been placed upon the 
first crystal so that its corresponding sides shall have the same 
direction, be placed upon it so that they shall have contrary di- 
rections, as represented in fig, 155., then the second crystal will 
have the effect of causing the reunion of the two pencils separated 
by the first crystal, and the ordinary and extraordinary rays will 
accordingly emerge from the same point o of the second crystal in 
Ihe same direction, so that an eye placed at t will see but one 
image of the object p. In this case the ordinary ray follows the 
direction p i o o' t, and the extraordinary ray follows the direc- 
tion p I E o' T. Thus the separation of the rays takes place only 
in passing through the crystals, the reunion being established at 
the point of the emergence o' from the second crystal. 

257. Four images. — If we suppose the second crystal A a'd^d 
C^' '54'^> ^ ^ turned round the line p i o t as an axis, the mo- 
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ment it moYes from the position represented in^. 1 54., the ordi- 
nary and extraordinary rays i o and i b incident upon it from 
the first crystal will be each doubly refracted so as to be resolved 
into four rays, and thus an eye placed at t woidd see four images 
of the point p. As the second crystal is gradually turned round, 
these four images assume a series of different positions with rela- 
tion to each other, and also have different degrees of brilliancy. 




After the crystal has made half a revolution, and assumed the 
position represented in^^. 155., all these four images unite in one. 
In the position intermediate between these two, that is to say, 
when the second crystal has made a quarter of a revolution round 
the line p i o t, then the four images will be reduced to two, which, 
however, will have a different position relative to the line a d from 
that which the image produced in the position represented in 
fig, 1 54. has. 

258. The successive positions assumed by the four images du- 
ring the half revolution of the second crystal between the position 
represented in^. 154., and that represented in ^. I55'» are 
given in fig, 1 56., where b represents the position of the images 
corresponding to^^. 154., and k to fig, 155.; r represents their 
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Fig. 156. 



position when the second crystal has made one fourth of a revo- 
lution ; c, D, and b, represent three successive positions of the 
images in three equally distant stages of the first quarter of a 
revolution ; and g, h, and i represent their respective positions in 
three equally distant stages of the second quaxtex oi ^ T^N^^l>C\^'Du 
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The relative brilliancies of the images are indicated by the shading 
of the dots, the dark dots being understood to represent greater 
brilliancy than the shaded ones. 

259. Axes of bi-azial crystals. — In uni-axial crystals the 
axis has the same position, whatever be the colour of the light, 
but in bi-axial crystals the position of the axes is different for dif- 
ferent coloured lights. Sir John Herschel found that in tartrate 
of potash and soda their inclination for violet light was 56^, and 
for red light 76°. In other crystals, such as nitre, their inclina- 
tion for violet was greater than f ir red, but in all cases the axes 
for all coloured light in the same crystal are in the same plane. 
Sir David Brewster found that glauberite had two axes for red 
light, inclined at an angle of 50°, and only one for violet light. 
The same eminent philosopher found that in the case of analcine 
there were several planes along which there was no double refrac- 
tion, however various the angle of incidence might be, so that that 
substance might be considered as having an infinite number of 
axes of double refraction. 

260. Bonble reflractliiff str u c t ure produced by artificial 
processes. — The property of double refraction may in some 
cases be imparted by artificial processes to substances which do 
not naturally possess it. If a cylinder of glass be brought to a 
red heat, and held upon a plate of metal until it becomes cold, it 
will acquire the double refracting property, the axis of the cy- 
linder being a single positive axis of double refraction. This axis 
differs, however, from the positive axis of crystallisation, because 
in this case it is a single line, while in the crystal the lines parallel 
to it are equally axes of double refraction. Sir David Brewster 
says that if, instead of heating the cylinder, it had been immersed 
in a vessel of boiling water, it would have acquired the same 
double refracting virtue when the heat had reached its axis, but 
that the property would not be permanent, disappearing when the 
cylinder should become uniformly heated. Also, if the cylinder 
were uniformly heated in boiling oil, or at a fire so as not to soften 
the glass, and had been placed in a cold fluid, it would acquire a 
temporary double refracting virtue when the cooling had reached 
the axis ; but in this case the axis would be a negative one, in- 
stead of a positive, as in the former case. 

According to him some other analogous structures may be pro- 
duced by pressure, and by the induration of soft solids, such as 
animal jellies, isinglass, &c. 

If the cylinder in the preceding explanations is not a regular 
one, but have its section perpendicular to the axis everywhere 
an ellipse in place of a circle, it will have two axes of double 
refraction. 
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In like manner, if we use rectangular plates of glass instead of 
cylinders, as in the preceding experiment, we shall have plates 
with two planes of double refraction, a positive structure being on 
one side of each plane, and a negatiye one on the other. 

K we use perfect spheres there will be axes of double refrac- 
tion along every diameter, and, consequently, an infinite number 
of them. 

The crystalline lenses of almost all animals, whether they are 
lenses, spheres, or spheroids, have one or more axes of double 
refraction. 



CHAP. X. 

POLARISATION OF UGHT. 

261. When a ray of light has been reflected from the surface of 
a body under certain special conditions, or transmitted through 
certun transparent crystals, it undergoes a remarkable change in 
Its properties, so that it will no longer be subject to the same efiects 
of reflection and refraction as before. The efiect thus produced 
upon it has been called polarisation^ and the ray or rays of light 
thus affected are said to be polarised. 

The name poles is given in physics in general to the sides or ends 
of any body which enjoy or have acquired any contrary properties. 
Thus, the opposite ends or sides of a magnet have contrary pro- 
perties, inasmuch as each attracts what the other repels. The 
opposite ends of an electric or galvanic arrangement are, for like 
reasons, denominated poles. 

Following the common rule of analogy in nomenclature, a ray 
of light which has been submitted to reflection or transmission 
under the special conditions referred to, has been called polarised 
light; inasmuch as it is found that the sides of the ray which lie at 
right angles to each other, possess contrary physicsd properties, 
while those of a ray of common or unpolarised light possess the 
same physical properties. 

To illustrate the relative physical condition of common light 
and polarised light, we may compare a ray of common light to a 
round rod or wire of uniform polish and uniformly white, while a 
ray of polarised light may be compared to a similar wire, two of 
whose opposite sides are rough and black, while the other opposite 
sides at right angles to these are polished and NT\ivtA. T^>3&^ '^ 



BCSjj^. 157-1 ^ aiectioD of tbe former, tbe entire <nrcuiiifcr- 
lux ABCD b white and polished, and if a'b'c's' (j!g. ijS-) b« 




B ECCtion of the latter, a' and c' will be white and poluhed, wliile 
b' and d" will be black and rough. 

A group of physical properties, Terj numerous and complicated, 
characterise the polarised state of light, the discussion and expo- 
«tian of which constitute the subject of an extensive and im- 
portant section of optics. 

Let a plate of glass be blackened on one side, bo that when used 
as a reflector no light will be reflected from its poeterioi surface. 
Such a plate will therefore reflect light onljr from one surfooe, 
which will be its anterior surface. This precaution is necewarj 
in the cases now to be examined, in order to prevent the effects 
which would ensue from the combination of the rajs, which would 
otiierwise be reflected from both the anterior and posterior surfaces 
of the glass. 

Let sucb a plate, so prepared, be presented to the polarised ray 
at an angle of incidence of 54° 3;', so that the plate shall make 
with the ray an angle of 35° 25'; and let it be turned round the 
ray, so as tij be present^ successively on every side of it, still 
forming, however, the same angle with it. During this process, it 
will be observed that there is a certaiii direction of the plane of 
the angle of incidence at which no reflection will take place ; the 
ray will be absorbed or extinguished, so to speak, by the reflecting 
surface. The plane of incidence will have this direction in two 
opposite positions of the reflector. 

Let tbe line b' d',Jig. i j8., represent this position of the plane of 
incidence : then }/ and d' will be the two opposite udes of the Fay, 
at which the reflector being present«d will cause the extinction of 
the light. Now as the reflector is carried round from either of 
these positions respectively, so that die plane of the angle of inci- 
dence shall turn round the axis of tbe ray, refleetion will begin to 
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take place, and will increase in intensity until the plane of the 
angle of incidence takes a position, such as a' e\ at right angles to 
1/ d\ when the intensity of the reflection will be a maximum. After 
passing this position, th^ intensity of the reflection will again di- 
minish, and will continue to decrease until the plane of the angle 
of incidence shall again coincide with the diameter V d^. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that difierent sides of such a ray have diflerent 
properties. Thus, the sides a^ and c' have a susceptibility of being 
reflected, of which the sides 1/ and d' are deprived ; and the sus- 
ceptibility of reflection diminishes gradually in going round the 
ray from either a' or c' towards h' or d\ when it altogether ceases. 

A plane passing through the axis of the ray, and coinciding with 
the diameter a! c\ is called the plane of polarisation. It is evident, 
therefore, from what has been explained, that when the reflector is 
80 presented to the ray that the plane of the angle of incidence 
shsdl coincide with the plane of polarisation, reflection will take 
place with the greatest intensity, and that when the plane of the 
ansle of incidence is at right angles to the plane of polarisation, 
no reflection takes place, and the ray is extinguished. 

262. Anffle of polarlsatloii. — If, instead of glass, any other 
reflecting surface be used, like eflects would be produced ; only 
that the angle at which it would be necessary to present the reflect- 
ing surface to the ray would be diflerent, each species of reflector 
having its own particular angle. This angle is, for reasons which 
will be hereafter explained, called the angle of polariaaiion, 

263. Polaiiscopes. — Instruments cdled Polariscopes, adapted 
for the experimental illustration of the phenomena of polarisation, 
have been constructed in various forms. One of the most con- 
venient for the purposes of elementary explanation consists of 
several detached pieces, which are represented in^. 1 59* a b is a 




Fig. ISP- 
brass tube like that of a telescope, along the axis of which the 
polarised pencil to be submitted to examination is transmitted. 
c is a short tube capable of being inserted, after the manner of 
telescopic tubes, in the main tube at ▲. This tnb^ c c>«xnfi!& ^ ^^^^ssi^ 
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reflector d of the blackened glass already described, which is ca- 
pable of being turned on pivots, and is supplied with a double scale 
and index, by which the angle it makes wiUi the axis of the tube 
can be regulated at pleasure. By turning the tube c round its 
axis, the plane of the reflector d may be presented successively on 
every side of the axis of the main tube. 

A diaphragm is fixed in the tube at d, having a circular hole in 
its centre, to limit the magnitude of the transmitted pencil. The 
pieces e, f, g, and h, are severally capable of being inserted in the 
end B of the tube, and of being turned round in the same manner 
as already described with relation to the piece c inserted at the 
end A. The short tube e carries a plane reflector r, similar to 
that already described, which is capable of being adjusted at any 
desired angle with the axis of the tube. The tube f contains a 
double refracting prism ; the tube g contains a thin disc of tour- 
maline with parallel faces, so cut that the optic axis is parallel to 
these faces. In fine, the tube h contains a bundle of plates of 
glass, with parallel surfaces placed in contact with each other, and 
inclined obliquely to the axis of the tube. 

All these pieces severally inserted in the tube ▲ b can be 
turned round its a2ds, so that the reflector b, or the prism, or the 
tourmaline g, or the included plates h, may be severally presented 
in succession on all sides of the ray transmitted along the axis of 
the tube a b. 

264. Polarisatloii by reflection. — Let the tube c. Jig, i ^9., 
carrying the reflector d, be inserted in the main tube A, and let a 
plate of blackened glass be inserted in the frame d, as already 
described. Let the apparatus be so adjusted that when a ray of 
light falling upon the plate d at an angle of incidence equal to 
54° 35' ^ reflected, the reflected ray will pass along the axis of 
the tube a b. Such a ray will be polarised, and the plane of its 
polarisation will coincide with the plane of the angle of inciddnce 
upon the plate d. 

To prove this, let the tube e carrying the reflector b be inserted 

in the end b of the main tube, and let the reflector b be adjusted 

so that the ray which passes along the axis of the tube shall fall 

upon it at the same angle of incidence, 54^ 35' <^ represented in 

fg. 160. 

If the tube e be so placed that the plane of the angle of inci- 
dence upon the reflector b shall coincide with the plane of the 
angle of incidence on the reflector d, then the ray coming along 
the axis of the tube will be reflected from b with the greatest 
possible intensity. If the tube e be then turned round within the 
tube B, so as to present the reflector r successively on different 
sides of the ray which passes along the axis of the tube, it will be 
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found that when the reflector b assumes such a position that the 
plane of the angle of incidence upon it is at right angles to the 





Fig. 160. 

plane of the angle of incidence upon the reflector d, no reflection 
will take place, and the jay will be extinguished. It follows, 
therefore, from this, first, that the ray passing along the axis of 
the tube is pola&rised ; and, secondly, that its plane of polarisation 
coincides with the plane of the angle of incidence of the original 
ray from the reflector d. 

If, instead of a blackened glass, any other reflecting surface 
were placed in the frame d, the same eflects would ensue ; but 
the angle of incidence upon such surface which would produce 
polarisation, would be difierent for diflerent surfaces. 

265. Metbod of determining tbe polarising angrle for 
different reflecting surfa4ses. — It was discovered by Sir David 
Brewster by observation, and afterwards confirmed by theory, 
that the polarising angle for any reflecting surface is that angle 
of incidence which, being added to the corresponding angle of 
refiwstion, supposing the ray to enter the medium, would make 
up the sum of 90°. Thus, if abcd, fig, 161., be a transparent 

medium bounded by parallel 
surfaces a b and c d, and if 
F I be a ray of light incident 
upon it at such an angle of 
incidence f i f that the angle 
of refraction b i f' corre- 
sponding to it shall, when 
added to f i f, make 90°, 
then the angle f i p will be 
the polarising angle, and a 
ray incident at such angle 
and reflected from i in the 
direction 1 f' will be polar- 
ised. 

It is easy to show that in 
Fig. i5i. thia caa^ l\i^ ^^^\!\Qrck& ^S. 
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the reflected raj i r' and the refracted ray i b are at right angles ; 
for we have 

PIP-|-PIB=90°. 

And since f i b is equal to f' i a, we shall have 

pip4-p'ia = 90®. 

But since Pip-|-Bir' = 90°, it follows that 

f' I A = B I p'. 

If to both of these we add the angle a i b, we shall have the 
angle p'l b equal to the angle a i f' ; but since a i p' is 90**, the 
angle f' i b will be also 90°. 

The angle of polarisation is therefore determined by the con- 
dition that the reflected ray i f' shall be at right angles to the 
direction it would have pursued, had it been refracted instead of 
reflected at i. 

It is easy to show that when the ray i b emerges from the lower 
surface in the direction b q', parallel to f i, it will be at right 
angles to the direction it would have taken, if, instead of passing 
through the surface at b, it were reflected from it in the direction 
R Q ; for since r q! and b d are respectively parallel to p i and b t, 
the angle d b q' is equal to the angle fib, or, what is the same, 
to the angle f' i a, or, in fine, to the angle b i p'. 

But the angle i b p' is equal to the angle q b d, therefore the 
angles bip' and ibp', taken together, are equal to the angle 
QBQ^; and since the former are equal to 90°, qbq^ is a right 
angle. Hence it follows that the ray i b also falls upon the surface 
D at B at the angle of polarisation, since its directions reflected and 
refracted are at right angles. 

It follows from what precedes, that the polarising angle corre- 
sponding to any surface separating two media is that angle whose 
trigonometrical tangent is equal to the index of refraction ; for 
since the angle b i p' is the complement of the angle pip, the sine 
of p I F divided by the sine of b i p' will be equal to the tangent of 
the angle pip. Thus, whenever the index of refraction for any 
medium is known, the polarising angle for the surface of such 
medium can be determined ; and whenever the polarising angle 
can be found by observation, the index of refraction may be 
inferred. 

Since the indices of refraction for the diflerent component parts 
of solar light are diflerent, it follows that the polarising angle for 
each species of homogeneous light will also be diflerent. 

266. Table sliowingr tbe polarisinff angrle of certain media. 
— Sir David Brewster gives the following table : — 
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Water 
Plate glass 
Oil of cassia 



■! 
■1 



Red rays 
Mean rays 
Violet rays 
Red rays 
Mean rays 
Violet rays 
Ked rays 
Mean rays , 
Violet rays 



Index of 
Refracikm. 



mo 
1-336 
1-341 
1-515 
1-525 

1*53$ 
1-^7 



Maxiraum 

polarisinit 

Angle. 



55 
5J 

5' 



4 
II 

34 



56 45 

56 55 

57 57 

58 40 

59 " 



Difference between 

the greatett and 

least polarising 

Angles. 



O / 

o 15 

21 

1 24 



267. BIfeets of relleotioii on polarised Uglit. — If a ray o^ 

polarised light be incident upon any plane reflecting surface, the 
position of the plane of its polarisation will in general be changed 
ader reflection, and will be turned more or less towards the plane 
of the angle of incidence. If the angle at which the ray is inci- 
dent be equal to the polarising angle, then the plane of polaris- 
ation, whatever may be its position in the incident ray, will co- 
incide with the common plane of incidence and reflection in the 
reflected ray, so that the efiect of reflection will be to turn this 
plane round the axis of the ray through the angle formed by it 
with the plane of incidence. 

If, however, the angle at which the ray is incident be not equal 
to the polarising angle, then the plane of polarisation will not be 
turned entirely round to coincide with the plane of the angle of 
incidence, but will be turned towards that plane, so that the angle 
formed by the plane of polarisation of the reflected ray with the 
plane of incidence will be less than the angle formed by the plane 
of the angle of polarisation of the incident ray with the same 
plane. 

The angle through which the plane of polarisation is thus turned 
will depend upon the relation which the angle of incidence bears 
to the polarising angle. 

If the ray be incident perpendicularly upon the surface, no 
change will take place in the position of the plane of polarisation, 
that of the reflected ray coinciding with that of the incident ray. 
If the angle of incidence be very small, then the plane of polar- 
isation of the reflected ray will be slightly turned towards the 
plane of incidence, and it will be more and more turned towards 
it as the angle of incidence approaches to equality with the polar- 
ising angle. When they are equal, the plane of polarisation will 
coincide with the plane of the angle of incidence. When the 
angle of incidence exceeds the angle of polarisation, the plane of 
polarisation of the reflected ray will be turned from the plane of 
the angle of incidence, and on the other aide of it \ ^w^ Vx» ^t'XV 

p 2 
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continue to be turned from it more and more as the angle of inci- 
dence is increased, until it becomes a right angle. All these phe- 
nomena can be illustrated experimentally by means of the polari- 
scopic apparatus already described, the plane of polarisation being 
always capable of being determined by the means already ex- 
plained. 

268. Effects of ordinary reflractloii on polarised llfflit. — 
When a ray of polarised light enters any transparent medium, the 
plane of its polarisation is changed after refraction, and is turned 
from the plane of the angle of incidence more or less, according as 
the angle of incidence differs more or less from the polarising 
angle. The effect, therefore, of refraction on the plane of polar- 
isation is contrary to that produced by reflection. The more 
nearly the angle of incidence approaches to equality with the po- 
larising angle, the more nearly will the plane of polarisation in the 
refracted ray be turned to a direction at right angles to the plane 
of incidence ; and if the angle of incidence be absolutely equal to 
the polarising angle, then the plane of polarisation of the refracted 
ray will be at right angles to the plane of incidence, whatever may 
have been its position in the incident ray. It follows, therefore, 
that if the plane of polarisation of the incident ray be at right 
angles to the plane of incidence, it will suffer no change by re- 
fraction ; but the further it departs from this direction, the greater 
will be the change produced upon it by refraction. 

269. Composition of nnpolairised ligrbt. — It has been shown 
by theory and confirmed by experiment that a ray of ordinary or 
unpolarised light contains particles vibrating in every direction 
perpendicular to the path of the ray, whilst a ray of polarised 
light contains only particles vibrating in one direction, which is as 
before perpendicular to the path of the ray, and also to the plane 
which is called the plane of polarisation. Since, however, by the 
principle of composition of velocities, a motion in any direction is 
equivalent to two simultaneous motions in any two directions at 
right angles to one another, these numerous vibrations can be 
always resolved in any two directions we choose at right angles to 
one another, and a ray of unpolarised light is therefore sometini<^s 
said to consist of two rays polarised in planes at right angles to 
one another, the directions of these planes being arbitrary. 

Professor Dove established the composition of ordinary light by 
causing a prism which transmitted only polarised light to revolve 
rapidly around its optical axis ; the light which passed from it being 
composed of particles vibrating perpendicularly to their plane ot 
polarisation in the prism, contained therefore particles vibrating 
in all directions taken by the prism in its revolution. This light 
was, to all the ordinary tests, ordinary unpolarised light. 
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FolariBed r&jB inaj, however, also be obtained from a rai^ of 
natural tight, either bj resolving the raj into tlie tvo pencils of 
which it consists, and exhibiting them separately polarised in planes 
at right angles to each other, or hy extinguishing one of the two 
rajs, and not the other. 

270. PolarlMtUoti bT OonUa relk«otlon. — A doable refract- 
ing crystal supplies the means of obt^ning polarised rays by the 
first method. 

When a ray of common light is incident upon such a crystal in 
a plane passing through its axis, it will be divided, aa has been 
already explained, into two rays, the ordinary and extraordinary, 
both of nhich will be found to be polarised if examined by the test 
already expl^ned. Tlie plane of polarisation of the ordinary ray 
will coincide with the plane of the angle of incidence, and the plane 
of polarisation of the extraordinary ray will be at right angles to 
it. Thus the double refracting crystal resolves the cay of cc 
light ioto its two component polarised rays, exactly as 
priam resolves a ray of solar light into its component rajs of dif- 
ferent refVangibility. 

[The arrangement known as Nicol's prism is ibe most convenient 
for the preparHtion of pure polarised 
light. The left-hand figure represenls 
a rhombohedron of Iceland spar in its 
' natural state, in which the optical axis 
lies in the plane a c f e. The face abcd 
is inclined at an angle of 71° to the edge 
4 H. This is replaced by a new face in- 
clined to this edge at an angle of 68°, 
but still perjiendicuiar to the plane ACFH, 
and the same is done with the face bqp. 
A section is then made by a plane per- 
pendicular to the new faces and to ac fb, 
the cut faces are polished, and the two 
pieces are finally replaced in their original 
position and cemented by a thin layer of Canada balsam. A ray of 
ordinary light falling on the crystal thus prepared, is separated, as 
diown in the right-hand figure, into an ordinary raj 60, which at 
its incidence on the optically rarer medium, the layer of balsam, 
passes, in this arrangement of the angles, the limit of possible 
transmission and is totally reflected. The extraordinary ray b e 
falls within the limit, and is trajismitted to c, whence it emerges, 
a pure polarised ray, in the direction ei] 

271. Partial polarisation. — As a ray of light is completely 
polariited when all the particles of ether in its direction vibrate in 
one plane, and as it is completely depoUtised vilieik t\A, 'qWi«« dl 
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Tibration of these particles are equally distributed in all directions, 
so it is partially polarised when these particles vibrate in compara- 
tively great numbers in planes nearly coinciding in direction, and 
in small numbers only in planes nearly at right angles to these. 

It was long contended that a pencil partially polarised consisted 
of rays completely polarised mixed with rays completely un- 
polarised in various proportions, according to the degree of partial 
polarisation of the pencil; but Sir David Brewster suggested, 
what has been since confirmed by theory, that partial polarisation 
must be otherwise understood, and that a pencil partially polarised 
contains in it no ray, either perfectly polarised or perfectly un- 
polarised, but consists of rays, each of which is imperfectly 
polarised, as just explained. 

272. Polarisatloii by successive refiractions. — It has been 
already shown that a ray of polarised light, when it enters a trans- 
parent medium, and is refracted by it, has its plane of polarisation 
turned from the plane of the angle of incidence through an angle 
greater or less in magnitude according to the relation which the 
angle of incidence bears to the polarising angle. Now, since 
a ray of natural light consists of many rays polarised in 
planes at all angles, such a ray, when it enters a refracting 
medium, will have all the planes of polarisation of its component 
rays turned towards a right angle with the plane of the angle 
of incidence. 

If such a ray then be successively refracted by a series of media 
bounded by parallel planes, the planes of polarisation of its com- 
ponent rays will undergo a series of changes of direction, each 
having a tendency to turn them into a direction at right angles to 
the common plane of incidence and emergence. 

Sir David Brewster found that the light of a wax candle placed 
at the distance of ten or twelve feet from a series of parallel plates 
of ground glass was polarised at angles of incidence which de- 
pended on the number of plates as exhibited in the following 
table : — 



No. of Plates of 




Obscrred Ansle at which 
the Pencil u polarised. 


No of Plates of 


Obserred Angle at which 


Crown Glau. 




Crown (ilass. 


the Pencil is \>o'nnieii» 






/ 




' 


8 - 


. 


- - 79 " 


Z7 - 


- - 57 I'j 


li - 


. 


- 74 


31 - 


- - 5j 28 


16 - 


- 


- - 69 4 


35 - 


- 50 5 


il - 


- 


■ - $5 " 


41 - 


- 45 35 


24 - 


- 


- 60 8 


47 - 


- 41 4» 



He inferred from these experiments that if we divide the 
number 41 '84 by any number of crown glass plates, we shall 
obtain the tangent of the angle at which a pencil of light may be 
polarised by this number. He also inferred that the power of 
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polarising the refracted light increased with the angle of incidence 
between o, or a minimum, at a perpendicular incidence, and the 
greatest possible, or a maximum, as the incidence approached 90°. 

The apparatus represented at h, fig. 1 59., is adapted for the 
experimental demonstration of this. In the tube h is placed a 
series of five or more plates of glass resting with their surfaces one 
upon the other, and capable of being adjusted in the tube so as to 
form any desired angle with its axis. 

If this piece h be inserted in the end a of the tube, and if the 
plates of glass be applied at the proper angle, it will be found that 
the light after passing through them is nearly polarised, and that 
its plane of polarisation is perpendicular to the common plane of 
the angles of incidence and refraction. In this case the more 
brilliant the pencil of light transmitted through the plates, the 
more numerous the plates must be in order to effect complete 
polarisation. 

Strictly speaking, no number of plates can bring the planes of 
polarisation to absolute coincidence ; but they may be said to 
approach so near to it, that the pencil will be to all appearance 
completely polarised with lights of ordinary intensity. 

A pencil thus polarised by refraction will exhibit the same pro- 
perties when submitted to reflection, or when incident upon a plate 
of tourmaline, as has been already described with respect to light 
polarised by reflection. 

273. Sffeot of toonnallne. — Let a plate of tourmaline be 
cut with surfaces parallel to each other and to its optic axis. 
Such a plate being fixed in the piece 6 (^fig* I ^9.), may be in- 
serted in the end of the tube b, so as to receive the polarised rays 
transmitted along the axis of the tube perpendicular to its surface. 
When thus arranged, the tube 6 being turned within the tube b, 
so as to bring the optic axis of the tourmaline to coincide with the 
plane of polarisation of the ray, the ray will be totally intercepted. 
If the tube be then turned, so that the axis of the tourmaline shall 
form an increasing angle with the' plane of polarisation, light will 
begin to be transmitted, and the intensity of the light so trans- 
mitted will gradually increase, until the axis of the tourmaline 
18 at right angles to the plane of polarisation, when its intensity 
will be a maximum. After it passes that, the tube g being slowly 
turned, the intensity will again diminish until the axis of the tour- 
maline again coincides with the plane of polarisation, when the 
light will be completely intercepted. The tourmaline supplies 
therefore a test of polarisation and a means of ascertaining the 
position of the plane of polarisation more convenient still than 
that which has been already explained by means of the reflecting 
surface b. 
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274. Polarisatioii by absorption. — Sir David Brewster 
showed that agate and seme other crystals bad the effect of re- 
solving the vibrationH of the particles of light into two rectangular 
components, and intercepting the one whilst transmitting the 
other ; and suggested this as a means of obtaining polarised light. 
Thus, if a ray of common light be transmitted through a plate of 
agate, one of the oppositely polarised beams will be converted into 
nebulous light in one position of the crystal, and the other in 
another position, so that one of the polarised beams will in each 
case be transmitted. The same effect may be produced by Ice- 
land spar, Aragonite, or artificial salts, prepared in a peculiar 
manner, so as to produce a dispersion of one of the two polarised 
rays forming common light. 

If common light be transmitted through a thin pkte of tourma- 
line, one component of the rays which constitute it will in like 
manner be absorbed by the tourmaline, and the other transmitted ; 
and when the tourmaline is applied in a position at right angles 
to this, the ray which was before transmitted is absorbed, and vice 
versd, 

275. Polarisatioii by irregrular reflectioii. — When a 
pencil of light is directed obliquely on any imperfectly polished 
surface so as to be irregularly reflected from it, the rays thus re- 
flected will be partially polarised, as may be ascertained by look- 
ing at the reflecting surface through the plate of tourmaline a 
(./%*• ' 59-)' On turning round the plate of tourmaline, it will be 
found that the brightness of the surface will vary according to the 
direction of the axis of the tourmaline, the positions of the axis 
which render its brilliancy greatest and least being at right angles 
to each other. That the polarisation in this case is imperfect ia 
demonstrated by the fact that the tourmaline in no position pro- 
duces a complete extinction of the light. 

Since light is more or less polarised by successive refractions 
and by successive reflections, whether regular or irregular, it foN 
lows that light is almost never found without being more or less 
polarised. Thus the light of day proceeding from the solar rays, 
reflected and refracted by the atmosphere and the clouds, must 
always be more or less polarised, — an effect which .may be 
verified by examining this light by one or other of the tests of 
polarisation, but more especially by the tourmaline already 
described. 

276. Interference of polarised pencils. — If two pencils of 
light have their planes of polarisation parallel, they will exhibit 
the same phenomena of interference as have been already de- 
scribed for ordinary light. The production of bright and dark 
frinores, when the pencils are homogeneous, and the production of 
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coloured fringes, when the pencils consist of compound light, will 
occur as in the case of unpolarised light. 

But if the two pencils be polarised in planes at right angles to 
each other, none of the phenomena of interference will be exhi- 
bited. No matter under what circumstances the rays shall inter- 
sect, it can never happen that either ray will extinguish the other, 
or that the phenomena of dark and light or coloured fringes are 
produced. ^ 

When two pencils are polarised in planes forming with each 
other an oblique angle, they will produce fringes, but of inferior 
brilliancy to those exhibited when their planes of polarisation are 
parallel. 

If two pencils are first polarised in planes at right angles to 
each other, and afterwards have their planes of polarisation ren- 
dered parallel, which may always be accomplished either by 
refraction or reflection, they will not recover the property of 
forming fringes of interference, of which they were deprived by 
rectangular polarisation. But if a pencil of common light be first 
completely polarised, and then be divided into two pencils polar- 
ised in rectangular planes, these two pencils, if their planes of 
polarisation be again rendered parallel, will acquire the property 
of interference, and will exhibit fringes. 

All these phenomena admit of verification by the polar iscopic 
apparatus already described. 

277. Compound solar Ugrlit cannot be completely pola- 
rised by reflection, but may be nearly so. — Since the po- 
larising angle varies with the index of refraction, and since white 
solar light is a compound of rays having difierent indices of re- 
fraction, it follows that a pencil of solar light can never be com- 
pletely polarbed by a reflecting surface, for the angle which wotild 
polarise completely one of its constituents would be difierent 
from the angle which would polarise completely another. But 
since the difierence between the polarising angles for the extreme 
rays in the case of glass is only 21', and in the case of water still 
less, it follows that if the polarising reflector be adjusted at the 
polarising angle of the rays of mean refrangibility, the rays of ex- 
treme refrangibility will fall upon it at an angle difiering very little 
from their polarising angle, and, consequently, although they will 
not be completely, they will still be very nearly polarised. 

278. Nevertheless, the absence of complete polarisation in this 
case is rendered extremely evident bythe test of the plate of tour- 
maline already described. 

If the reflector n,^. 159., be adjusted to the polarising angle 
of the rays of mean refrangibility, and the plate of tourmaline a 
be applied to the end b of the tube, the rays corresponding to thi^ 
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middle of the spectrum only will be comjfletely intercepted when 
the axis of the tourmaline is brought into the plane of polarisation. 
A portion of the extreme rays at both ends of the spectrum will 
be transmitted through the tourmaline, and will be perceivable as 
bright purple light proceeding from the mixture of the red and 
violet rays which are transmitted. If the plate d be then adjusted 
to the polarising angle of the violet rays, the red rays will be 
transmitted in considerable quantity, and the yellow less, so that 
the light transmitted will be a reddish orange ; and if, on the other 
hand, the polarising plate d be adapted to the polarising angle of 
the red rays, the light transmitted will be a bluish green. If the 
polarising plate d be composed of any highly dispersive substance, 
such as cassia, diamond, chromate of lead, realgar, or specular 
iron, the colour of the unpolarised light transmitted from the 
tourmaline will be found to be extremely bright and beautiful. 

279. Sffeot of a double refracstlngr crystal on polarised 
lifflit. — Let us suppose a pencil of polarised light b r, ^. 163., 
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to be incident perpendicularly upon a plate a b, cut from a double 
refracting crystal, in such a manner that its surfaces are parallel 
to each other and to the optic axis of the crystal. The pencil b p, 
in passing through this plate, will be doubly refracted, the ordinary 
pencil proceeding in the direction p o o of the original pencil b p, 
and the extraordinary pencil taking another direction p e through 
the crystal, and emerging in the direction e e, parallel to that of 
the incident ray r p. These two pencils will be polarised in rect- 
angular planes, the plane of polarisation of the ordinary pencil o o 
coinciding with the optical axis of the crystal, and the plane of 
polarisation of the extraordinary pencil e e being perpendicular 
to it. 

To render this more clear, let the circle, ^^. 164., represent a 
section of the incident ray b p, and let c p be the direction of the 
plane of primitive polarisation of the ray bp. Let c o be parallel 
to the optic axis of the crystal a b, and c e be perpendicular to it. 
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It follows, therefore, that co, Jig. 164*) will be the direction of the 
plane of polarisation of the ordinary pencil 00^ fig, 163., and c £, 
fig, 164., will be the direction of the plane of polarisation of the 
extraordinary peilcil, e "^fig* 163. 

It follows f^om the principles of the undulatory theory (and 
this consequence is confirmed by observation) that the propor- 
tion in which the light of the original pencil b p is shared by the 
ordinary and extraordinary pencils o o and £ e will be expressed 
by the squares of the cosines of the angles which the plane cff 
primitive polarisation cp, fig. 164., makes with the planes of 
polarisation of the two pencils 00 and ee,j%". 1 63., respectively. 
K, therefore, the number of rays in the original pencil r p be ex- 
pressed by the square of the radius,^. 164., the number of rays 
in the ordinary pencil o o will be expressed by the square of c m, 

and the number of rays 
in the extraordinary 
pencil E E will be ex- 
pressed by the square 
of en. The changes 
incident to the relative 
intensities of the ordi- 
nary and extraordinar} 
pencils produced by 
the plate a b, may then 
be easily inferred from 
the diagram, fig, 1 64. 
If the plane of po- 
larisation of the ori- 
ginal ray b p coincide 
with the axis of the 
crystal A b, then c p, 
fig, 164^ will coincide 
with c o, and the number of rays in the pencil o o, fig, 1 63 . 
will be expressed by the square of the radius c o, while the pencil 
B B will vanish ; for, in this case, c m will become equal to c o, and 
c n wiU vanish. 

As the plane of primitive polarisation c p makes an increasinor 
angle with c o, cm, whose square represents the number of rays 
in the pencil o o, will decrease, and c n, whose square represents 
the number of rays in the pencil ee, will increase. The one 
pencil, therefore, will diminish and the other increase in intensity. 
When the plane of primitive polarisation c p makes an angle of 
45** with the axis co of the crystal, the line cp will bisect the 
angle o c e, and c m will become equal to c n. In this position, 
therefore, the ordinary and extraordinary peneiLs 00 «iX!L<^ 'Bi^ 
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fig. 1 63 ., will become equally intense, or contain the same number 
of rays. 

When the plane of primitive polarisation c p makes with the 
axis c o of the crystal a b a greater angle thait 45^, c m. becomes 
less than c n^ and consequently the ordinary pencil o o, jig, 163., 
contains less rays than the extraordinary pencil b b ; and as the 
angle mcluded between c p and c o increases, the extraordinary 
pencil will become relatively more intense, and the ordinary pencil 
less so, until the plane of primitive polarisation c p makes a right 
angle with the axis c o of the crystal ; in which case c p will coin- 
cide with c £, c n will become equal to c b, and c m will vanish. 

Thus the ordinary pencil o o, fig, 1 63 ., will disappear, and all 
the rays of the incident pencil rp will pass into the emergent 
extraordinary pencil e e. A like succession of changes of intensity 
will take place if we suppose the axis of primitive polarisation c p 
to revolve through another quadrant; the rays of the extra- 
ordinary pencil gradually passing into the ordinary one, and the 
extraordinary one vanishing, and the ordinary pencil acquiring the 
same intensity as the incident pencil, when the plane of polarisation 
again coincides with the direction of the axis of the crystal. 

It thus appears that in a complete revolution of the plane of 
primitive polarisation, or, what is the same, if that plane be fixed, 
in a complete revolution of the plate a b in its own plane, there 
will be two positions, 180° asunder, in which all the rays of the 
primitive pencil will pass into the ordinary pencil, and, conse* 
quently, in which the primitive pencil will undergo no change 
either in its intensity or its polarisation. Therefore, there will be 
two positions at right angles to these in which the primitive pencil 
again undergoes no change in intensity, but in which it is con- 
verted into the extraordinary pencil eb, its plane of polarisa- 
tion remaining unchanged, but being itself laterally displaced 
by a distance depending on the thickness of the crystal. In 
the intermediate positions between these four directions, the 
relative intensities of the ordinary and extr aordinary pencils 
undergo constant change; that of the ordinary pencil being 
greater or less than that of the extraordinary pencil, according 
as the plane of primitive polarisation makes a less or greater 
angle than 45° with the axis of the crystal a b, and the 
intensities of the two pencils are equal in the four positions in 
which the axis of primitive polarisation is inclined at 45° to the 
axis of the crystal. 

This explains the appearances described in sec. 258; the 
effect of the first crystal being simply to give two polarised rays 
on which the second crystal may produce the effects here men- 
tioned. 
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280. BlIlMtB prodiuied l>y > seoond donbl« tetnusttus atym- 

t«l. — If ire QOir suppose the ordinary and eztraordiuarj pencils 
00 and KM,_fig. 163^ to be incident perpendicularlj upon another, 
doable refracting plate ab, cut with surfaces parallel to each 
Other and to its optic axia, as before, the; will each be ^ain 
donblj reiracted. The ordinary pencil 00 will be divided into 
another ordinary pencil 00 and an extraordinary pencil «e, while 
the extraordinary pendl sb will also be doubly refracted and 
resolved into two, an ordinary pencil o'o', and an extraordinary 
pencil eV, all these four pencils emerging parallel to the primitive 

To determine the proportionin which the rays of the original pen- 
cil bp are distributed amon^ Uiosii four pencils, let co,y^. 1 640., 
represent, as belbre, 
" the direction of tiic 

optical axis of the plate 
AB, and therefore the 
plane of polarisation of 
the ordinary pencil 
00; and consequently 
CE, perpendicular to 
CO, will represent thu 
plane of polarisation 
of the extraordinary 
pencil ES. Let co re- 
present the direction 
of the optical axis of 
the plate a'b', and let 
ce be a line perpen- 

According to what 
has been already ex- 
of the ordinary pencils 00 and 
o'o" will coincide with co, the optical axis of the plate a'b', while 
tie planes of polarisation of the extraordinary pencils ee and e'e' 
will coincide with the line ce perpendical»r to co. 

If the square of the radius cp, _fig. 1640., express the number 
of rays in the original pencil ar, the square of cm, as already 
explained, will express the number of rays in the pencil 00, and 
the square of en the Dumber of rays in the pencil KB. 

To obtain expressions for the intensities of the pencils into 
which these latter are resolved by the second crystal a' b', let 
circles be described with c aa a centre, and cm and en respec- 
tively as radii. From m draw m n' perpendicular to c e and m m 
perpendicular to c o. Since, then, the square of c m expresses 




plained, the planes of poll 
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the number of rays in the pencil oo, the square of cm' will express 
the number of rays in the pencil oo, and the square of en' will 
express the number of rays in the pencil ee. 

In like manner, if from n we draw nm'^ and nvf' at right angles 
respectively to co and cc, the number of rays in the pencil &o' 
will be expressed by the square of cm'', and the number of rays 
in the pencil e'e' will be expressed by the square of en". We 
shall therefore have the following analysis of the intensities of the 
emergent pencil of the ordinary and extraordinary rays produced 
by the first plate a b, and of the four pencils, ordinary and extra- 
ordinary, produced by the second plate a'b'. 



Intensity 


of original pencil r p is expressed 


by 




ordinary pencil o o 








extraordfnary pencil B b 
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If we suppose the plate a'b' to be turned round its centre, so as 
to make its optical axis c o, fig, 164(2., revolve, making varying 
angles with the planes of polarisation of the rays o o and b b, a 
succession of changes will take place in the two pairs of ordinary 
and extraordinary pencils emerging from the plate a'b', in all 
respects analogous to those which have been already described as 
having taken place in the pencils o o and e b emerging from the 
first plate a b. 

This change can be easily inferred from fig, \6\cuy where 
CO represents the direction of the optical axis of the crystal 
a' b', and c o and c e the planes of polarisation of the pencils 
o o and b b. 

Thus, if we suppose the crystal ab turned into such a position 
that its optical axis co shall coincide with co, then cm' will be- 
come equal to cm, and en' will vanish; therefore the pencil 00 
will contain all the rays of the incident pencil o o, and will have 
the same plane of polarisation, while the pencil ee will vanish. 
At the same time that this takes place, ce will coincide with cb, 
and consequently c »" will become equal to c ii, and c m" will 
vanish. Therefore the pencil e'e' will contain all the rays of the 
incident pencil be. Thus it appears that in this case the second 
plate A B will make no change whatever, either on the intensities 
or the planes of polarisation of the two rays 00 and be that 
emerge from the first crystal ab. If the axis of the second crystal 
c be turned round so as to make . a gradually increasing angle 
with the axis c o of a b, then the lines c ?/' and c m" will gradually 
increase, and the lines cm' and en" will gradually diminish. 
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Therefore the intensities of the ordinary pencil 00 will gradually 
diminish, and that of the extraordinary pencil ee will gradually 
increase ; and, at the same time, the intensity of the extraordinary 
pencil e^e' will gradually diminish, and that of the ordinary pencil 
&o' will gradually increase. 

When the axis c o of the crystal a.' b' makes an angle of 45^ 
with the axis co of the crystal ab, then the four pencils will have 
equal intensities, for in such case c o will bisect the angle o c e, 
and the line ce will bisect the angle c'ce; and in this case it is 
eyident that all the four lines c m^, c n^, c m''^ and c vl' will be 
equal ; and since their squares express the intensities of the four 
pencils, these intensities will be equal. When the angle formed 
by the axis c o of the plate a^ b^, still increasing, forms an angle 
greater than 45° with the axis c o of the plate A b, then the line 
c vf becomes greater than c m', and consequently the pencil e ^ 
becomes more intense than the pencil o o. At the same time, the 
line c vf^ will become less than c m'', and consequently the pencil 
6^ e^ will become less intense than the pencil o^ o\ These inequali- 
ties between the respective pencils will gradually increase with 
the gradually increasing angle formed by the axis of the plate 
Af B^ with the axis of th^ plate a b, until these axes form a right 
angle with each other, in which case the pencils 00 and e'e^ will 
vanish, and the pencil ee will contain all the rays of the i)encil 
o o, and the pencil (/ o' will contain all the rays of the pencil e e. 
Thus when the axis of the crystal a' "sf is applied at right angles 
to the axis of the crystal a b, no change is made in the intensities 
of the two pencils incident upon this second crystal ; but if the 
planes of polarisation are respectively moved through a right 
angle, the ordinary pencil being converted into an extraordinary 
one, and the extraordinary pencil being converted into an ordi- 
nary pencil, it is clear that the same succession of changes will 
take place throughout each successive quadrant through which 
the optical axes of the plates are turned. 



CHAP. XL 

CHROMATIC PHENOMENA OF POLARISED LIGHT. 

28 1 . Cbromatio pbenomena explicable by undulatory bypo- 
tbesis. — The splendid prismatic colours arranged in the form of 
concentric rings, intersected by dark and bright rectangular crosses, 
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and occasionally by hyperbolic curyeu, are among the most remark- 
able and beautiful phenomena developed by modern experimental 
researches in optics. No triumph of theory can be more complete 
than the solution of these complicated appearances afforded by the 
undulatory hypothesis. 

Any description, however, of these multitudinous and various 
appearances, much more any exposition of the mathematical solu- 
tion of them supplied by the undulatory theory of light, would 
be incompatible with the objects and the necessary limits of this 
volume. While, however, we cannot enter into these details, we 
must not, on the other hand, pass over in absolute silence such 
phenomena. 

282. Sffeot produced by tlie transmissioii of polarised 
liffbt tlirougrli tbin double reflraoting' plates. — To convey 
some idea of the principles on which these phenomena are based, 
let us suppose the plates A b and Af b^ (fig* 1 63 .), to be so thin 
that the separation of the pencils into which the primitive pencil 
R p is resolved will be inconsiderable. In such case, although the 
changes described in the last chapter will still be made in their 
planes of polarisation, the pendils will more or less overlay each 
other, so that the rays composing one w^l fall within the limits of, 
and be mixed with, the rays of the other. 

It might therefore be inferred that the intensity or brilliancy of 
the pencils formed by each combination would be found by adding 
together the measures of their separate intensities. Thus, the 
two pencils 00 and o' (/ {fig, 164a.), whose separate intensities 
are expressed by c m' *, and c mf^ *, would have their combined 
intensity expressed by 

cm'* 4- cf»'^*. 

But it must be considered that polarised light is subject to in- 
terference when its planes of polarisation are parallel, which they 
are in the two cases here supposed, the planes of polarisation of 
the pencils o o and o' 0' being both parallel to the axis of the 
crystal a! b', and the planes of polarisation of the pencils e e and 
e' e' being both perpendicular to it. If, therefore, the other con- 
ditions of interference be fulfilled, it will follow that the rays of 
these two pairs of pencils would alternately extinguish one another, 
or produce a brilliancy equal to the sum of their intensities, 
according to the phases under which the luminous undulations 
meet. 

But it is easy to show that, provided one or both of the 
crystals a b and h! 'W have a certain degree of thinness, the rays 
of the two pencils would fulfil the conditions which determine 
interference. 
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To prove this, it must be considered that the indices of ordinary 
and extraordinary refraction are different ; therefore the velocities 
of the undulations in passing through the crystals will be different, 
if one be ordinarily and the other extraordinarily refracted ; and 
if this difference be such as to produce by the undulation of the 
emei^ent pencils that relation which determines interference, that 
phenomenon must ensue. Now, on considering the refraction 
which the pencils o and o' & have suffered, it will appear that the 
former has undergone ordinary refraction by both crystals, while 
tiie latter has suffered extraordinary refraction by the crystal a b, 
fuid ordinary refraction by the crystal h! b'. Their velocities, 
therefore, through the crystal a b will be different ; and if the thin- 
ness of the crystal be such that the undulations of the original rays 
are so related as to fulfil the conditions of interference, interfer- 
ence will ensue. 

; The same observations will be applicable to the pencils e e and 
e' e', the latter of which has suffered extraordinary refraction by 
both crystals, and the former ordinary refraction by a b, and ex- 
traordinary refraction by a' b^ 

283. Colonred ringrs and croases. — If, therefore, the plates 
be reduced to such a degree of thinness as to produce the pheno- 
mena of interference, a series of bright and dark rings will be 
produced ; but as such rings will depend on the indices of refrac- 
tion, and as these indices differ for each species of homogeneous 
light, it will follow that a different system of rings would be pro- 
duced by each species of homogeneous light of which the primitive 
pencil B p might be composed ; and if such pencil be composed of 
compound solar light, then the resulting appearances are those 
which will be produced by the superposition of all the systems of 
rings which would be separately produced by each species of homo- 
geneous light. The effect of the optical axes of the crystals, and 
of the revolution of either of them round its centre in its own 
plane, will be to produce dark or bright rectangular crosses cor- 
responding to the planes of polarisation of the emergent pencils, 
these crosses intersecting the systems of coloured rings. 

We have here adopted for illustration, for the sake of dmplicity, 
the case of crystals having a single axis of double refraction. The 
appearances produced by crystals with two axes are analogous to 
these, though 'somewhat more complicated. 

In these, two systems of rings, which sometimes assume the 
form of the curves called lenmiscates, which have the form of the 
figure of 8, are produced, and the cross is ofW converted into 
hyperbolic curves, which in certain positions assume the form of a 
cross, the hyperbola passing into its asymptotes. 
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Td give ■ odmpletb anal/iis of these compliciled iud beaatifiil 
chromatic phenomena would be imposaible witblu the ipaca we 
can devote to them ; enough, however, has been eiplainEHl c£ the 
principtea of polarisstioa to render their general theory in- 
telligibU ; and we shall therefore now confine ouraelvea to a 
description of some of the most interesting of the pheDomena 
produced by transmitting polarised light through double refract" 
ing media. 

284. Appnrfttaa of M«ren>b«rr, — The polariscopio apparatui 
of Noremberg, represented in ^. 16^^ supplies convenient meane 
of observing aad analysing 
the chromatic pheDomena 
of polarised light. 

The polarising apparatus 
is mounted in the lower 
part of the instrument, and 
consists of the frame g con- 
t^ing the polarising plate, 
the horizontal reflector m, 
and other accesBories. By 
means of these a pentul of 
light polarised in any re- 
quired plane can be trans- 
mitted vertically opwardsi 
B0_ as to pass tlarongli the 
centre of the rings v and «. . 
The rings v and t are 
graduated, and a tube is 
inserted in- each of them, 
having an index which plays 
on tbe divided scale as Ibe 
tube is turned round its 
centre widiiu the ring. 
Plane reflectors inclined at 
variable angles, plates of 
doubly refracting crystals, 
doubly refracting prisms, 
bundles of paraUel plalea 
J. ,^ of glass and other polari- 

scopic t£elB, are set in 
short tubes capable of being fixed in one or other of the rings « 
and ». So the polarised pencil transmitted upwards along the 
axis of the apparatus may first be made to pass through the plate 
inseited in v, and may then be examined by an inclined re- 
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Sector or tourmaline plate, a doubly refracting prism, or \j anj 
Other pokriseopio test which may be fixed in «. The poBition of 
the indices which move on the divided circles of n and s will in- 
diote the position and ohangefl of position of the planes of pola- 
risation. 

185. Book CTTSMl. — Let a plate of rock crystal, with Burfacca 
cnt [mrallel to its optic ftxes, the thickneis of which does not ex- 
ceed the 50tli of an inch, be placed on the ring c ; and let a 
doublj refracting prism, with a single axis of double refraction, be 
placed in ». 

Let uB first suppose that the axis of this prism coincideB with 
the plane of polarisation of the pencil incident on the plate n, and 
let Uie axis of this plate be first placed in the plane of polarisation. 
In that case the incident ra; wiU pass through both crystals with- 
out change, and an eye placed above the prism at » will see only 
the ordinary image of the object irom which the pencil issues. If 
the axis of o be turned at right angles to the plane of polarisation, 
a single image only will be seen ; but in this case it will be the 
extraordinary image, though the plane of its polarisation will be 
parallel to the plane of primitive polarisation. The images will in 
both cases be white. 

In all intermediate positions of the axis of the plate e, two 
images will be seen, which will partly overlay each other, as re- 
presented in j^. 1 66. Those parts which are not superposed will 
^^^^ ^^^ have colours exactly complementary, 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ and the superposed parts on which 
■^^^K^^W ^^^^^^K these colours are combiued wiU be 
^^^^m ^^^^B white. 

'^^^^^^ ^^^^^m As the plate v is turned round its 
^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^M centre through 90°, from the position 

^^^B^^^^^^^r *" which its axis coinddes with the 
Fig. !«. plane of primitive polarisation to the 

position in which it is at right angles 
to that plane, the two images pass through a series of tints of 
colour (always, however, complementary), and through various 
degrees of relative brightness, their most vivid colours being 
exhibited when the ajus is at 45° with the plane of primitiva 
polarisadou. 

Hie same changes take place in each successive quadrant 
through which the axb of d revolves. 

If the axis of the prism « be placed at right angles with the 
plane of primitive polarisation, a like succession of appearances 
will be exhibited, the ordinary and extraordinary im^es, how- 
ever, interchanging places. 
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If the axis of the prism » be placed at any oblique •ngle with 
the plane of primitive polarisation, a like succeuion of effects will 
be observed i but, in this case, the single images will be exhibited 
when the axis of the prism t coincides with, and is at right angles 
with that of the plate n ; and the double coloured imagei appear 
in the intermediate positions, the images having the greatest 
splendour when tiie two axes intersect at an angle of 45°. 

There is, therefbre, in all cases, a single image in four posidons 
in each revolution, these four positions being at right angles to 
each other ; and intermediate between these, there are four other 
poaitiona, also at right angles to each otlier, at whioh t^e comple- 
mentary' images attain an equal brightness. 

Plates of rock crifstal more than the 50th of an inch in thick- 
ness produce like effects, but with less brilliant colours. In ge- 
neral, the colours var; with the thickness of the plate, the more 
brilliant tints being produced by the thinnest plates. 

Different crjstals exhibit striking differences in these diromatie 
phenomeua. Thus Biot found that carbonate of lime cut parallel 
to the axis, required to be eighteen times thinner than rock crystal 
to produce the same tint. This circumstance renders it difficult 
to observe these phenomena with carbonate of lime. 

286. Let a plate of Iceland spar less than an inch thick be cut 
TJth parallel surfaces at right angles to its optic axis. If this be 
placed between two platea 
of tourmaline cut parallel 
to their axis, a series of 
beautiAil chromatic pheno- 
mena will be observed by 
looking through it at tlie 
clouds. If the axes of the 
tourmalines are placed at 
right angles, the crystal will 
exhibit a system of concen- 
tric rings of the moat vivid 
colours, intersected by a 
dark cross, as reiuvsented 
inj^. 167. 

If the axis of one of the 
tourmalines be turned gra- 
dually round, making a decreasing angle with tbe axis of the 
other, tie tmts of the rings will nndei^ a series of changes, and 
the dark cross will show a space in the midst of each of its arms 
famtly luminous, as r^jresented in _fig. 168. These changes wilt 
proceed until the axis of the one tourmaline becomes parallel to 
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tbe otlier, vhen the cross will become white, and sU the tinta of 
the rings will become complementarj to those which they had in 
the firgt position, u represented in fig. 169. 

Ifi instead of presenting the crystal to the white light of the 
Beavou, a pencil of homogeneoun light be trangmitted through 
it, the ringi, instead of showing Tirioiu tints, will be alternately 
dark tnd of the colour of the homt^eneout light \ and the cross, 
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{d like manner, will be either dark or of the colour of the same 
light. The diameters of the successive rings will be different for 
each coloured light, being greater for the more refrangible colours; 
and tbe diameters uf rings for tbe same colour will increase as the 
thickness of the crystal is diminished. 

It is evident that the system of rays produced by white light 
results from the superposition of the several systems produced 
separately by the homogeneous coloured lights. 

The white cross produced by white light) when the axes of the 
tourmalines are parallel, is in like manner produced by the super- 
position of all the coloured crosses produced by the homogeneous 
lights severally. 

287. Otbar niii4zlBl orTBtala. — Phenomena analogous to 
these are produced by all crystals having a single axis cf double 
refraction, such as rock crystal, tourmaline, lircon, nitrate of 
soda, mica, hyposulpbate of lime, apophyllite, &c. In some cases, 
however, the efiects ore modified by conditions peculiar to the 
species of crystal under examination. Thus, in the case of rock 
crystal, the cross disappears, in consequence of the effect of 
circular polarisation, which we shall presently notice. In other 
crystals tJiere appear to be different opdc axes for lights of dliSec- 
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e^pearance 



ent refranpbilities, which produi 
of the rings and crosses. 

Of all crystals the most conveiueDt for the exhibition of these 
phenomena ia Iceland spar. 

z83. Bl-ulal Gi7>tal> — If «■ pl^te of nitrate of potuh (a 
crjatal having two axes), with parallel surfaces cut (i right 
angles to its optic axis, be placed in like manner between two 
plates of tourmaline cut parallel to their axes, a seriee of chromatia 
appearances will be observed, which are represented in JIgt. 1 70, 

If the axes of the tonrmalines are placed at right angles, the 
cr}'stal itself being properlj placed between them, a dai^ cross 
(/;. 170.) will be seen intersecting a double system of coloured 
rings, the common centres of which correspond to the poeitioa of 
the two axes of the intermediate crystal. 

If the crystal be turned gradually round it* centre between the 
tourmaline plates without deranging the position of the latter, the 
cross will gradually assume the form of two hyperbolic curves, and 
the rings will change their posiUon and tints as represented in 
^g. 171. When the cryatfd has been turned through half » 
ijuadrant, the appenrance will be that represented in _fig, 172., 
and after which it will assume a form tike that oi Jig. 171, but 
more inclined to the horizontal position ; and, in fine, when the 
crystal has been turned through a quadrant, the appearance will 
be that represented infg. 170., the vertical arms of the cross, and 
the line joining the centres of the systems of concentric rings, 
being, however, horizontal. 
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289. The carbonate of lead, •nother crystal with Wo »xes, 
giveB appearances analogous to those of nitrate of potash. These 
■re represe'nt-ed in fig. 173. 

290. CoIoBred Iiaiiils prodneeA by an unte prlam or rook 
errstftL — If a piece of rock crystal be out in the form of » pritm 
irith a vet7 acute angle, one aurfaoe forming the angle being 
parallel to the optic axis, and the other therefore slightly inclined 




to it, a pencil of polarised light transmitted throngh it will ex- 
liibit to the naked eye a series of alternated red and green fringes, 
provided the eye is placed at some distance from the cryatal, and 
the thickness through which the light passes does not exceed the 
50th of an inch. These coloured bands are more vivid when 
viewed through a plate of tourmaline, and it is easy to observe 
that they attain their greatest brightness when the axis of the 
prism is inclined at 4.^° to the plane of primitive polarisation. 

391. Polorlslnc strM O tu r* artlflolKU7 prodnoed tn eIbm 
wad «Oux medlB. — A iloubly refracting and polariring structure 
Inay be produced in glass and other transparent bodies by mole- 
euUr changes in Iheir structure consequent on sudden changes of 
tdnperature, and sometimes by mere mechanical pressure. 
' If a circular plale of glass, about an inch in diameter and half 
an inch thick, be exposed to a high temperature by contact with a 
heated body which is a good conductor, so that its temperature 
Bear the edges shall be higher than at the centi'e ; or i;^ on the 
eootnu'y, it be raised to a higher temperature at the centre than 
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near the edges, it will exhibit the phenomena of rectangular crosses 
and coloured rings, like those produced bj doublj refractiiig 
crjatals. 

If, in this case, the plate be oval, it will exhibit appearances 
indicating two axes of double refraction. When the plate is 
reduced to an uniform temperature, these appearances ceaae* 

These phenomena are susceptible of infinite variation, according 
to the shape of the plate, which may be square, oblong, or ot any 
other form. The disposition and form of the fringes and rings 
will vary with the form of the plate. 

A permanent doubly refracting and polarising structure may be 
imparted to glass by raising it to a high temperature, and then 
cooling it rapidly, by placing it in contact with the cold surfaces 
of metals* The metfdlic surfaces, in this case, may be formed into 
an infinite variety of fancy patterns, which will have the effect of 
producing corresponding optical effects of great beauty. 



CHAP. XIL 

BOTATOST POLABISATIOir. 

292. ftotation of tlie i^laae of poIiBulaatioii. — When a polar^ 
ised ray of homogeneous light passes through a transparent 
medium its plane of polarisation generally maintains a constant 
direction, being the same when it issues from the medium as it was 
when it entered it. Thus, for example, if a ray upon entering a 
medium have its plane of polarisation directed north and south, 
the plane will continue to have that direction while passing through 
and a^er issuing from the medium. Certain media, however, have 
been discovered which are endowed with the property of producing 
a continual change of direction of the plane of polarisation while 
the ray passes through them, imparting to it a uniform motion of 
rotation round the ray as an axis, so that if the ray be imagined 
to move through the medium with a uniform linear velocity, its 
plane of polarisation will revolve round it with a uniform angular 
velocity. Thus if we suppose that while the ray passes through 
a thickness of a hundredth of an inch of the medium its plane of 
polarisation turns through i ^, it will turn through 2^ in passing 
through two hundredths of an inch, 3^ in passing through three 
hundredths of an inch, and so on ; so that the plane would make 
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one complete revolution in passing through 360 hundredths of an 
inch, or 3*6 inches. 

This phenomenon was called circular polarisation, but more re* 
eently the name rotatory polarisation has been given to it. 

293. SMftorent media Itave dUTerent rotatory power.— 
^Transparent media which possess thb property are endowed with 
it in (Afferent degrees ; that is to say, a ray must pass through dif« 
ferent thicknesses of them to produce a given change in its plane 
of polarisation ; or, what is the same, the thicknesses which would 
produce a complete revolution of that plane are different for dif- 
ferent media. 

294. Siglit-luuided and left-banded polarisation. — It 
appears also that the direction of the rotation is not only different 
^ur different media, but sometimes for different specimens of the 
same medium. 

When the rotation takes place in the direction of the motion of 
the hands of a watch, or of the thread of a right-handed screw, 
the medium is said to have right-handed polarisation, and if in the 
contrary direction, left-handed polarisation. 

295. Different specimens of the same medium always have the 
same rotatory power, though the direction of the rotation may be 
different. Thus different specimens of rock crystal of equal thick- 
ness will always turn the plane of polarisation through the same 
angle ; one may turn it to the right, while the other turns it to the 
left. If a polarised ray pass through two such plates placed in 
contact, its plane of polarisation will suffer no change, for it will 
be turned as much to the right by one as it is turned to the left by 
the other. If any number of plates of rock crystal of different 
thicknesses, some right-handed and some left-handed, be superposed, 
the polarised ray transmitted through them will be turned through 
an angle equal to the difference between the sum of all the angles 
through which it would be separately turned by the right-handed 
plates, and the sum of all those through which it would be turned 
by the left-handed plates. It will be turned to the right or to the 
left according as the sum of the thicknesses of the right-handed 
plates is greater or less than the sum of the thicknesses of the left^ 
handed plates. 

296. Botatory polarisation varies witli refiranglbilitj. — 
The rotatory power of a medium varies with the refrangibility of 
the ray, and is found to be in the inverse proportion of the 
squares of the lengths of the luminous waves. Thus the degrees 
of rotatory polarisation produced by a given medium on homo- 
geneous red light is less than that which the same medium would 
produce on homogeneous orange light, and the latter is less than 
it would produce on homogeneous yellow V^\»^ vsA ^ ^li. 
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297. Xesnlts of Blot's ezperlmeats. *-In a series of experir 
mental researches which supplied a large proportion of the dis** 
coveries made in this branch of physical optics, Biot ascertained 
the changes of direction produced by a plate of rock crystal 
having the thickness of a millimetre upon the - planes of polaris-' 
ation of different homogeneous rays extending from one extremity 
to the other of the spectrum. I have reduced his resulta to 
English measures, and have computed the several thicknesses of 
the plates which would produce one complete revolution of tha 
plane of polarisation. These are given in the following table^ 
together with the lengths of the undulations in each case : — 



Extreme red of Newton • 
Red of the glass used by M. Biot 
Limit of tlie red and orange of 
the spectrum .... 
Limit of the orange and yellow > 
Mean yellow .... 
Limit of the yellow and green - 
Limit of the green and blue 
Limit of the blue and indigo 
Limit of the indigo and violet - 
Extreme violet of Newton . 


Length of an 

Undulation in 

lO,«X)unO(>thii 

of an Inch. 


Anmlar De> 

▼iaiionof th« 

Plane of Po- 

lariMiion cor* 

responding to 

the Tenth of an 

Inch of Thick. 

ncM. 

• 


Angle of 
ScpantioB. 


ThleltBMB«ra 
Plate which 

woaidpnrfnet 
oneeomplMe 
RevolntiaBar 
the Plane of' 
PttlirhatiaB. 


»53*9 
24r3 

234*7 
224*8 

210*5 

209-5 

180*7 
172*8 

159*8 




44*45 
46*77 

50*80 

1^ 

7020 

87*55 
95*71 

111*91 



2*3* 

4*03 

577 

4*39 
4*22 

XI*02 

8*i5 
16*20 


crSt 
077 

0*64 
0*59 

0*47 

or38 
or3» 



298. Rotatory polarisation of oompoimd solar ligrlit. — I^ 

appears from the numbers consigned to this table that if a raj of 
solar light polarised in the usual manner, so that the planes of 
polarisation of all its component parts shall coincide, thej will, on 
entering the crystal separate one from another, and their angular 
divergence will be augmented with the thickness of the crystal 
through which they pass. Thus in passing through the tenth of 
an inch the plane of polarisation of the extreme violet is turned 
through 1 1 1 '91°, while that of the extreme red is turned through 
only 44*45°. These two planes, therefore, after the original ray 
passes through a plate having the tenth of an inch thickness, will 
make with each other an angle of 67*46°. 

The plate of crystal used by Biot in his experiments had the 
thickness of a millimetre, or about the twenty-fifth of an inch, and 
consequently the divergence which it imparted to the planes of 
polarisation of the extreme rays was only two-fifths of 67*46*, 
that is 27°. 

. 299. Polarlsingr property of ametliyst. — In experimenting 
pn difi'erent species of quartz. Sir David Brewf'/ter ascertained that 
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one of them, amethyst, was charaoterised by the singular pro- 
perty of imparting alternately right and lefb handed polarisation 
to a ray passing through it, from which he inferred that this 
yariety actually consists of alternate strata of right and \ef% 
handed quartz, whose planes are parallel to the axis of double 
refraction of the prism. 

300. Otber media. — Quartz, though the most remarkable of 
the solid media having the property of rotatory polarisation, is not 
the only one. Sir John Herschel ascertained that camphor in 
ihie folid state has the property; and Sir David Brewster dis- 
covered it in certain specimens of unannealed glass. Professor 
Dove found it in compressed glass. 

301. Rotatory polarisation of liquids. — Biot showed that 
this property belongs to a great number of liquids, and those 
solids in which it cannot be otherwise traced exhibit it in a 
marked degree when they are in a state of solution. 

To determine the rotatory polarisation of liquids they are in- 
cluded in brass tubes tinned on the inside surfaces and having 
their ends closed by plates of plane glass. When a polarised ray 
is transmitted along the axis of such a tube, its plane of polarisa- 
tion will be changed if the liquid have the rotatory property, 
and the angle through which it is turned will be always propor- 
tional to the length of the column of liquid in the tube. 

In the case of solutions having dilSerent degrees of concentration 
it is found that the extent through which the plane of polarisation 
b tamed increases with their strength, and instruments have been 
canstructed upon this principle bjr which the strength of solutions 
is determined by their power of rotatory polarisation. 

302. Vbgrsical properties detected liy it. — Biot has shown 
£bit by this means differences in the composition of bodies can 
be detected which altogether escape the most subtle chemical 
analysis. For example, it is known that sugar can be produced 
from various vegetable productions, such as the sugar cane, the 
grape and most sorts of fruit, beet, carrots, and other roots. 
«Now the sugars produced from these several substances present to 
the chemist no distinguishing characteristics. Submitted to 
analysis, they give precisely the same constituents. Not so, 
however, when submitted to the test of polarise^ light. If, for 
example, sugar made from the grape be dissolved in water, the 
solution will be found to have left-handed polarisation, while the 
sugar produced from the sugar-cane has right-handed polarisa- 
tion. 

Biot has also shown that the rotatory polarisation of liquids, 
even in the case of the most concentrated solutions, is much less 
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than that of njck crjataL Thus, for ezuoide, the concentnted 

■olution of the sugar of the sug&r-cane has a rottttor^ polarisationi 
not more than the thirtj-uxth port uf that of the rock orTstaL 
In experimeats on such liquids sensible effects, therefore, can 
only be produced bj transmitting the polarised light through 
colunms from 8 to 12 inches in len^. 

30]. SAooIunincitan. — In France, where a duty is levied 
upon the fabricAtion of sugar made from beet, instruments called 
taccharimeleri have been oonBtruuted upon this principle, to det^r- 
mine the strength of the sjrup, in the same manner as the hj- 
drometer is used in England b; the excise officer to detetmine 
the strength of spirits. 

304. Blofa rotatarj polarislnr apparatiu. — This apparatus, 
which is a modified and improved form of that with which Biot 
made the experimental researches above mentioned, consists i^ 
three principal parte : 1st, the part d(f (^. 1 74.} b; which the 
light is polarised ; 2nd, 00 Che part which supports the substance 
on which the experiments are made ; and, 3rd, the analjsing part 
z bj which the state of the raj is ascertained, ai^ it has passed 
through the transparent substance. 




The entire apparatus is fixed upon a base of cast-iron, which is 
screwed down upon a strong table of wood. 

The polariser diF consists of a tube terminated at each end by 
a circular diaphragm, and haviug attached to it at li a frame 
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carrying a square plate of blackened glass e, mounted so as to b€i 
inclined at any desired angle to the axis of the tube dd\ and to 
be turned round that axis in the same manner as in the polari- 
scopes already described. K this plate be inclined to the axis of 
the tube at the polarising angle proper to glass, that is, at 35^ 25^ 
it will polarise any ray incident upon it at the same angle, and 
iHll reflect that ray along the axis of the tube dd\ 

In the stand by which the tube dd' is supported, a cradle-joint 
€ is provided, by which the inclination of the axis of the tube can 
be Yaried at pleasure. 

The apparatus for supporting the substance under experiment 
oonnsts of an angular bed or gutter, 00, supported on two rods- 
p and 9, which are provided with cradle-joints and other adjust- 
ments, by which the inclination and elevation of 00 can be adjusted 
80 as to bring the object in the direction of the axis of the tube dd^* 

The liquid solution under experiment being contained in a tube 
such as already described, this tube y is placed in the angular 
groove of the support 00, and the apparatus is so arranged by 
means of the joints and other movable adjustments provided in 
the supports of the rods p and 9, that the direction of its axis 
shall coincide with that of the axis of the tube x. When this has 
been accomplished, the polarised ray reflected by c along the axis 
of 9 will be transmitted through the solution along the axis of y. 

IThe analysing apparatus z consists of a divided circle, /, having 
•a index g movable on its graduated limb, as shown in the front 
i h w presented at f g. This index g is connected with a double 
MfrlOliBg prism, hy mounted in the centre of the circle, and a 
WBnaSk telescope is placed at i in front of the prism by which the 
n^ emerging from it can be more easily examined. When the 
iadex g is turned round, the prism turns round with it, and the 
TTiitl iSS&ct upon the polarised ray is produced, being extinguished 
at ttvo Of^posite positions of the index, g^ and being brightest at 
tlM two positions at right angles to these. This apparatus, there- 
IbffOi will always determine the direction of the plane of polarisa- 
tion of the ray which emerges from the tube, y, while the position 
of the polarising plate c will determine its direction before the ray 
«Dtert|r, and the difference between these two directions will give 
the rotatory power of the substance under experiment. 

When it is desired to ascertain the efl*ect of the change of tem- 
perature of the medium under experiment, the tube containing 
the liquid is inmiersed in a cylindrical heater filled with a heated 
liquid, represented in its transverse section at t. To place this 
heater, the angular groove 00 is removed, and the heater will rest in 
its supports. A thermometer is immersed in the liquid contained 
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in the heater, by which its temperature, which is the same as the. 
temperature of the liquid under experiment, can be ascertained. 

It is obvious that if the object on which the experiment is 
made be solid, it can be easily placed in a convenient position in 
the angular groove o o, or in various other ways between the 
polariser and the analyser. 

In all experiments made with this apparatus it is necessary to 
operate with homogeneous light; for the different constituent 
parts of solar or any other compound light, being susceptible of 
different degrees of rotatory polarisation, the planes of polarisation 
of such component parts wDuld, afler passing through the liquid, 
be inclined to each other so that the position of the index g^ which, 
would extinguish some component parts, would not extinguish 
others. The consequence of this would be that, by turning the 
handle, certain component parts of the incident light would be 
extinguished, while others would remain visible. The yisible 
colours being, in the case of solar light, always complementaiy to 
those which are extinguished. 

To obviate this inconvenience, a disc of plane glass, coloured red 
by means of the oxide of copper, is set in the end d' of the tube x ; . 
this medium has the property of transmitting red light, which is 
almost perfectly homogeneous. 

[Sometimes, however, common solar light is used, and then that 
position is chosen in which the yellow rays are extinguished ; the 
remaining rays then show a tint, known as the *^ sensitive tint," : 
between red and blue, which is after a few trials recognised easily 
and with a precision scarcely inferior to that obtained by the use 
of the coloured glass.] 

305. Magmetio rotatery polaiiaatioii. — In November 1 845, 
Professor Faraday presented a memoir to the Royal Society, in 
which he announced the discovery of the action of magnetism on 
polarised light ; thus, for the first time, establishing a connection 
between two physical influences, before regarded as distinct and 
independent, namely, the forces which impart undulation to the 
luminiferous ether, and those which call into play the phenomena 
of electricity and magnetism. 

Our limits prevent us from entering into the details of Professor 
Faraday*s important researches on this subject, for which we 
must refer to his published work.* 

If a plate, about two inches square and half an inch thick, of 
the sort of heavy glass called, from its constituent parts, the sili- 
cated borate of lead, be laid upon the poles of an electro-magnet 

* Experimental Researches in Electricity, vol. iii. p. i. 
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bRTliig the horse-aboe ibrm, a polftriaed n.j, truismitted through 
it in the direction of ita length, will Buffur no change so long as 
the soft iron of which the magnet is formed c ' 
magnetised state; but the moment that 
an electric current, transmitted through 
the coils surrounding the horae-shoc (^. 
. I75>)< renders the soft iron magnetic, the 
.direction of the plane of polariattion will 
be changed, and its new direction will be 
'fimnd in the usual way by turning the 
■ntljser, as in Bint's apparatus above de- ^ 
scribed. The effect of the current when 
produced or disc ontinuediia instantaneous. 
If the analjser be bo placed that the 
polarised light transmitted through the plat< 
the current is established, it will reappear inj 
the connections which transmit the current, and will ii 
appear on breaking these connections. 

If, bj means of tlie commutator, the direction of the current is 
Teversed, the direction of the rotatory poUriBation will also be 
rerersed, as is proved Wj the diaappearance of ihe light being pro- 
duced, in the one case by turning the indei of the analyser to the 
rip;ht, anil in the other by turning it to the left. 

The voltaic current used in this case was jirnduced by live pairs 
of Grove's batteries, and the electro-magnets had a power such 
that the poles would singly sustun a weight of from zSlbs. to 
$61bs. A person looking for the phenomenon for the first time 
would not perceive it if a feeble magnet were used. 

The same phenomena were produced, though in a more feeble 
d^p^ee, by a good permanent horse-shoe magnet, without the inter- 
Tentioa of any voltaic current- 
It was also found, as in all other cases of rotatory polarisation, 
that the angle through which the plane of polarisation was turned, 
was proportional to the length of the glass through which the 
ray passed ; and that, caterU paribaa, the angle of rotation was 
proportional to the intensity of the magnetic force. 

[This important diSerence, however, was found between this 
mode of rotatory polarisation and the ordinary methods, that if a 
ray after having been subjected to it once were reflected back 
through the glass in the opposite direction, the effect was not de- 
stroyed, as in the case of quurtz or sugar, but doubled. A right- 
handed plate of quartz deflects the plane of piilurisation of tbe 
ray to the right-hand of the entering tay ; the magnetised glass 
deflects the plane of polarisation ia a direction depending on the 
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position of the glass, but independent of the entering^ tbj* If 
right-handed, therefore, for a raj which enters at one end, it is 
left-handed for a ray entering at the other.J 

It was ascertained that manj other transparent media, besides 
the particular species of glass above mentioned, acquire a similar 
property under the influence of magnetism. Transparent media, 
which, without the intervention of magnetic force, have a rotatory 
power, suffer a modification of that power from the action of 
magnetism. K the natural power of the medium and the efibct of 
the magnetic influence be both right-handed or be both left- 
handed, the magnetism increases the rotatory power ; but if ther 
have contrary powers, it diminishes it. 

Transparent media, differing from each other m all other pro- 
perties, chemical, physical, and mechanical, whether they be solid 
or liquid, acids, alkalies, oils, water, alcohol, and ether, were aU 
found to receive the rotatory power, and in all of them the direc- 
tion of rotation was changed with the change of direction of the 
current. The species of glass, however, above mentioned, was 
found to be by far the best medium for exhibiting the phenomena. 

Some further notice on the subject of magnetic polarisatioii 
will be found in Hand Book, ** Voltaic Electricity,** Chap. XL 
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CHAP. xm. 

THB ETB. 

306. O7 all the organs of sense, that to which we are most largely 
indebted is unquestionably the ete. It opens to us the widest 
and most varied range of observation. The pleasures and advan- 
tages we derive from it, directly and indirectly, have neither 
cessation nor bounds. It guides our steps through the world we 
inhabit. It invests us with a space-penetrating power to which 
there seems to be no practical limit. 

Although this organ, strictly speaking, is cognisant only of light 
and colours, yet, from an habitual comparison of combinations and 
tints of colour, and variations of light and shade, with the forms of 
bodies, as ascertained by the sense of touch, we are enabled, with 
the greatest facility, promptitude, and precision, to recognise by 
the sight, the forms, magnitudes, motions, distances, and positions, 
not only of the objects which surround us, and which we can ap- 
proach, but also of those which are inaccessible. 

This vast range of observation, however, great as it is, forms 
but a small part of the powers conferred by the eye. We have, 
besides, the inestimable advantages which arise from the ability 
it bestows upon us to acquire knowledge through the study of 
books. It enables us to converse with and derive instruction from 
the most learned, wise, and virtuous of our own and all former 
ages; and although those who have the misfortune to be de- 
prived of this sense can, to some small extent, replace it by the 
ear, aided by the eye of another, yet this, and idl other expedients 
contrived for their relief, supply results infinitely small and insig- 
nificant compared with those which are obtained by the organ 
itself. 

The eye, considered in itself, apart from its uses, is an interest- 
ing and instructive object. It afibrds beyond comparison, the 
most beautiful example of design, structure, and contrivance that 
is to be found in the animal economy. Nowhere do we find so 
remarkable an adaptation of means to an end, of means consisting 
of the most profound combination of scientific principles, and an 
end manifesting the operation of a will directed by boundless 
beneficence. 

307. Btmetnre of tbe eye. — In the human race the organ of 
vision consists of two hollow spheres, each about an inch in dia- 
meter, filled with certain transparent liquids, and deposited in 
cavities of suitable magnitude and form in the upper part of the 
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front of the sbnll, od each side of the now. These cavitiei are 
lined with soft matter, serving aa a cnehioo for the protection of 
the eyeballs, which can more freelj in them, the surfaces being 
lubricated bj fluids secreted in surronnding glands. The organa 
are further protected from external injutj 1^ the projecdng bones 
of the forehead above, forming the brows, the bones of the tem- 
ples on the outside, those of the cheeks below, and those of the 

30S. Tbe motor mnaolea. — The ejebsll is moved in the socket 
so as to be capable of being turned within certain limits in various 
directions bj muacles inserted at different points of its surface. 
These are shown in J'g•'l^(>■, where the external bones of ths 




temple sk supposed to be reqioved, in order to reader visible the 
muscular mechanism. The muscle 1 rwses the eyelid, and is con- 
sequently in constant action while we are awake. Daring sleep, 
this muscle being in repose and relaxed, the eyelid falls and pro- 
tects the organ from the action of light. The muscle 4 turns the 
eye upwards, and 5 downwards, 6 outwards, and a corresponding 
one on the inside, not seen in the figure, turns it inwards. There 
are two others, z and 10, called oblique mvaclei, upon the effects 
of which anatomists are not agreed, but which are supposed to 
turn the eye round its axis- 
jog. CoOiU anA ImmoiiTa. — Optlo nerve. — The form of the 
eyeb^ is nearly spherical, and the transparent liquids called 
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I, vUch fill it« internal cavities, are inclcwed in a triple 
membranoDB envelope. 

"Di/e external coat, called tbe tclerotiea, upon itbich the mainte- 
nance of the form of the eje chieflj depends, is a strong, opaque, 
tou^ structure, composed of bundles of strong white fibres, inter- 
- lacing each other in all directions. This membrane covers about 
four filUis of the external surface of the eyeball, leaving, however, 
two circular openings ; a large one in front, which is covered bj a 
transparent convex piece of nearlj uniform thickness, colled the 
eontea, and a smaller one behind, which is the embouchure of the 
nerve called the optic verve, which, proceeding backwards and. 
npwards, and, passing through foramina in the bones of the skull, 
terminates in the brtun. It is bj this nerve that the impressions 
made by external objects on the organ of vision are trsnsmitted 
to the brsJn. It is represented at 11, in fg. 176., cut oS at a 
point where it passes through the bones of the skull behind the eye. 

310. f^ome*. — The cornea is closely united at its edge with 
the corresponding edge of the curcular opening in the sclerotic^ 
It is slighd^ elliptical in its form, its horizontal being rather longer 
than its vertical diameter. Its external surface is more convex 
than that of the sclerotica, so that it forms a segment of a sphere 
smaller than tliat of the general surface of the eyeball. It there- 
fore projects outwards in front of the eye, rendering that axis of 
the eye which passes through its centre a little longer than the 
diameter, which is at right angles to it. The cornea being of nearly 
uniform thickness, the concavity of its inner surface Corresponds 
with the convexity of its outer, and gives the whole the character 
■ndformofawatcb-glassjor a concavo-convex lens, whose surfaces 
have equal radiL 

311. Opttoaxls. — In looking at an open eye, that part of the 




sclerotica which is uncovered is what is popularly called the white 
of the eye, and the cornea covers tbe coloured piurt. 

A front view of the eyes and surrounding parts is shown in 
Jig. 177. a section of them, made by a horizontal plane throu^ths 



line A B passing througli the centre of the front of the eyebalU, 
being shown inj^. 178. 





tig. 178. 

The sclerotica ia shown at c s r £, and the cornea at i> G r. 

A line h t, drawn through the centre of the cornea and (he 
centre of the ej'eball is called the optic axii, and the embouchure 
c B of the optic nerre lies at the distance of about the tenth of an 




inch from this asis, between it and the nose. The optic nerres s, 
therefore, issuing from the two eyeballs at the comers, beside and 
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behind the nose, proceed in a converging direction to the brain, as 
shown in ^. 178. 

312. Conneotion wltb tbe brain. — The manner in which the 
globe of the eye is connected with the brain by the optic nerve, is 
shown in^. 179., where s is the eyeball, the end of the optic 
nerve entering its posterior part, and receding backwards from 
thence to the brain. The other nerves here represented as termi- 
nating in the eyeball are those which govern the motion of the 
several muscles shown in fig, 1 76., which direct the movements of 
the eye. 

Within the sclerotica, and in contact with it, is the second coat, 
called the choroid n, (Jig, 178.), which is a dark-coloured vascular 
membrane, having openings before and behind corresponding with 
the cornea and optic nerve, similar exactly to those of the 
sclerotica. • 

313. Xetina. — Within this choroid is the third membranous 
coating (fig, 178.), called the retinOj which is, in fact, the continu- 
ation of the fibres of the optic nerve spreading over the chief part 
of the internal surface of the eyeball. 

The retina is a delicate, pulpy, and perfectly transparent mem- 
brane. It is spread over all the posterior and lateral parts of the 
surface, terminating near the margin of the frontal opening 
covered by the cornea already described. 

314. Crystalline. — As the frontal opening of the sclerotica is 
closed by the cornea, that of the choroid which corresponds with it 
in position is closed by a transparent double convex lens, called the 
cryttaUine leju^ the axis of which coincides exactly with the optic 
axis, and which is consequently concentric with the cornea. It is 
set in the frontal opening of the choroid by means of a series of 
converging folds of that membrane, which are called the ciliary 
processes. The annular surface formed by these processes, and 
the crystalline lens which they surround and support, form the 
posterior side of a compartment in the front of the eyeball, sepa- 
rated completely from the larger compartment behind the crystal- 
line lens. 

This arrangement will be more clearly comprehended by the 
enlarged section of the front of the eye given in^. 180., where 2 
18 the sclerotica, 3 the cornea, b the crystalline lens, and 6 the 
ciliary processes. 

315. Xris. — This compartment is partially divided by a thin 
flat annular diaphragm, called the iris, the section of which is 
shown at 7. This divides the space between the crystalline lens 
and the cornea unequally into two parts called the anterior cham- 
ber^ a, and the posterior chamber, a'. 

The external or anterior surface of the iris is coloured blue. 
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black, or bueli difierenlly in different ejes, and u the part which, 
seen through the transparent cornea, gives the charscteriBtio 
colour to the eje. 




316. Pvptl. — The circular opening Hurruunded bj the iril 
18 called the pupil, and is the space through which the light, 
received through the cornea, is transmitted to the crjatalline 
lens. By this meana a, pencil of rajs ia admitted to the crys- 
talline whose exterod liinits are determined by the ed^ of 
the iris. 

The posterior surface of the iris is covered by a black pigment, 
contuned in a thin transparent membrane, called the uvea. 

lajig. 181. a view of the cUiary processes, 1, which surround 
and support the crystallbe lens is given. That lens, however, 
being supposed to be removed, the converging folds of which they 
consist are ahown, and the iris, z. Is seen by its dark posterior sur- 
face through the space filled by the crystalline, with the pupil, 3, in 

When seen from the front, the pupil appears as a black drcular 
spot F (^. 177.), surrounded by the coloured ring of the iris, be- 
cause ever; part of the interior of the eye which could be visible 
through it is coloured black. 
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317. A(tB*0B* bsBumr. — The compartment of the eye be- 
tween the cornea and crystalline is filled with a transparent liquid 
called the aqveout humour, which, as its name implica, is a wateiy 
fluid, holding in solution vcrf minute quantities of albumen and 




bv an extremelj thin transparent memhraiie, shown at 11 (^. 
l8o.), called the membrane of the aqueout humoitr, which, how- 
ever, is represented much too thick in the figure. 

The crystalline lens h (Jig. 1 80.) is enclosed in a transparent 
capsule, and consists of transparent matter, which increases in 
densit; and in its refractive power, proceeding frosft its external 
mrfiice inwards and from its edges to its centre. 

318. "ntrooiu hnmoiur. — The posterior compartment of the 
eye, cc (_fig. 180.), behind the crystalline which constitutes by 
ftr the largest part of the internal cavitj, is filled with a transparent 
liquid called the vilreotu hunuttw. This is not in immediate contact 
with the retina, being enclosed in a fine transparent membrane 
called the hyaloid, 9, 9, {Jig. ■ 3o.) 

319. ■jraifda. — Ooi^tuictiva. — The eyelids are not in imme- 
diate contact with the sclerotica or the cornea. A fine mucous 
membrane called the eotgtov^xia, which lines the inner surface of 
the eyeUds is reflected over the fore part of the sclerotica and the 
anterior sur&ce of the cornea. A part of this membrane is shown 
in section at I, 1, in j^. 1 So. 

3Z0. ayelirowa and oflier Booeiaorlea. — Some of the acces- 
sories provided for the protection and preservation of the organ of 
vision have been already noticed. The eyebrows across the edge 
of the projecting part of the forehead catch the sweat descending 
fh)m above, and prevent it from fklliug on the eyes, and aid in 
■hading the eyes from too intense light from above. The eyelids 
are movable screens, made so a« to cover the eye or leave it ex- 
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posed, as occasion may require. Glands are provided, by which 
all the parts which move in contact one with another are kept con- 
stantly lubricated. 

321. Wmnerteal data of fhe stmetiire. r— The following are 
the principal numerical data connected with this organ : — 



Radius of sclerotic coating 
Radius of cornea 



lOOtfasorincli. 
- - • - JQt0 4J 

. z8 — 3X 

External diameter of iris - . - - • • - '41 — 47 

Diameter of pupil • - • - - - • - -1x^28 

Tiiicluiess of cornea - - - - - > - -4 

Distance of pupil from centre of cornea - - - - - 8 

Distance of pupil from centre of crjntalline • - - - - 4 

Radius of anterior surface of crystalline • - - - -18 — 39 

Radius of posterior surface of crystalliiie ■- . . . -ao — 24 

Diameter of crystalline ••-•.••-39 
Thiclcness ofdo. - - - •- - . . -ao 

Length of optic axis - - - - - - - -87 — 9$ 

Index of refraction from air into aqueous humour . . . • 1*3306 

Index of refraction from air into Yitreous humour . . « . 1*3394 

Index of refraction from air into crystalline humour : — 

At the surface ---.... . 1*3767 

At the centre ------.. 1*3990 

At tlie mean ........ 1*3839 

Index of refraction from aqueous humour to crystalline humour : — i 

At the surface - •- . - • - . 1*0466 

At the mean ........ 1*0353 

Index of refraction from vitreous humour to crystalline humour : — 

At the surface - .. . - . . . 1*044$ 

Atthemeau ........ i*033s 

According to Sir D. Brewster, who has supplied the preceding 
indices of refraction, the focal length of the crystalline is 1*73 
inches. 

322. Tbe limits of the play of the ejrebaU are as follows : 
— The optic axis can turn in the horizontal plane through an angle 
of 60° towards the nose, and 90^ outwards, giving an entire hori- 
zontal play of 150^ In the vertical direction it is capable of 
turning through an angle of 50° upwards and 70^ downwards, 
giving a total vertical play of 1 20°. 

323. Production of the ocular imagre. — The structure, of the. 
eye being thus understood, it will be easy to explain the effect 
produced within it by luminous or illuminated objects placed 
before it. 

Let us suppose a pencil of light proceeding from any luminous 
object, such as the sun, incident upon that part of the eyeball 
which is left uncovered by the open eyelids. 

That part of the pencil which falls upon the white of the eye, w 
CJig' ^77')^ 18 irregularly reflected, and renders visible that part 
of the eyeball. Those rays of the pencil which fall upon the 
cornea pass through it. The exterior rays fall upon the iris, by 
which they are irregularly reflected, and render it visible. The 
internal rays pass through the pupil, and are incident upon the crys- 
talline, which, being transparent, is also penetrated by them, from 
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whidi they pass throagh the vitreous humour, and finally reach the 
posterior surface of the inner part of the eye, where they penetrate 
the transparent retina, and are received by the black surface of 
the choroid, upon which they produce an illuminated spot. 

The aqueous humour being more dense than the external air, 
and the surface of the cornea, which includes it, being convex, rays 
passing from the air into it will be rendered more convergent or 
less divergent. 

In like manner, the anterior surface of the crystalline lens being 
convex, and that humour being more dense than the aqueous, a 
further convergent effect will be produced. 

Again, the posterior surface of the crystalline being convex 
towards the vitreous humour, and this latt-er humour being less 
dense than the crystalline, another convergent effect will take place. 
These rays, passing successively through these three humours, are 
rendered at each surface more and more convergent. 

324. Inverted piotnre on the retina. — The eye, therefore, 
has the optical character and properties of a compound convergent 
lens, and will consequently form, at some point posterior to it, an 
optical image of any illuminated object which is presented before 
it. It is found that the refractive powers of the humours, and the 
form of their surfaces in eyes of ordinary visual power, are such 
that the principal focus of the organ is upon the retina at the 
posterior surface of the cavity, which is filled by the vitreous 
humour, and consequently an inverted optical picture of any dis- 
tant object placed before the eye will be projected upon this part 
of the retina. 

325. Bzperimental proof of its existence. — That this phe- 
nomenon is actually produced in the interior of the eye may be 
rendered experimentally manifest by taking the eyeball of an ox 
recently killed, and dissecting the posterior part, so as to lay bare 
the choroid. If the eye thus prepared be fixed in an aperture in 
a screen, and a candle be placed before it at a distance of eighteen 
or twenty inches, an inverted image of the candle will be seen 
through the choroid, as if it were produced upon ground glass or 
oiled paper. 

The phenomenon can be still more manifestly shown by making 
an opening carefully at the upper part of the eyeball, so that the 
posterior part of tiie retina may be visible through the vitreous 
humour. In this case the image of any bright object, such as the 
window, to which the optic axis may be directed, will be seen 
depicted on the retina. 

The experiment may be more easily performed, according 
to the method suggested by Magendie, by means of the eye of any 
albino animal, such as a white rabbit, in which the coats, from 
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the absence of pigment, are transparent. Sucli an eye being dis- 
sected clean, and presented with its axis towards a window, a ver/ 
distinct image of the window completely inverted will be seen 
depicted on the pK)sterior semi-transparent wall of the organ. 

326. Sye aobromatic. — That the eye is sensibly achromatic 
is proved by the fact that the objects we behold are not edged 
with coloured fringes, as is the case with all lenses which are not 
achromatic. But if, by any means, an object be seen out of focus, 
that is, so that its image shall fall either before or behind the 
retina, the achromatism ceases, and coloured fringes become appa- 
rent. The cases in which objects are thus seen out of focus will 
be presently indicated. 

In the analogy observable between the forms and relative den- 
sities of the transparent humours which compose this organ, the 
achromatic combination of lenses is too striking to be casual ; and 
we are irresistibly impressed with the conviction that the combi- 
nation is made to be nearly achromatic. The two menisci formed 
by the aqueous and vitreous humours, having the double convex 
crystalline placed between them of greater density than either, 
and the two former differing from each other in density, appear 
to fulfil the conditions of achromatism in a striking manner ; and 
it is doubtless to this combination that is due the apparent free- 
dom from colour in the image depicted on the retina. * 

327. Sye aplanatic. — It is also evident that the eye is apla- 
«atic, or exempt from any sensible spherical aberration, since if 
it were not, the images on the retina, and consequently the 
perception of the objects producing them, would be more or less 
indistinct, which they are not. But if they are seen out of focus, 
as will presently appear, they become so. 

It is probable, as suggested by Sir Davicl Brewster, that the 

spherical aberration is corrected by the varying density of the 

crystalline lens, which, having a greater refractive power near its 

centre, refracts the central rays in each pencil to liie same point 

. as its external rays. 

It appears, then, that the immediate cause of vision, and the 
immediate object of perception in the sensorium when we see, is 
the image thus produced by means of the refractive powers of 
the humours of the eye. 

328. Ofher analogrles to an optical Instminent. — It may 
be here observed that the researches of anatomists have shown 
the existence of many other provisions in the internal structure 
of the eye, which bring it into still closer analogy with optical 
instruments. Not only does the iris play the part of the dia- 
phragm provided in telescopes and microscopes to intercept the 
lateral rays and all stray light (being, however, more perfect thau 
any ordinary diaphragm, inasmuch as it is capable of enlarging 
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and contracting the opening according as circumistances require), 
but its posterior surface is coated with a black pigment, so that 
it cannot reflect the light which it intercepts. The posterior sur- 
face of the ciliary processes is covered with the same black pig- 
m^it which coats the choroid, — a provision which has the same 
general effect in absorbing any rays of light which may be re- 
flected within the eye, and preventing their being thrown again 
upon the retina, so as to confuse the image formed upon it. The 
black colour given to the inner surface of telescopes and micro- 
scopes is resorted to for a like purpose. 

329. Conditions of perfect ▼ision. — In order to have perfect 
vision, the following conditions must be fulfilled : — 

I^. The image on the retina must be perfectly distinct. 

2^. It must have sufficient magnitude. 

3^. It must be sufficiently illuminated. 

4^. It must continue on the retina for a sufficient length of time. 

Let.us examine the cii'cumstances which affect these conditions. 

IMstinotneM of tbe imafe. — The image formed on the 
retina will be distinct or not, according as the pencils of rays 
proceeding from each point of the object placed before the eye 
are brought to an exact focus on the retina or not. If they be 
not brought to an exact focus on the retina, their focus will be a 
point beyond the retina or within it. 

In either case the rays proceeding from any point of the object, 
instead of forming a corresponding point on the retina, will form 
a spot of greater or less magnitude, according to the distance of 
the focus of the pencil from the retina, and the assemblage of such 
luminous spots will form a confused picture of the object. This 
deviation of the foci of the pencils from the retina is caused by 
the refracting powers of the eye being either too feeble or too 
strong. If the refracting power be too feeble, the rays are inter- 
oepted by the retina before they are brought to a focus ; if the 
refracting power be too strong, they are brought to a focus before 
they arrive at the retina. 

330. The objects of vision may be distributed into two classes, 
in relation to the refracting powers of the eye : 1st, those which 
are at so great a distance from the eye, that the pencils proceeding 
from them may be regarded as consisting of parallel rays ; 2ndly, 
those which are so near that their rays have sensible divergence. 

It has been stated that the diameter of the pupil varies from ^ 
to } of an inch in magnitude, the variation depending upon a power 
of dilatation and contraction with which the iris is endued. Taking 
the diameter of the pupil at its greatest magnitude of a quarter of 
an inch, pencils proceeding from an object placed at the distance 
of three feet from the eye would have an extreme divergence 
amounting to about a third of a dei^ree : and if the pupil be in its 
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most contracted state when its diameter is only one eighth of 
an inch, then the divergence of the pencils proceeding from such 
an object would amount to about a sixth of a degree. It maj 
therefore be concluded that pencils proceeding from all objects 
more distant from the eye than two or three feet may be reguxied 
as consisting of parallel rays. < . 

The pencils of rays, therefore, proceeding from all such objects, 
will be made to converge to the principal focus of the eye. 

331. Optical centre of the eye. — Sir David Brewster con- 
cludes that the optical centre of the eye, that is to say, the point 
at which the axes of secondary pencils intersect the optic axis, is 
situate in the geometric centre of the eyeball, and consequently 
must be a little within the crystalline. If, therefore, round this 
centre we imagine a spherical surface described, whose radius is 
aqual to the focal distance of the combination of the humours of 
the eye, the image of all objects more distant from the eye than 
two or three feet will be found on such a surface. Now, since the 
retina is spread over the surface of the choroid, and since the form 
of the eye is very nearly spherical, and its diameter but an inch, 
it follows that the retina is a concave spherical surface, whose 
centre coincides with the optical centre of the eye, and is at a 
distance from that centre of about half an inch. If the distance 
of the retina from this centre be exactly equal to the focal dis« 
tance of the humours, then the foci of all pencils of parallel rays 
entering the eye will be formed upon it, and consequently it will 
receive distinct images of all objects whose distance from the eye 
exceeds two or three feet. But if the focal distance of tiie 
humours be less or greater, tjben, as already stated, the image on 
the retina will be indistinct. 

332. Optical remedies for defects in tbe reflraotinff powers 
of the eye. — The remedy for such a defect in vision is supplied 
by the properties of convergent and divergent lenses, already 
explained. 

If the eye possess too little convergent power, a convergent lens 
is placed before it, which, receiving the parallel pencils, renders 
them convergent when they enter the pupil, and this enables the 
eye to bring them to a focus on the retina, provided the power of 
the lens be equal to the deficient convergence of the eye. 

If, on the other hand, the convergent power of the eye be too 
great, so that the parallel rays are brought to a focus before ar- 
riving at the retina, a divergent lens is placed before the eye, by 
means of which parallel pencils are rendered divergent before they 
enter the pupil ; and the power of the lens is so adapted to the 
convergent power of the eye, that the rays shall be brought to a 
focus on the retina. 

The two opposite defects of vision here indicated are generallj 
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called, the one weak'sightedness or /ar»sightedness, and the other 
neoT'^htedness^ 

If the objects of vision be placed so near the eye that the rays 
composing the pencils which proceed from them have sensible 
divergence, then the foci of these rays within the eye will be at a 
distance from the optical centre greater than the principal focus. 
I^ therefore, in this case, the principal focus fall upon tiie retina, 
the focus of rays proceeding from such near objects would fall 
beyond it, and consequently the image on the retina would be 
indistinct. 

333. Adajitatloii of fhe eye to different distances. — If it 
be admitted that the formation of a distinct picture at the pos- 
terior part of the eye be essential to distinct vision, and that the 
focus of the eye be regulated by the same principles as that 
of a convergent lens, it will necessarily follow that, supposing the 
eye to be so constituted as to have its principal focus on the 
retina, the foci of all pencils of divergent rays must necessarily be 
behind the retina. Now, since all objects at less distances from 
the eye than two feet, transmit pencils sensibly divergent, the 
foci of all such pencils being behind the retina, the picture on the 
retina, and consequently the vision of the object, would be neces- 
farily indistinct, and the less the distance of the object from the 
eye, the greater would be the distance of the foci of the pencils 
behind the retina, and the more indistinct would be the vision. 

Nevertheless, it is found, in fact, that eyes which are capable of 
distinct vision at distances greater than two feet, are also capable 
of equally distinct vision at distances considerably within that 
limit. TI1US, most eyes are capable of distinct vision at the dis^- 
tance of eight or ten inches, and many at even less distances. It 
must therefore be inferred either that there is in the eye such a 
power of voluntary change, as is sufficient to vary its convergent 
power on the light transmitted through it, so as to bring forward to 
the retina the foci of rays diverging from points at eight or ten 
inches from it, or, that it is so constituted as to bring all pencils, 
which have a divergence less than those proceeding from objects 
at eight or ten inches distance, to an exact focus on the retina, 
without any change in its form or in the state of its humours. 

There is, perhaps, no point in physical science upon which more 
diversity of opinion has prevailed than this. Some eminent 
physiologists, among whom may be named De la Hire, Haller, 
Magendie, Simonoff, and Treviranus, have absolutely denied, as a 
matter of fact, that the eye does undergo any change of form or 
state in looking at distant and near objects, and the last-mentioned 
of these philosophers has professed to demonstrate that such a con- 
stitution of the humours is possible as would cause all the pencils 
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whose divergence varies within the supposed limits, to come to a 
focus on the retina. Not only, however, has the validity of the 
reasoning by which Treviranus supports hb hypothesis been called 
in question, but it has been demonstrated, as a matter of fact, that 
the state of an eye which sees distinctly objects at eight inches or 
less distance, is different from the state of the same eye when it sees 
distinctly objects at distances exceeding two or three feet. This 
has been established by various experiments. 

334. Bxperlmental proof of voluntary a^astment. — If 
we close one eye, and place two needles in the direction of the axis 
of the other, one at eight inches and the other at twenty-four 
inches distance, so as not actually to intercept each other, it will 
be found that the eye cannot see distinctly both needles at the same 
time, but that by a voluntary act it can render the vision of one 
or the other distinct. If by this voluntary effort the more distant 
needle is seen distinctly, the nearer one will be indistinct, and i( 
on the other hand, the nearer needle be seen distinctly, the more 
distant one will be indistinct. 

It is clear, therefore, that the convergent power of the eye is 
varied by some action produced upon it ; so that in the one case it 
brings rays which are sensibly parallel to a focus on the retina, 
while the focus of rays sensibly divergent is behind the retina ; and 
that in the other case, the latter rays are brought to a focus upon 
the retina, while the focus of the former is in front of it. 

335. Bjrpotlieses wbicli explain fbis power. — It appears, 
therefore, that the power of the eye to refract the pencils of light 
incident upon it, is to a certain extent under the control of the 
will ; but by what means this change in the refracting power of the 
organ is made, is not so apparent. Various hypotheses have been 
advanced to explain it. According to some, the form of the eye- 
ball, by a muscular action, is changed in such a manner as to in- 
crease the length of the optic axis, and thus to remove the posterior 
surface of the retina to a greater distance from the crystalline, 
when it is necessary to obtain a distinct view of near objects ; and, 
on the contrary, to elongate the transverse diameter of the eye, 
and shoi*ten the optic axis so as to bring the retina closer to the 
crystalline, when it is desire^ to obtain a distinct view of distant 
objects. 

According to others, this change of form is only effected in the 
cornea, which being rendered more or less convex by a muscular 
action, gives a greater or less convergent power to the aqaeoos 
humour. 

According to others, the eye accommodates itself to different 
distances by the action of the crystalline, which is moved by the 
ciliary processes either towards or from the cornea, thus trans- 
ferring the focus of rays proceeding from it within a certain limit 
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of diflilance to and from the retina ; or, by a similar action of the 
ciliary processes, the crystalline lens may be supposed to be ren- 
dered more or less convex, and thus to increase or diminish its 
convergent power. 

336. Bactent of tbe a^nstment. — To estimate these several 
hypotheses, it is necessary previously to ascertain what adjusting 
power the eye must have, to explain the admitted limits of distinct 
vision. Calculations based on the known refraction of the organ 
show, that the principal focus is nine tenths of an inch from the 
centre of the cornea, and that the focus of a pencil diverging from 
a point four inches distant, would be an inch from the same point. 
A power of adjustment which would vary the focus at will, through 
a space not exceeding the tenth of an inch, would therefore be suf- 
ficient to explain the adaptation of the eye to distinct vision at 
different distances, and would show how it is that we see distinctly 
dbtant and near objects, within the known limits of vision. 

The very minute amount of this adjustment supplies a satisfac- 
tory answer to those physiologists who deny, as a matter of fact, 
any such change in the eye as would explain the phenomena. It 
is obvious that a change so extremely minute, can easily be imagined 
to elude all practical means of appreciation. 

Admitting, then, the existence of this power of adjustment, it 
remains to examine the several expedients by which it may be 
imagined to be exerted. 

337. Bilatation and contractton of fhe pupil. — Its uses.— ^ 
Whatever be the other changes in the internal structure of the 
eye, it seems to be generally admitted, as a matter of fact, that the 
pupil is contracted when near objects are viewed, and enlarged 
when the attention is directed to more distant ones. Such a 
change of magnitude of the pupil must obviously be produced by 
the fibrous structure of the iris ifig* 1 8 1.). 

Now this change of magnitude of the pupil is attended with two 
consequences, both of which are important. It has been shown 
that the density of the light received from each point of any visible 
object decreases as the square of the distance of the object in- 
creases. Consequently, tiie number of rays received from each 
point of a distant object within an opening of given magnitude is 
less in proportion to the square of the distance than the number 
received from a near object. To obtain sufficient light, therefore, 
from the more distant objects, is one of the purposes of the enlarge- 
ment of the pupil. 

But another efiect of the change of magnitude of the pupil is a 
corresponding change of the extent of the surface of the ci'ystal- 
line, which is exposed to the light proceeding from the object. 
When the pupil is contracted, as it is when the object is near, the 
light passes through the central portion only of the crystalline ; 
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but when tlie pupil is more dilated, the light b also admitted 
through its borders. 

338. Zto oomblnatloii wltb tbe ▼arytnff density of the 
crystalline. — These circumstances have been proposed by some 
as the explanation of the variation of the power of vision. It has 
been already shown that the convergent power of the central part 
of an ordinary lens is less than that of its borders. But if the 
material of which the lens is composed vary in its density, so as to 
give a greater refracting power to the central parts, it may be^ 
imagined that the convergent power of these may be greater than 
that of the borders ; and if this be assumed to be the case with the 
crystalline, it may be conceived that a distinct picture of near 
objects, might be formed on the retina by the central part of the 
lens, while a distinct picture of distant ones would be formed by 
its border. 

Admitting this, the contraction of the pupil would explain the dis* 
tinct vision of near objects, but its expansion would not so satisfac- 
torily explain that of distant ones, since the distinct picture formed 
by the border of the lens would be rendered more or less confused, 
by the superposition of the indistinct picture formed by its central 
part. To this, however, it is answered that when two pictures of 
the same object are presented, one distinct, and therefore satisfac- 
tory, and the other confused, and therefore unsatisfactory, the 
former engrosses exclusively the attention of the mind, which is 
altogether unconscious of the latter. 

That such a mental phenomenon is in accordance with all 
the analogies offered by the experience of the senses will be 
readily admitted. If the ear is affected by sounds, some of which 
are distinctly articulated while the others are confused, we listen 
by preference to the former, and soon become unconscious of the 
latter. 

339. Brewster's experiments. — Sir David Brewster, to 
whose researches, more than to those of any other living philosopher, 
science is indebted for the knowledge we possess of the functions 
of the eye, made a series of experiments and observations with a 
view to the solution of this question, from which he inferred that, 
although the enlargement or contraction of the pupil does actually 
take place, according as near or distant objects are viewed, it is 
not itself the cause of distinct vision, but this effect must be 
ascribed to some action which necessarily accompanies such vari* 
ation in the magnitude of the pupil. He concludes that the eye 
adjusts itself to vision at different distances by two actions ; one 
depending on the will, and the other on the stimulus of light 
falling on the retina, and that when the voluntary power fails, the 
adjustment may still be effected by the stimulus of light. As to 
the peculiar action by which the adjustment is actually produced. 
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lie considers that it is nearly certain that the same muscular 
action which contracts the pupil, brings the crystalline lens closer 
to it, and consequently brings forward the focus to the retina. 

[339a. It has lately been shown by the researches of Langen« 
beck, Cramer, and Helmholtz that the lens does in reality alter its 
form when the eye is adjusted for different distances. This they 
proved by throwing the light of a flame into the eye, and observ- 
ing the changes in magnitude of the images seen by reflection at 
the two faces of the lens. Helmholtz gives as limits of the radius 
of the anterior surface of the crystalline lens '23 and '39 of an 
inch ; for the posterior surface, *2i and '23. There is no reason 
for supposing that any other change in the eye is necessary to its 
adjustment.] 

340. Volkmann's objection. — To all hypotheses which as-p 
cribe the adjusting power of the eye to the mere enlargement or 
contraction of the pupil, the objection advanced by Yolkmann is 
unanswerable. This objection is based upon the well-known fact 
that the pupil is enlarged or contracted according as the intensity 
of the light to which if is exposed is decreased or augmented. If 
it were admitted that the enlargement of the pupil diminishes the 
convergent power of the eye, and that its contraction increases that 
power, it would follow that with every variation of the intensity 
of the light surrounding us, objects would become distinct or in- 
distinct, which is not in accordance with facts. 

These hypotheses may also be set aside by the experiments 
made with an artificial pupil, consisting of a pin hole in a card. 
If the two needles placed at different distances, already mentioned, 
be viewed through such a pin hole, it will be found that the eye 
still exerts the same power of adjustment by which it can see 
either distinctly, although, the pin hole being less in magnitude 
than the pupil, no enlargement or contraction of the latter can 
have any effect on the phenomenon. 

341. Umits of fhe power of adaptation to varying dis- 
tance. — Whatever be the provisions made in the organisation of 
the eye, by which it is enabled to adapt itself to the reception of 
divergent pencils proceeding from near objects, the power with 
which it is thus endued has a certain limit. Thus, eyes which see 
distinctly distant objects, and which therefore bring parallel rays 
to a focus on the retina in their ordinary state, are not capable of 
seeing distinctly objects brought nearer to them than eight or ten 
inches. The power of accommodating the vision to different rays 
is, therefore, Ihnited to a divergence not exceeding that, which is 
-determined by the diameter of the pupil compared with a distance 
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of about ten inches. Now, as the diameter of the pupil is most 
contracted when the organ is directed to such near objects, we 
may assume it at its smallest magnitude, or one eighth of an inch, 
and therefore the divergence of a pencil proceeding from a dis- 
tance of ten inches would be about 45^ 

It may, therefore, be assumed that eyes adapted to the vision of 
distant objects, are in general incapable of seeing distinctly objectii 
from which pencils have greater divergence than this, or, which is 
the same, objects applied at less than ten or twelve inches from the 
eye. 

342. Byes of feeble convergrent power. — In the case of 
eyes whose convergent power is too feeble to bring pencils, pro- 
ceeding from distant objects, to a focus on the retina, they will be, 
in a still greater degree, inadequate to bring pencils to a focus 
which diverge from near objects ; and consequently such eyes will 
require to be aided, for near as well as distant objects, by the 
interposition of convergent lenses. It would, however, be neces* 
sary to provide lenses of different convergent powers for distant 
and near objects, the latter requiring a greater convergent power 
than the former ; and in general the nearer the object viewed, the 
greater the convergent power required from the lens. 

343. Byes of strong* convergent power. — In the case of 
eyes whose convergent power is so great as to bring pencils pro 
ceeding from distant objects to a focus short of the retina, and 
which, therefore, for such distant objects, require the intervention 
of divergent lenses, distinct vision will be attained without the 
interposition of any lens, provided the object be placed at such a 
distance, that the divergence of the pencils proceeding from it shall 
be such, that the convergent power of the eye bring them to a focus 
on the retina. 

Hence it is that eyes of this sort are called short-sighted^ because 
they can see distinctly such objects only, as are placed at the dis- 
tance which gives the pencils proceeding from them such a diver- 
gence, that the convergent power of the eye would bring them to a 
focus on the retina. 

344. Power of lens required by defective eyes. — If it be 
desired to ascertain the focal length of the divergent lens, which 
such an eye would require to see distant objects distinctly, it is 
only necessary to ascertain at what distance it is enabled to see 
distinctly the same class of objects without the aid of a lens. . A 
lens having a focal length equal to this distance, will enable the eye 
to see distant objects distinctly, because such a lens would give the 
parallel rays a divergence, equal to the divergence of pencils pro- 
ceeding from a distance equal to its focal length. 

345. Sliort-siglited eyes. — Persons are said to be more or 
less near-sighted, according to the distance at which they are en- 
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abled to see objects with perfect distinctnesSf and they accordingly 
require, to enable them to see distant objects distinctly, diverging 
lenses of greater or less focal length. 

As persons who are enabled to see distant objects distinctly 
have the power of accommodating the eye so as to see objects at 
ten or twelve inches* distance, so short-sighted persons have a 
similar power of accommodation, but within proportionally smaller 
limits. Thus a short-sighted person will be enabled to see distinctly 
objects placed at distances from the eye varying from three or four 
inches, according to the degree of short-sightedness with which he 
is affected. 

346. Canses of sbort sigrlit and long: sigrlit. — The two oppo- 
site defects of vision which have been mentioned, arising from too 
great or too little convergent power in the eye, may arise, either 
from a defect in the quality of the humours or in the form of the 
eye. Thus near-sightedness may arise from too great convexity 
in the cornea or in the crystalline, or it may arise from too great a 
dlHerence of density between the aqueous humour and the crys- 
talline, or between the crystalline humour and the vitreous, or 
both of them ; or, in fine, it may arise from defects both of the 
form and of the relative densities of the humours. 

347. Zmperfeot transparency of the Immoum. — In a cer- 
tain class of maladies incidental to the sights the humours of the 
eye lose in a greater or less degree their transparency, and the 
crystalline humour is more especially liable to this. In such cases 
vision is sometimes recovered by means of the removal of the crys- 
talline humour, the organ being thus reduced to two humours, the 
aqueous and the vitreous ; but as the eye owes in a greater degree 
to the crystalline than to the other humours the convergent 
power, it is necessary in this case to supply the place of the crys- 
talline by a very strong convergent lens placed before the eye. 

348. Bxperlment of Sclieiner. — By this well-known experi- 
ment a remarkably clear experimental analysis of the conyergeht 
power of the eye is obtained. 

Let two holes be pierced in a card with a fine needle, at a dis- 
tance from each other not greater than the eighth of an inch, and 
therefore less than the diameter of the pupil. Let the card be 
placed close to the eye, so that the middle of the interval between 
the holes shall correspond with the optic axis, and, consequently, 
with the centre of the pupil, and so that the line joining the holes 
shall be vertical. Let a small object be then pl^^ced in the con- 
tinuation of the optic axis. The rays proceeding from this object 
and passing through the two holes will then fall within the pupil, 
and will be brought to a focus at some point upon the optic axis, 
either before, upon, or behind the retina, according to the distance 
of the object from the eye and to the converging power of that 
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organ. If the object be moved alternfttclj towarde and tram tiie 
eye, the place of its distioct image Tftll accorduiglj be moved on 
the optic nxis, and in the same direction, so that it will alternately 
approach to and recede from the retina, and, in a certain position 
of the object, its image will be upon the retina. Now, it will be 
Ibund that there is only one position of the object it irhich it will 
be seen singly and distinctly. At all other distances from the eye, 
two images of it will be visible but indistinct, the line joining them 
being vertical. As the object is gradually moved from the position 
which gives a single and distinct image either towards or from the 
eye, tbe two images formed will be observed to move gradually 
from each other in the vertical line, one ascending Mid the ot-her 
descending, and to become more indistinct in proportion as they 
are more separated. 

These remarkable phenomena are visible indications of what goes 
on within the eye, as may be easily demonstrated. 

Let F p', (j^. 1 8z.) represent a vertical section of the opening 
uf the pupil, and let a and a' be the two holes on the screen ; let o 
be the place of the object on the continuation of the optic axis, 
when it is seen single and distinct. Let k b be the retina, and o 
the distinct image of o produced upon it by the pencils diverging 
from o, and rendered convergent by the humours of the eye. One 
ul' these pencils diveq;ing from o passes through the hole a, and 
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through the pupil iat p, and is made to converge from p to o, the 
other pencil diverging in like manner from o passes through a', 
and through the pupil at p^ and then, like the other, converges 
to o, both pencils uniting to form the distinct image of o upon the 
retina. 

But if the object o be moved nearer to the eye, as shown in 
fig. 183., its image would be formed behind the retina, and the 
rays of the pencil o p, being intercepted by the retina before arriv- 
ing at o, would form at a an indistinct image of o. In like manner 
the rays of the pencil o p', being similarly intercepted, would form 
another indistinct image of o upon the retina at a\ The line join- 
ing the two indistinct images would be vertical. That- the upper 
image a is that produced by the rays passing through the uppe* 
hole A, is proved by the fact that if the upper hole A be stopped, 
the image d will instantly disappear. Jn like manner, if the lower 
hole a' be stopped, the lower imagd a' will disappear. 

If the object o be gradually moved towards the eye, the place 
at which its image o would be formed will recede farther and far- 
ther behind the retina,' and the distance a a' between the images, 
as well as their indistinctness, would be proportionally augmented. 

If, on the contrary, the object o be removed to a distance from 
the eye greater than that which is represented in fig, 182., its 
image will be formed, as shown in fig, 1 84., in front of the 
retina, and the pencils p o and p' o which converged from p and p' 
to o will diverge from that point, and will form two indistinct 
images, a a\ on the retina, the line joining which will be vertical. 
The lower image a, will be that produced by the pencil passing 
through the upper hole a, as may be proved by the disappearance 
of a upon stopping the hole a. In the same way it may be proved 
that the upper image a' is that produced by the light which passes 
through the lower hole a'. 

349. Kaflrnitade of the imagro on the retina. — In order to 
obtain a perception of any visible object, it is not enough that the 
image on the retina be distinct, it must also have a certain magnitude. 

Let us suppose that a white circular disc, one foot diameter, is 
placed before the eye at a distance of 57^ feet. The axes of the 
pencils of rays proceeding from such disc to the eye will be 
included within a cone, whose base is the disc, and whose vertex 
is in the centre of the eye. These axes, after intersecting at the 
centre of the eye, will form another cone, whose base will be the 
image of the disc formed upon the retina. The common angle of 
the two cones will, in this case, be 1°. 

Let AB, fig, 185., be the diameter of the disc. Let c be the 
centre of the eye, and let & a be the diameter of the image on the 
retina. It is clear, from the perfect similarity of the triangles 
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ACB and acby that the diameter of the image ba wiU have to the 
«liameter of the object ba the same proportion as the distance ao 
of the retina from the centre c has to the distance ac of the 
object from the same centre. Therefore in this case, since one 
half the diameter of the eye is but half an inch, and the distance 




AC is in this case supposed to be 57^ feet, the magnitude of the 
diameter 5 a of the image on the retina will be found by the fol- 
lowing proportion : — 

ab : ab::^: 57^x12=690. 

Therefore we have 

, *XAB 6 __ I 
690 690 1 1 5 

The total magnitude, therefore, of tlie diameter of the image on 
the retina would in this case be the Ti^th part of an inch ; yet such 
is the exquisite sensibility of the organ, that the object is in this 
case distinctly visible. 

If the disc were removed to twice the distance here supposed, 
the angle of the cone c would be reduced to half a degree, and 
the diameter of the image on the retina would be reduced to one 
half its former magnitude ; that is to say, to the ^f^th part of an 
inch. If, on the other hand, the disc were moved towards the 
eye, and placed at half its original distance, then the angle c of 
the cone would be 2% and the diameter of the picture on the retina 
would be double its first magnitude ; that is to say, the tt7^^ ^^ ^^ 
inch. 

In general, it may therefore be inferred that the magnitude of 
the diameter of the picture on the retina is increased or diminished 
in exactly the same proportion as the angle of the cone c, formed 
at the centre of the eye, is increased or diminished. 

350. Visnal marnitade. — This angle is called the visual 
angle or apparent magnitude of the object ; and when it is said 
that a certain object subtends at the eye a certain angle, it is 
meant that lines drawn from the extremities of such object to 
the centre of the eye form such angle. 

The apparent magnitude of an object must not be confounded with 
its apparent superficial magnitude, the term being invariably ap- 
plied to its linear magnitude. The apparent superficial magnitude 
varies in proportion to the square of the apparent magnitude. 
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Thus, for example, when the disc a b i» removed to double its 
original distance irom the eye, the apparent magnitude, or the 
angle c, is diminished one half, and consequently the diameter a b 
of the picture on the retina is also diminished one half; and since 
the diameter is diminished in the ratio of 2 to i , the superficial 
magnitude of the image, or its area, will be diminished in the pro- 
portion of 4 to 1 . 

351. It IS clear from what has been stated also, that when the 
same object is moved from or towards the eye, its apparent magni- 
tude varies inversely as its distance ; that is, its apparent magni- 
tude is increased ;n the same proportion as its distance is diminished, 
and vice versa. 

It is easy to perceive that the objects which are seen under the 
same visual angle will have the same apparent magnitude. Thus 
let a'b'. Jig. 185., be an object more distant than ab, and of such 
a magnitude that its highest point a' shall be in the continuation 
of the line c a, and its lowest point b in the continuation of the line 
c b. The apparent magnitude of a' b' will then be measured by 
the angle at c. This angle will therefore at the same time repre- 
sent the apparent magnitude of the object A b and of the object 
a' b'. It is evident that an eye placed at c will see every point of 
the object a b upon the corresponding points of the object a' b' ; 
so that if the object a b were opaque, and of a form similar to the 
object a' b', every point of the one would be seen upon a corre* 
sponding point of the other. In like manner, if an object a''' b 
were placed nearer the eye than a b, so that its highest point may 
lie upon the line c A, and its lowest point upon the line c b, the 
object, being similar in form to ab, would appear to be of the 
•same magnitude. Now it is evident that the real magnitudes of 
the three objects a" b^\ a b, and a' b', are in proportion to their 
respective distances from the eye ; a' b' is just so much greater 
than A B, and a b than a" b''', as c b' is greater than c b, and as c b 
is greater than c b'^. 

Thus it appears that if several objects be placed before the eye 
in the same direction at different distances, and that the real linear 
magnitudes of these objects are in the proportion of their distances, 
they will have the same apparent magnitude. 

352. Sxample of fhe sun and moon. — A striking example 
of this principle is presented by the case of the sun and moon. 
These objects appear in the heavens equal in size, the full moon 
being equal in apparent magnitude to the sun. Now it is proved 
by astronomical observation that the real diameter of the sun is, 
in round numbers, foui hundred times that of the moon ; but it is 
also proved that the distance of the sun from the earth is also, in 
round numbers, four hundred times greater than that of the moon. 
Tlie distance, therefore, of these two objects being in the same pro- 
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portion as tbeir real diameter, their visual or apparent magnitudes 
arc equal. 

353. It is evident, from what has been explained, that objects 
which have equal appnrent magnitudes, and are therefore seen 
under equal visual angles, will have pictures of equal magnitude 
on the retina, a fact which proves that the visual angle is a 
measure of the apparent magnitude. It is evident, however, that 
the real measure of apparent magnitude is the tangent of the 
visual angle ; but as in most cases where this angle is used, it is 
very small, the angle may for the sake of convenience be put for 
its tangent without sensible error. 

354. If the same object be moved successively to increasing 
distances, its apparent magnitude will be diminished in the same 
proportion, exactly as its distance from the eye is increased. Thus, 
if L My^fig. 1 86., be such an object, its distance e m being expressed 
by D, and its height l m by h, the visual angle l e m, which mea- 
sures its apparent magnitude, will be expressed, according to what 

•pr 

has been formerly explained, by -. If the object be now removed 
to double the distance e m', the visual angle or apparent magni- 
tude l' e m' will be expressed by — , which is just one-half -, 

the former visual angle ; and, in like manner, if the object be re- 
moved to three times its first distance, such as £ m'^, its visual 

angle or apparent magnitude will be , which is one third of its 

original apparent magnitude. 




355. Apparent superficial magrnitude. — The apparent su- 
perficial magnitude of a body is determined by a section of the 
body made by a plane at right angles to the lines containing the 
visual angle. Thus, the apparent superficial magnitude of the 
sun or moon is determined by a section of those bodies passing 
through the points where lines drawn from the eye touching them 
would meet them, which, in consequence of the great distance of 
these bodies, would be a circular section through their centres, 
and at right angles to a line drawn from the centre to the eye. 

356. Section of vision. — This circle, in the case of the sun 
or moon or other celestial object, is called the circle of vision ; and 
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a corresponding &ecti6n of any other object drawn at right angles 
to the sides of the visual angle would be called the section of vision. 
For all distant objects, this section is a plane at right angles to 
the direction in wh'ch the object is seen. 

357. Tlie smallest mairiiitades wbicli can be distlnetlsr 
seen. — If the circular disc a b (Jig. 185.), which we have sup- 
posed to be presented before the eye at a distance of fifty-seven 
and a half times its own diameter, and which, therefore, subtends 
at the centre of the eye a visual angle of 1% be removed to a dis- 
tance sixty times greater, or to a distance equal to 3450 times its 
own diameter, it will subtend an angle at c proportionally less, 
which will therefore be, in this case, an angle of one minute ; and 
if it be removed to double the latter distance, or 6900 times its 
own diameter, it will subtend a visual angle of thirty seconds* 
Now it is found that if such an object be directly illuminated by 
the sun, it will be barely visible. This limit, however, depends as 
well on the colour of the object as on the degree of its illumina- 
tion. Plateau affirms that a white disc, such as we have here sup-< 
posed to be presented to the eye, if the light of the sun shone 
fully upon it, will be visible when seen under a visual angle of 
twelve seconds, or the one fifth part of a minute. The disc would, 
subtend this angle at the eye if placed at a distance equal to 
17250 times its diameter. 

He says also that if the disc, under the same circumstances, 
were red, it would be distinctly seen until its apparent magnitude 
were reduced to twenty-three seconds ; and that if it were blue, 
the limit would be twenty-six seconds ; but that, if instead of 
being illuminated by the direct solar light, it were illuminated by 
the light of day reflected from the clouds, these limiting angles 
would be half as large again. 

358. Distinctness of vision compared with the maffnitnde 
of the pictures on the retina. — Nothing can be more calcu- 
lated to excite our wonder and admiration than the distinctness 
of our perception of visible objects, compared with the magnitude 
of the picture on the retina, from which immediately we receive 
such perception. 

359. If we look at the full moon on a clear night, we perceive 
with considerable distinctness, by the naked eye, the lineaments of 
lisht and shade which characterise its disc. 

Now let us consider only for a moment, what are the dimensions 
of the picture of the moon formed on the retina, from which alone 
we derive this distinct perception. 

The disc of the moon subtends a visual angle of half a degree, 
and consequently, according to what has been explained, the dia- 
meter of its picture on the retina will be ttv^^ P^^ o^ an inch, 
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and the entire superficial magnitude of the image from which we 
derive this distinct f)erception is less than the . saloo^^ P^^ "^ ^ 
square inch ; yet within this minute space we are able to dis- 
tinguish a niuliiplicity of still more minute details. We perceive, 
for example, forms of light and shade, whose linear dimensions 
do not exceed one tenth part of the apparent dittmeter of the 
moon, and which therefore occupy upon the retina a space whose 
area does not amount to the ^ooooo^^ P^^^ ^^ ^ square inch. 

360. To take another example, the figure of a man 70 inches 
nigh, seen at a distance of 40 feet, produces an image upon the 
retina the height of which is about one fourteenth part of an inch. 
The face of such an image is included in a circle whose diameter 
is about one twelfth of the height, and therefore occupies on the 
retina a circle whose diameter is about the tttt^^ P^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^ i 
nevertheless, within this circle, the eyes, nose, and lineaments are 
distinctly seen. The diameter of the eye is about one twelfth of 
that of the face, and therefore, though distinctly seen, does not 
occupy upon the retina a space exceeding the ^ ooiooo^ ^ ^^ ^ 
square inch. 

If the retina be the canvas on which this exquisite miniature is 
delineated, how infinitely delicate must be its structure to receive 
and transmit details so minute with such marvellous precision'; 
and if, according to the opinion of some, the perception of these 
details be obtained by the retina feeling the image formed upon 
the choroid, how exquisitely sensitive must be its touch ! 

361. Sufficiency of illamination. — It is not enough for 
distinct vision that a well-defined picture of the object shall be 
formed on the retina. This picture must be sufficiently illu- 
minated to affect the senses, and at the same time not so in- 
tensely illuminated as to overpower the organ. Thus it is possible 
to conceive a picture on the retina, so extremely faint as to be in- 
sufficient to produce sensation, or, on the other hand, so intensely 
brilliant as to dazzle the eye, to destroy the distinctness of sense, 
and to produce pain. 

When we direct the eye to the sun, near the meridian, in an 
unclouded sky, we have no distinct perception of his disc, because 
the splendour is so great as to overpower the sense of vision just 
as sounds are sometimes so intense as to be deafening. Tliat it is 
the intense splendour alone which prevents a distinct perception 
of the solar disc in this case, is rendered manifest by the fact that 
if a portion of the solar rays be intercepted by a coloured glass, or 
by a thin cloud, a distinct image of the sun will be seen. 

When we direct the eye to the firmament on a clear night, there 
are innumerable stars which transmit light to the eye, and which 
therefore must produce some image on the retina, but of which we 
arc altogether insensible, owing to the faintness of the ill u mi- 
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tiation. That the light, however, does enter the eye and arrive at 
the retina is proved by the fact, that if a telescope be directed to 
the stars in question, so as to collect a greater quantity of their 
light upon the retina, they will become visible. 

362. The eye possesses a certain limited power of accommo- 
dating itself to various degrees of illumination. Circumstances 
which are familiar to every one render the exercise of this power 
evident. 

If a person, after remaining a certain time in a dark room, pass 
suddenly into another room strongly illuminated, the eye suffers* 
instantly a degree of inconvenience, and even pain, which causes 
the eyelids to close ; and it is not until after the lapse of a certain 
time that they can be opened without inconvenience. 

The cause of this is easily explained. While the observer re- 
mains in the darkened or less illuminated room, the pupil is dilated 
so as to admit into the eye as great a quantity of light as the 
structure of the organ allows of. When he passes suddenly into 
the strongly illuminated room, the flood of light, arriving through 
the widely dilated pupil, acts with such violence on the retina as 
to produce pain, which necessarily calls for the relief and protec- 
tion of the organ. The iris, tlien, by an action peculiar to it, 
contracts the dimensions of the pupil so as to admit proportionally 
less light, and the eye is opened with impunity. 

Effects the reverse of these are observed when a person passes 
from a strongly illuminated room into one comparatively dark, or 
into the open air at night. For a certain time he sees nothing, 
because the contraction of the pupil, which was adapted to the 
strong light to which it had previously been exposed, admits so 
little light to the retina that no sensation is produced. The pupil, 
however, soon dilates, and, admitting more light, objects are 
perceived which were before invisible.* 

There is, however, another cause, which has an important share 
in producing these and some other phenomena. The sensibility 
of the retina, as well as that of all the other nerves of sensation, 
is more or less deadened by intense excitement. Thus, for ex- 
ample, the ear, immediately after being acted upon by a succession 
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Thus, when the lamp that lighted 

The traveller at first, goes out, 

He feels awhile benighted, 

And wanders on in fear and doubt ; 

But soon the prospect clearing, 

In cloudless starlight on he treads, 

And finds no lamp so cheering 

Aa that light which Heaven sheds." — Mookb. 
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of loud sounds, is more or less insensible to the slight impressions 
made by low sounds ; whereas its sensibility is raised to the 
highest pitch after it has been surrounded for an interval more or 
less considerable by profound silence. It is the same with the 
eye: the retina, after exposure to intense light, is more or less 
insensible to objects feebly illuminated, but after it has continued 
for some time in obscurity, it recovers its proper sensibility, and 
such objects make sensible impressions upon it. 

363. Brigrlitness of ocular imagre.— If two points from which 
light radiates be placed at the same distance from the eye, the 
brightness of their image on the retina will be in proportion to 
their absolute brilliancy. But if either point be removed to a 
greater distance, the number of rays passing from it which eater 
the pupil will be diminished, in the same proportion as the square 
of its distance is increased, and vice versa. It consequently fol- 
lows, that the brightness of each point of the image of an object 
formed upon the retina, will be in the direct proportion of the ab- 
solute brilliancy of such point, and in the inverse proportion of the 
Square of its distance from the eye. 

Thus, if I express the intensity of the light of the point upon 
the object, and d its distance from the eye, then the bright- 
ness of the image of such point upon the retina will be ex- 
pressed by -J. 

It is therefore clear, that the brightness of the image of each 
point of an object will be diminished, as the square of the distance 
of the object from the eye is increased. 

364. Apparent brigrlitness the same at all distances. — It 

is sometimes inferred from this, though erroneously, that the 
apparent splendour of the image of the visible object decreases, as 
the square of the distance increases. This would be the case in 
the strictest sense, if, while the object were withdrawn from the 
eye to an increased distance, its image on the retina continued to 
have the same magnitude ; for, in this case, the absolute bright- 
ness ot each point composing such image would diminish, as the 
square of the distance increases, and the area of the retina over 
which such points are diffused would remain the same ; but it 
must be considered that as the object retires from the eye the 
superficial magnitude of the image on the retina is diminished in 
the same proportion as the square of the distance of the object 
from the eye is increased. It therefore follows that while the 
points composing the image on the retina are diminished in the 
intensity of their illumination, they are collected into a smaller 
space, so that what each point of the image on the retina loses in 
splendour, the entire image gains by concentration. 
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If the moon were removed as far from the earth as the sun, its 
apparent diameter would be 400 times less, and the area of its 
apparent disc 1 60000 times less than at present, but the apparent 
brightness of its surface would not be in any degree decreased. 
In the same manner, if the sun were removed to ten times its pre- 
sent distance, it would appear under a visual angle ten times less 
than at present, as in fact it would to an observer on the planet 
Saturn, and its visible area would be a hundred times less than it 
18, but the splendour of its diminished area would be exactly the 
same as the present splendour of the sun's disc. 

These consequences, which are of considerable physie>al im- 
portance, obviously follow from the principles explained above. 

The sun, seen from the planet Saturn, has an apparent diameter 
ten times less than it has when seen from the earth. 

The appearance from Saturn will then be the same, as would be 
the appearance of a portion of the disc of the sun, seen from the 
earth through a circular aperture in an opaque plate, which would 
exhibit a portion of the disc whose diameter is one-tenth of the 
whole. 

365. When the light which radiates from a luminous object has 
a certain intensity, it will continue to affect the retina in a sensible 
manner, even when the object is removed to such a distance, that 
the visual angle shall cease to have any perceivable magnitude. 
The fixed stars present innumerable examples of this effect. None 
of these objects, even the most brilliant of them, subtend any 
sensible angle to the eye. When viewed through the most perfect 
telescopes they appear merely as brilliant points. In this case, 
therefore, the eye is affected by the light alone, and not by the 
magnitude of the object seen. Of course in this case the principle 
of sec. 364. fails ; as there is no longer any apparent magnitude, 
the apparent brightness diminishes in proportion to the square of 
the distance. 

366. Nevertheless, the distance of such an object may be in- 
creased to such an extent, that the light, intense as it is, will cease 
to produce a sensible effect upon the retina. 

Seven classes of the fixed stars, diminishing gradually in bright- 
ness *, produce an effect on the retina such as to render them visible 
to a naked eye. This diminution of splendour is produced by their 
increased distance. The telescope, however, as has been already 
stated, brings into view innumerable other stars, whose intrinsic 
splendour is as great as the brightest among those which we see, 
but which do not transmit to the retina, without the aid of the 

* The term magnitude is used in astronomy, as applied to the fixed stars, 
to express their apparent brightness ; no fixed star, however splendid, 
subtends any sensible angle. 
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telescope, enough of light to produce any sensible effect. Never- 
theless, it is demonstrable that, even without the telescope, they do 
transmit a certain definite quantity of light to the retina ; the 
quantity of li^ht which they thus transmit, and which is insuffi- 
cient to produce a sensible effect, having to the quantity obtained 
by the telescope, a ratio depending upon the •proportion of the 
magnitude of the object glass of the telescope to the magnitude of 
the pupil. 

367. The quantity and intensity of the light transmitted by an 
external object to the retina, which is sufficient to produce a per- 
ception of such object, depends also upon the light received at the 
same time by the retina from other objects present before the eye. 
The proof of this is, that the same objects which are visible at one 
time are not visible at another, though equally before the eye, and 
transmitting equal quantities of light of the same intensity to the 
retina. Thus, the stars are present in the heavens by day as well 
as by night, and transmit the same quantity of light to the retina, 
yet they are not visible in the presence of the sun, because the 
light proceeding from that luminary, directly and indirectly re- 
flected and refracted by the air and innumerable other objects, is 
so much greater in quantity and intensity as to overpower the 
inferior and much less intense light of the stars. This case is 
altogether analogous to that of the ear, which, when under the 
impression of loud and intense sounds, is incapable of perceiving 
sounds of less intensity, which nevertheless affect the organ in the 
same manner as they do when, in the absence of louder sounds, 
they are distinctly heard. 

Even when an object is perceived, the intensity of the perception 
is relative, and determined by other perceptions produced at the 
same time. Thus, the moon seen at night is incomparably more 
splendid than the same moon seen by day or in the twilight, 
although in each case the moon transmits precisely the same 
quantity of light, of precisely the same intensity, to the eye ; but 
in the one case the eye is overpowered by the superior splendour 
of the light of day, which dims the comparatively less intense lit^ht 
proceeding from the moon. 

368. Tlie imagre must continne a suffioient time upon the 
retina to enable that membrane to produce a perception of 
it. — It is proved in "Astronomy," Chapter XVI. p. 472., that 
the velocity with which light is propagated through space is at the 
rate of about 200000 miles per second. Its transmission, there- 
fore, from all objects at ordinary distances to the eye may be 
considered as instantaneous. The moment, consequently, any 
object is placed before the eye, an image of it is formed on the 
retina, and this image continues there until the object is re- 
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moved. Now it is easy to show experimentdly tbat an object 

may be placed before the 
eye for a certain definite 
interval of time, and that 
a picture may be painted 
upon the retina during 
that interval without pro- 
ducing any perception or 
any consciousness of the 
presence of the object. 

To illustrate this, let a 
circular disc A b c d, fig, 
187., about 20 inches in 
diameter, be formed in 
card or tin, and let a 
circle a' b' c' b' be de- 
scribed upon it, about 2 
inches less in radiu^t than 
the disc, so as to leave between the circle and the disc a zone 
about 2 inches wide. Let the entire zone be blackened, except 
the space a m m' a^ forming about the one twentieth of it. Let 
the disc thus prepared be attached to the back of a blackened 
screen, so as to be capable of revolving behind it, and let a 
hole one inch in diameter be made in the screen at any point, 
behind which the zone a b c d is placed. If the disc be now 
made to revolve behind the screen, the hole will appear as a 
circular white spot so long as the white space a m passes be • 
hind it, and will disappear, having the same black colour as the 
screen during the remainder of the revolution of the disc. The 
hole will therefore be seen as a white circular spot upon the 
black screen, during one twentieth of each revolution of the 
disc. If the disc be now put in motion at a slow rate, the white 
hole will be seen on the screen during one twentieth of each 
revolution. If the velocity of rotation imparted to the disc be 
gradually increased, the white spot will ultimately disappear^ and 
the screen will appear of a uniform black colour, although it 
be certain that during the twentieth part of each revolution, what- 
ever be the rate of rotation, a picture of the white spot is formed 
on the retina. 

369. The length of time necessary in this case for the action of 
light upon the retina to produce sensation may be determined by 
ascertaining the most rapid motion of the disc which is compatible 
with a distinct perception of tl»e white spot. This interval will 
be found to vary with the degree of illumination. If the spot 
be strongly illuminated, a less interval will be sufficient to produce 
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a perception of it ; if it be more feebly illuminated, a longel* in« 
terval will be required. The experiment may be made by varying 
the colour of the space ▲ m of the zone, and it will be found that 
the interval necessary to produce sensation will vary with the 
colour as well as with the degree of illumination. 

370. Ocular spectra. — Since the perception of a visible ob- 
ject is the effect of a certain agitation of the retina, produced by 
the action of the light proceeding from such object upon it, it fol- 
lows that the same visible perception will be produced ; in other 
words, the object will be seeri, if, under any supposable circum- 
stances, the same agitation of the retina should take place in the 
absence of the object. Whether the act of the memory, in recal- 
ling the perception of objects formerly seen, does produce in any 
degree, however faint, such an agitation of the retina, would be a 
curious and interesting inquiry ; but, meanwhile, it is certain that 
there are cases in which the agitation of the retina, necessary to 
produce visual perception, does take place in the absence of the 
exciting object, and that definite visual perceptions are thus ac- 
tually produced. Such perceptions ai*e called ocular spectra. 

The most simple and frequently recurring case of ocular 
spectra arises from what may be called the nervous inertia of the 
retina. That membrane does not cease to act at the moment of 
cessation of the cause which excites it, but continues to vibrate 
for a certain interval after the removal of that cause ; just as the 
string of a violin continues to vibrate for a certain time after the 
removal of the bow. It follows that an object must continue to 
be visible for a certain interval, more or less considerable, after it 
has been suddenly removed from before the eye. What we see 
during the interval cannot, therefore, be the object itself, and is 
consequently ^ ocular spectrum. 

371. Tlie duration of the impression on the retina after 
the removal of the visible object which produced it, varies accord. 

ing to the degree of illumination, the 
^ colour of the object, and some other 
conditions. To illustrate this experi- 
mentally, let a circular disc, formed of 
blackened card or tin, of twelve or 
iburteen inches in diameter, be pierced 
with eight holes round its circumfer- 
ence, at equal distances, each hole being 
about half an inch in diameter, as re- 
.presented in^. 188. 

Let this disc be attached upon a 
pivot or pin at its centre o to a board 
A B c d; which is blackened everywhere, except upon a circular 
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spot at y, corresponding in magnitude to the holes made in the 
circular plate. 

Let this spot be first supposed to be white. Let the circular 
disc be made to reyolve uj>on the point o, so as to bring the 
circular holes successively before the white spot at v. The retina 
will thus be impressed at intervals with the image of this cir- 
cular white spot. Li the intervals between the transits of the 
holes over it, the entire board will appear black, And the retina 
will receive no impression. K the disc be made to revolve 
with a very slow motion, the eye will see the white spot at 
intervals, but if the velocity of rotation be gradually increased, 
It will be found that the eye will perceive the whit« spot perma- 
nently represented at v, as if the disc had been placed with one 
of its holes opposite to it without moving. It is evident, there- 
fore, that in this case the impression produced upon the retina, 
when any hole is opposite the while spot, remains until the suc- 
ceeding hole comes opposite to it, and thus a continued perception 
of the white spot is produced. 

If the white spot be illuminated in various degrees, or if it be 
differently coloured, the velocity of the disc necessary to produce 
a continuous perception of it will differ. The brighter the colour 
and the stronger the illumination, the less will be the velocity of 
rotation of the disc which is necessary to produce a continuous 
perception of the spot. 

These effects show that the stronger the illumination, and the 
brighter the colour, the longer is the interval during which the 
impression is retained by the retina. 

372. vniy we are not sensible of darknemi wben we wink. 
-^ This continuance of the impression of external objects on the 
retina, after the light from the objects ceases to act, is also mani- 
fested by the fact that the continual winking of the eyes, for the 
purpose of lubricating the eyeball by the eyelid, does not inter- 
cept our vision. If we look at any external objects, they never 
cease for a moment to be visible to us, notwithstanding the fre- 
quent intermissions which take place in the action of light upon 
the retina, in consequence of its being thus intercepted by the 
eyelid 

According to Sir David Brewster, the most instructive experi- 
ment on this subject, which requires a great deal of practice 
to be made with success, is to look for a short time at a window 
at the end of a long room, and then suddenly to turn the eye to a 
dark wall. In general, a common observer will in this case see 
a representation of the window on the wall, in which the dark 
i)ars of the sash will appear white, and the panes of glass dark. 

A practised observer, however, who makes the observation with 

T 
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great promptness, will see at the moment his eyes are turned to 
the wall a correct representation of the window. This represent- 
> ation will idmost immediately be succeeded by the reversed pic- 
ture just mentioned, in which the bars are bright and the panes 
dark. 

373. If a lighted stick be turned round in a circle in a dark 
room, the appearance to the eye will be a continuous circle of 
light ; for in this case the impression produced upon the retina, by 
the li^t, when the stick is at any point of the circle, is retained 
until jdie stick returns to that point. 

374. naab of liffbtniiiff. — In the same manner, a flash of 
li^itoing appears to the eye as a continuous line of light, because 
the light emitted at any point of the line remains upon the retina, 
until the cause of the light passes over the succeeding points. 

Any object moving before the eye with such a velocity that 
the retina shall retain the impression produced at one point in the 
line of its motion, until it passes through the other points, will 
appear as a continuous line of light or colour. 

375. vniy aa object movliiff wltli a groat speed becomos 
Invleible. — But to produce this effect, it is not enough that the 

' body change its position so rapidly, that the impression produced 
' at one point of its path continue until its arrival at another point ; 
it is necessary, also, that its motion should not be so rapid, as to 
make it pass from any of the positions which it successively as- 
sumes, before it has time to impress the eye with a perception of 
it; for it must be remembered, as has been already explained, that 
the perception of a visible object presented to the eye, though 
rapid, is not instantaneous. 

The object must remain present before the organ of vision a 
certain definite time, and its image must continue upon the retma 
during such time, before any perception of it is obtained, ^ow, 
if the body move from its position before the lapse of this time, it 
necessarily follows that no perception of its presence, therefore, 
will be obtained. If, then, we suppose a body moving so rapidly 
before the eye that it remains in no position long enough to produce 
a perception of it, such object will not be seen. 

376. Bxample of a caanon ball. — Hence it is that the ball 
discharged from a cannon, passing transversely to the line of vision, 
is not seen ; but if the eye be placed in the direction in which the 
ball moves, flo that the angular motion of the ball round the eye 
as a centre be slow, notwithstanding its great velocity, it will 
be visible, because, however rapid its real motion through space, 
its angidar motion with respect to the eye (and consequently 
that of its picture on the retina) will be sufficiently slow to give 
the necessary time for the production of a perception of it. 
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377. ^olokaeMi of vision depends on colour, brigrlitness. 
Id maffnitade. — The time thus ^ece8sary to obtain the per- 
ception of a yisible object yaries with the degree of illumination, 
the colour, and the apparent magnitude of the object. The more 
intense the illumination, the more yivid the colour, and the greater 
the apparent magnitude, the less will be the time necessary to 
produce a perception of the object. 

If, therefore, the object before the eye be not sufficiently 
illuminated, or be not of a sufficiently bright colour to impress 
the retina sensibly, it will then, • instead of appearing as a con- 
tinuous line of colour, cease to be visible altogether ; for it does 
not remain in any one position long enough to produce a sensible 
effect upon the retina. It is for this reason that a ball projected 
from a cannon or a musket, though passing before the eye, cannot 
be seen. 

378. If two railway trains pass each other with a certain 
velocity, a person looking out of the window of one of them will 
be unable to see the other. If the velocity be very moderate, and 
the light of the day sufficiently strong, the appearance of the pass- 
ing train will be that of a flash of colour formed by the mixture 
of the prevailing colours of the vehicles composing it. 

An expedient has already been described to show experimentally 
that the mixture of the seven prismatic colours, in their proper 
proportions, produce white light, depending on this principle. 
The colours are laid upon a circular disc surrounding its edge, 
which they divide into parts proportional to the spaces they occupy 
in the spectrum. When the disc is made to revolve, each colour 
produces, like the lighted stick, the impression of a continuous 
ring, and consequently the eye is sensible of seven rings of the 
several colours superposed one upon the other, which thus produce 
the effect of their combination, and appear as white, or a whitish 
grey colour, as already explained. 

379. A'Aroy** experiments. — M. D*Arcy found that the 
light of a live coal, moving at the distance of 165 feet, maintained 
it.8 impression on the retina during the seventh part of a second, or 
0*133°. Dr. Young found that the impression continued half 2k 
second, or 0*5°; and, more recently, M. Plateau has found it to 
be very nearly the third of a second, or 0-34°, being for 

White light 0J5O. 

Yellow CO. - - . - - cri^. 

Red do. .... . o*j4. 

Blue do. .-.-•• 0*32. 

The impression disappears with unequal rapidity : quickest in the 

whitBt less quick in the yellow^ still less quick in the red^ and 

1 z 
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slowest in the blue. Hence the impression is least intense in tihe 
hlue^ and most intense in the white. 

380. The duration of the impression also depends on the state 
of illumination of the surrounding space ; thus the impre88i'>n 
produced by a luminous object when in a dark room is more 
durable than that which would be produced by the same object 
seen in an illuminated room. This may be ascribed to the great.er 
sensitiveness of the retina when in a state of repose than when its 
entire surface is excited by surrounding lights. Thus it is found 
that while the varying duration of the impression of the illumi- 
nated object in a dark room was one third of a second, its duration 
in a lighted room was only one sixth of a second. 

381. Continuance of perception depends on intensitj 
of tlie impreaaion. — The continuance of the visual impression 
on the retina, will also depend on the intenseness with which the 
eye has been directed to the visible object previous to its removal, 
and on the length of time which it has continued before the eye. 
According to MUller, the duration of the spectrum will also be 
augmented by causing the light from the object previously to its 
removal to act with intermission and not continuously, which 
might be effected by the apparatus represented in ^fig. 188. 

382. Szperiment of BKuller. — **If we gaze," says Professor 
Miiller, " for a considerable time upon a body which presents a 
continued motion of different parts of its surface in succession, 
the spectra lefl on the retina have also an appearance of motion 
in the same direction, owing to their disappearing from the eye in 
the same order. This is, in my opinion, the proper mode of ex- 
plaining certain illusory appearances of motion in objects. If, after 
looking for a long time at the undulations of a stream of water, 
we suddenly turn our eyes to the ground at its margin, the ground 
itself appears to move in the opposite direction to the waves of 
the water. I have frequently remarked this phenomenon, when, 
after gazing from my window upon the neighbouring river, I have 
directed my eyes to the pavement of the street, I observed it 
also when, being on board a steam-packet, and having looked for 
some length of time upon the waves which passed, I suddenly 
turned my eyes towards the deck of the vessel. K we suppose 
that in these cases spectra were left in the retina by the impres- 
sions of the waves, and that they disappeared in the order in which 
they arose, their successive disappearance, while looking upon the 
fixed surface of the ground or deck, would necessarily cause an 
apparent motion of this surface in the opposite direction.*' * 

383. Optical tQym, — Vl^aumatrope. — Innumerable optical 

* Mtiller*8 « Physiology," vol. iL p. ix8a 
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toys and pjrotechnic apparatus, owe their effect to this continuance 
of the impression upon the retina, when the object has changed its 
position. 

Amusing toys, called thaumatropes, phenakisticopes, phanta- 
skopes, &c., are explained upon this principle. A moving object, 
which assumes a succession of different positions in performing 
any action, is represented in the successive divisions of the circum- 
ference of a circle as 
J"^» 189., in the suc- 
cessive positions it as- 
sumes. These pictures, 
by causing the disc to 
revolve, are brought in 
rapid succession before 
an aperture, through 
which the eye is di- 
rected, so that the pic- 
tures representing the 
successive attitudes are 
brought one after an- 
other before the eye 
at such intervals that 
the impression of one 
shall remain until the 
impression of the next 
is produced. In this 
manner the eye never ceases to see the figure, but sees it in such 
a succession of attitudes as it would assume if it revolved. The 
effect is, that the figure actually appears to pirouette before the 
eye. The effects of catharine-wheels and rockets are explained in 
the same manner. 

384. Tlie pbenaklatoBcopOv or ma^c disCf an invention of 
M. Plateau, is a beautiful instrument, depending on the same 
principle. It consists of a circular disc of pasteboard, 8 or 9 inches 
in diameter, having twelve rectilinear slits or chinks in its margin, 
placed at equal distances, and in the direction of its radii. This 
disc can be made to revolve rapidly about its axis ; and if we look 
into a mirror through one of the chinks when it is revolving, 
they will appear to stand still in the mirror, because we only, 
see the object in one position, for as soon as it leaves this we 
lose sight of it owing to the motion of the slit. Had there been a 
figure beneath each chink, each figure seen in the mirror would 
be stationary. If the figures were 11 in number, in place of 12, 
they would all appear to move in one direction ; and if they were 
1 3. they would appeat* to move in the opposite direction. If we 
now suppose twelve gates to be drawn on a separate disc, smaller 
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than the main one, and placed upon it so as not to interfere with 
its slits, these gates will stand still during the revolution of the 
disc. If we then place thirteen horses with their riders near the 
gate, one horse just before he begins to leap, the second horse with 
its fore legs raised from the ground, and all the other horses in 
the different positions of leaping, till the thirteenth l.orse reaches 
the ground, the effect will be that each horse and its rider will 
come up to the chink through which we look faster than the gate ; 
and as each gate arrives, the horse will have advanced ^^^th part 
of y^Jth of the circumference of the disc ; that is, in one com- 
plete revolution it will have moved forward through iVth of the 
circle. Had there been only eleven slits it would have moved 
backwards. Kow, during this motion the horse has taken 
thirteen different positions in succession^ and therefore leaps the 
gate. 

In like manner, there are twelve hedgerows, with several hounds, 
each of which is represented in thirteen different positions, so that 
they appear in the act of crossing the hedges, and we have exhi- 
bited before us a portion of a fox-hunting scene. 

It is obvious that if, instead of a mirror, another person whirls 
round in an opposite direction, and with the same velocity, a 
similar disc, the effect will be the same. The similar motion of 
the two phenakistoscopes could be obtained by machinery. 

Another instrument invented by Plateau, he calls the Anortho' 
scope, which, by means of two discs revolving with different 
velocities, rectifies^ or makes regular, and multiplies an extremely 
shapeless and irregular figure.* 

385. Conditions wbicli determine apparent motion. — In 
applying this principle to the phenomena of vision, it must be 
carefully remembered that the question is affected, not by the 
real, but by the apparent motion of the object ; that b to say, not 
by the velocity with which the object really moves through space, 
but by the angle which the line drawn from the eye to the object 
describes per second. Now this angle is affected by two con- 
ditions, which it is important to attend to: 1st, the direction of 
the motion of the object compared with the line of vision ; and 2nd, 
by the velocity of the motion compared with the distance of the 
object. If the object were to move exactly in the direction of the 
line of vision, it would appear to the eye to be absolutely station- 
ary, since the line drawn to it would have no angular motion ; and 
if it were to move in a direction forming an oblique angle to the 
line of vision, its apparent motion might be indefinitely slow, how- 
ever great its real velocity might be. 

• Brewster's " Optics," p. 421. 
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Tor example, let it be supposed that the eye being at e, J^. i 90., 
an object o moves in the direction 00', so as to move from to o' 




in one second. Taking e as a centre, and eo as a radius, let a 
circular arc 00" be described. The apparent motion of the object 
will then be the same as if, instead of moving from o to o' in one 
second, it moved from o to o" in one second. 

The more nearly, therefore, at right angles to the line of vision 
the direction of the motion is, the greater will be the apparent 
motion produced by any real motion of an object, 

386. Bow apparent inotlon is affected tnj distance. — A 
motion which is visible at one distance may be invisible at another, 
inasmuch as the angular velocity will be increased as the distance 
is diminished. 

Thus if an object at a distance of 57 J feet from the eye move 
at the rate of a foot per second, it will appear to move at the rate 
of one degree per second, inasmuch as a line one foot long at 57^ 
feet distance subtends an angle of one degree. Now if the eye be 
removed from such an object to a distance of 1 1 5 feet, the appa- 
rent motion will be half a degree, or thirty minutes per second ; 
and if it be removed to thirty times that distance, the apparent 
motion will be thirty times slower. Or if, on the other hand, the 
eye be brought nearer to the object, the apparent motion will be 
accelerated in exactly the same proportion as the distance of the 
eye is diminished. 

387. A cannon-ball moving at 1000 miles an hour transversely 
to the line of vision, and at a distance of 50 yards from the eye, 
will be invisible, since it will not remain a sufficient time in any 
one position to produce perception. The moon, however, moving 
with more than double the velocity of the cannon-ball, being at a 
distance of 240000 miles, has an apparent motion so slow as to be 
imperceptible. 

388. 'Wliat motions are imperceptible. — The angular motion 
of the line of vision may be so diminished as to become imper- 
ceptible; and the body thus moved will in this case appear 
stationary. It is found by experience that unless a body moves 
in such a manner that the line of vision shall describe at least 
one degree in each minute of time, its motion will not be per- 
ceptible. 
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389. Thus it is that we are not conscious of fhe diurnal motion 
of the firmament. If we look at the moon and stars on a clear 
night, they appear to the eye to be quiescent ; but if we observe 
them after the lapse of some hours, we find that their positions are 
changed; those which were near the horizon being nearer the 
meridian, and those which were in the meridian having descended 
towards the horizon. Since we are conscious that this change did 
not take place suddenly, we infer that the entire firmament must 
have been in continual motion round us, but that this motion is 
80 slow as to be imperceptible. 

390. Since the heavens appear to make a complete revolution in 
twenty-four hours, each object on the firmament must move at 
the rate of 1 5° an hour, or at the rate of one quarter of a degree 
-a. minute. But since no motion is perceptible to the eye which 
has a less apparent velocity than i^ per minute, this motion of the 
firmament is unperceived. If, however, the earth revolved on its 
axis in six hours instead of twenty-four hours, then the sun, moon, 
stars, and other celestial objects, would have a motion at the rate 
of 60° an hour, or I ° per minute. The sun would appear to move 
over a space equal to twice its own diameter each minute, and 
this motion would be distinctly perceived. 

The fact that the motion of the hands of a clock is not per- 
ceived is explained in the same manner. 

391. Otber ocular spectra. — Accidental colour* — Besides 
the ocular spectra which produce the various effects above de- 
scribed, and which are precisely similar in form and colour to the 
actual visible impressions of the objects which produce them when 
present before the eye, there are various others of a very diiferent 
character, and which have not been explained in an equally clear 
and satisfactory manner. 

The effect produced by a strongly illuminated image formed on 
the retina does not appear to be merely the continuance of the 
same perception after the image is removed, but also a certain 
diminution or deadening of the sensibility of the membrane to 
other impressions. If the organ were merely affected by the con- 
tinuance of the perception of the object for a certain time after its 
removal, the effect of the immediate perception of another object 
on the retina would be the perception of the mixture of two colours. 
Thus, if the eye, after contemplating a bright yellow object, were sud- 
denly directed to a similar object of a light red colour, the effect 
ought to be the perception of an orange colour ; and this perception 
would continue until the effect of the yellow object on the retina 
would cease, after which the red object would alone be perceived. 

Thus, for example, a disc of white paper being placed upon a 
black ground, and over it a red wafer which will exactly cover 
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it, i^ closing one eye, and gazing intently with the other for a 
few seconds on the red wafer, the red wafer be suddenly re- 
moved so as to expose the white surface under it to the eye, the 
effect ought to be the combination of the perception of red whicli 
Continues afler the removal of the red wf^er, with the perception 
of white which the uncovered surface produces ; and we should 
consequently expect to see a diluted red disc, similar to that which 
would be produced by the mixture of red with white. This, how- 
ever, is not the case. If the experiment be performed as here 
described, the eye will, on the removal of the red wafer, perceive, 
not a reddish, but a greenish-blue disc. In like manner, if the 
wafer, instead of being red, were of a bright greenish-blue, when 
removed the impression on the eye would be that of a reddish disc. 

The following is the explanation which has generally been given 
of this phenomenon : — 

When the eye is directed with an intensity of gaze for some 
time at the red surface, that part of the retina upon which the 
image of the red wafer is produced becomes fatigued with the 
action of the red light, and loses to some extent its sensibility to 
that light, exactly as the ear is deafened for a moment by an over- 
powering sound. When the red wafer is removed; the white disc 
beneath it transmits to the eye the white light, which is composed 
of all the colours of the spectrum. But the eye, from the previous 
action of the red light, is comparatively insensible to those tints 
which form the red end of the spectrum, such as red and orange, 
but comparatively sensitive to the blues and greens, which occupy 
the other end. It is therefore that the eye perceives the white disc 
as if it were a greenish-blue, and continues to perceive it until the 
retina recovers its sensibility for red light. 

The false colour produced by these means has been generally 
called an accidental colour. 

392. Bxperiments of Sir B. Brewster. — The experiment 
above described may be varied by using wafers of various colours ; 
and it will in each case be found that on the removal of the wafer 
the accidental colour or ocular spectrum produced will be that 
Which is given in the second column of the following table, sup- 
plied by the observations of Sir David Brewster : — 



Colour of the Wafer. 


Accidental Colour, or Colour of 
the Ocuar Spectrum. 


Red- 

Orange ... 

Yellow 

nreen - . - 

Blue ... 

Indigo ... 

Violet 

Black 

White 


Bluish-green. 
Blue. 
Indigo. 

Violet, reddish. 
Orange red. 
Orange yellow. 
Yellow green. 
White. 
Black. 
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It follows, therefore, from the results in the preceding fable, that 
the primitive and accidental colours are so related to each other, 
that if the former be reduced to the same de^n^ee of intensity as 
the latter, one will be the complementary colour of the other, or, 
which is the same, they will be so related that if mingled together 
they will produce white light, 

The experiment may be varied in the following manner : — 

If a small particle of red fire be burned in a dark room, so as t(« 
illuminate all the surrounding objects with an intense red light, and 
it be suddenly extinguished, the eye will for a time see a green flame ; 
and this green flame will be yisible whether the eye be open or closed. 

If, on the other hand, a green fire be burned, it will be succeeded 
by the perception of a reddish light. 

If the eye be directed intently upon the disc of the sun at rising 
or setting, when it is red, on closing the eyelids a green solar disc 
will be perceived. 

. " The phenomena of accidental colours are often finely seen 
when the eye has not been strongly impressed with any particular 
coloured object. It was long ago observed by M. Meusnier, 
that when the sun shone through a hole a quarter of an inch in 
diameter on a red curtain, the image of the luminous spot was 
green. In like manner, every person must have observed, in a 
brightly painted room, illuminated by the sun, that the parts of 
any white object on which the coloured light does not fall, exhibit 
the complementary colours. In order to see this class of pheno- 
mena, I have found the following method the simplest and the 
best. Having lighted two candles, hold before one of them a piece 
of coloured glass, suppose bright red, and remove the other candle 
to such a distance that the two shadows of any body formed upon 
a piece of white paper may be equally dark. In this case one of 
the shadows will be red^ and the other green. With blue glass, on^ 
of them will be hlue^ and the other orange yellow ; the one having 
invariably the accidental colour of the other. The very same- 
effect may be produced in daylight by two holes in a window 
shutter ; the one being covered with a coloured glass, and the other 
transmitting the white light of the sky. Accidental colours may 
also be seen by looking at the image of a candle, or any white 
object seen by reflection from a plate or surface of coloured glass 
sufficiently thin to throw back its colour from the second surface. 
In this case the reflected image will always have the comple- 
mentary colour of the glass. The same effect may be seen in 
lookinor at the image of a candle reflected from the water in a blue 
finger glaas ; the image of the candle is yellowish, but the effect 
is not so decided in this case, as the retina is not sufficiently im- 
pressed with the blue light of the glass. 
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" These phenomena are obviously different from those which are 
produced by coloured wafers ; because, in the preseift case, the 
accidental colour is seen by a portion of the retina which is not 
affected, or deadened, as it were, by the primitive colour. A new 
theory of accidental colours is therefore requisite to embrace this 
class of facts. 

*^ As in acoustics, where every fundamental sound is actually 
accompanied with its harmonic sound, so in the impressions of 
light, the sensation of one colour is accompanied by a weaker 
sensation of its accidental or harmonic colour.* When we look at 
the red wafer, we are at the same time, with the same portion 
of the retina, seeing green ; but being much fainter, it seems only 
to dilute the red, and make it, as it were, whiter, by the combina- 
tion of the two sensations. When the eye looks from the wafer to 
the white paper, the permanent sensation of the accidental colour 
remains, and we see a green image. The duration of the primitive 
impression is only a fraction of a second, as we have already shown ; 
but the duration of the harmonic impression continues for a time 
proportional to the strength of the impression. In order to apply 
these views to the second class of facts, we must have recourse to 
another principle ; namely, that when the whole or a great part 
of the retina has the sensation of any primitive colour, a portion of 
the retina protected from the impression of the colour is actually 
thrown into that state which gives the accidental or harmonic 
colour. By the vibrations probably communicated from the sur- 
rounding portions, the influence of the direct or primitive coloui 
is not propagated to parts free from its action, excepting in the 
particular case of oblique vision. When the eye, therefore, looks 
at the white spot of solar light seen in the middle of the red 
light of the curtain, the whole of the retina, except the portion 
occupied by the image of the white spot, is in the state of seeing 
everything green; and as the vibrations which constitute this 
state spread over the portions of the retina upon which no red 
light falls, it will, of course, see the white circular spot green. 
M. Plateau, to whom we owe so many valuable optical obser- 
vations and instruments, has published an ingenious theory of ac- 
cidental colours, in some respects the same, as he himself adnuts, 
as that which I had previously explained ; in so far, at least, as tbey 
both ascribe the accidental colour to an impression of a peculiar 
nature spontaneously generated in the seat of vision, and not to 
any relative insensibility to certain rays. To this undoubted 
truth, M. Plateau has added the following proposition : — That 

* The term harmonic has been applied to accidental coloors, because the 
primitive and its accidental colour harmonise with each other in painting. 
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while the combination of 9'eal colours produces whitef the combina- 
tion of acdldental colours produces the contrary to whitey or black; 
but I consider this proposition as a mere verbal illitsionf and the 
physical fact which it expresses as long known^ and as the neces- 
sary result of our previous knowledge. The blackness which is 
produced by the union, as it were, of all the accidental colours, is 
merely the sum of the insensibilities to all the colours, or the 
inability to see any colour, from the exhaustion of the eye. It 
cannot, therefore, be called an union of colom-s. It is the succes- 
sive deprivation of the power of seeing all the colours of the 
spectrum. 

" The following is M. Plateau's account of his general theory. 
When the retma is submitted to the action of rays of any colour, 
it resists this action, and tends to resume its ordinary condition 
with a force more or less intense. If it is then suddenly with- 
drawn from the exciting cause, it returns to its ordinary condition 
by an oscillatory movement, the intensity of which is proportional 
to the dm'ation of the previous action ; — a movement in virtue of 
which the impression passes at first from the positive to the neffa- 
tive state, then continues generally to oscillate in a manner more 
or less regular, while it becomes weaker and weaker. This prin- 
ciple of a regular, or a tendency to a regular, oscillatory move- 
ment, is not very consistent with the obliteration of the accidental 
colour, temporarily or permanently, by involuntary winking, by 
closing the eyes with different degrees of pressure, by distending 
the eyes, and by a blow upon the head.* 

" A very remarkable phenomenon, in which the eye is not ex- 
cited by any primitive colour, was observed by Mr. Smith, sur- 
geon, in Fochabers. If we hold a narrow strip of white paper 
vertically, about a foot from the eye, and fix both eyes upon an 
object at some distance beyond it, so as to see it double, then if 
we allow the light of sun, or the light of a candle, to act strongly 
upon the right eye, without affecting the left, which may be 
easily protected from its influence, the Z^-hand strip of paper will 
be seen of a bright green colour, and the rtg-A^-hand strip of a red 
colour. If the strip of paper is suflSciently broad to make the 
two images overlap each other, the overlapping parts will be per- 
fectly white, and free from colour. When equally luminous can- 
dles are held near each eye, the two strips of paper will be white. 
If, when the candle is held near the right eye, and the strips of 
paper are seen red and green^ we bring the candle suddenly to the 

• See Plateau's "Kssai d'une Throne gen^rale,'* &c, Braxelles, 1834; 
EdiD. Review, April, 1834; and Phil. Mag. December, 1839, vol. xv. p. 435. 
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left eye, the left-hand image of the paper will gradually change to 
green^ and the right-hand image to red,^^* 

393. Tendency of the eje to eomplementary impres- 

■ioiui. — From what has been here explained^ it will be evident 
that there is in the organ of vision a natural tendency to the spon- 
taneous production of that tint of colour which is complementary 
to the one by which the retina has just been strongly excited, and 
it may, therefore, be expected that an agreeable perception will be 
produced by dispersing in juxtaposition complementary colours; 
since the eye in turning from one to the other is always excited 
by that tint which it is predisposed to receive. And, on the other 
hand, contrasted colours which differ much from complementary 
ones produce a disagreeable effect, the eye being as it were disap- 
pointed in passing from one to the other. The chromatic relations 
have so obvious an analogy to musical sounds that they have been 
called harmonic, disharmonic, or discordant. Complementary co- 
lours are harmonic, and colours not complementary, discordant. 

394. Barmonloiis eoloura in art. — The principles result- 
ing from these relations should never be forgotten in the art of 
decoration, whether of buildings, furniture, or dress ; and in fact 
they are practically applied, though often unconsciously, by all 
persons of good taste. Thus, in dress, red will accord with green, 
lilac with yellow, or blue with orange. In drapery, an orange 
fringe upon a blue stuff is rich and beautiful, while a light yellow 
upon a blue, or a blue upon a red, is hideous. A lady will throw 
4 scarlet shawl over her shoulders when she wears a green dress,' 
but never with a yellow one. 

395. ^gnky visible ol^eote do not aiipear Inverted. — A 
difficulty has been presented in the explanation of the functions of 
the eye to which, as it appears to me, undue weight has been 
given. It has been already explained, that the images of external 
objects which are depicted on the retina are inverted ; and it has 
accordingly been asked why visible objects do not appear upside 
down. The answer to this appears to be extremely simple. In- 
version is a relative term, which it is impossible to explain or 
even to conceive without reference to something which is not in- 
verted. If we say that any object is inverted, the phrase ceases 
to have meaning unless some other object or objects are implied 
which are erect. K all objects whatever hold the same relative 
position, none can be properly said to be inverted ; as the world 
turns upon its axis once in twenty-four hours, it is certain that 
the position which all objects hold at any moment is inverted with 

* Brew8ter*8 "Optics,** p. 435; Lond. and Edin. PhlL Mag. 1832, vol !• 
pt 171. 
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respect to that which they held ii honra before, and to that which 
thej will hold i z hours Uter ; but the objecu ua thej are contem- 
plated are always erect. In fine, since all tbe images produced upon 
the retina hold with relation to each other the same position, none 
are inverted with respect to others ; and at such imagefi alone can 
be the objects of visioD, no one object of vision can be inverted with 
respect to any other object of viaion ; and, consequently, all being 
aeen in the same position, that position is called the erect poiiition. 

396. MreottMi In whloh ottjeota nre •een. — The true tU- 
redioit of any point in a visible object is that of a straight line 
dravn from that point to the eye of the observer. The apparent 
direction of such a point is the direction in which it is seen. Now, 
it by no means follows that these two di^ectio^s are identical, and 
in point of fact there are many circuuiBtances under which thej 
are totally different; aa, for example, when the rays proceeding from 
the object are received upon and reflected by an oblique mirror 
before arriving at the eye. But since the rays which render an ob- 
ject visible in passing through the transparent structure of the eye 
are refracted and beot out of their course before arriving at the 
retina, it will be necessary to ascertain whether, by such deflectjon, 
they are not tume<l aside from their proper direction in such a 
manner as to make tbe object be seen in the direction of a line 
difl'erent from that which joins the object with the eye, or, in other 
words, to render tbe apparent different from the true direction. 

To comprehend this question clearly it will be necessary te 
consider that the mya by which any point, o. Jig. IQi.,is rendereA 




visible (so far as they are external to tbe eje) consist of a di- 
verging conical pencil, whose focus is the point o, and whose barc 
is that part of the crystalline lens t^ which the light is admitteJ 
by the pupil, the diameter of which is represented by p v'. After 
passing through the crystalline the rays form a convergent pencil 
having the siime base, whose diameter is p p', and having its focus 
o' on the retina. All the rays composing this convergent pencil 
ro'r' unite in producing the perception of the point o by their 
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combined action. But as these converging rays have seyerally 
very different directions, one only, o' o, having the true direction 
of the object, it may be asked how it comes to pass that the 
apparent direction of the object should be that of this particular 
ray rather than that of any other of the numerous rays composing 
the pencil ? 

The answer to this question by a priori reasoning, would involve 
physiological points not compatible with the objects of thb volume. 
But it is easy to show as a matter of fact that each separate ray 
composing the converging pencil po'p' produces the same im- 
pression as to the direction of the visible point o, as does the ray 
o'o, which coincides with the true direction of the object. 

To establish this, let a card or any similar opaque plate be held 
before the pupil so as to intercept all the rays of the pencil p' o p, 
except those which pass to the highest point p of the pupil. In 
that case the only rays which will strike the retina will be tliose 
which have the direction p o^ and it might therefore be expected 
that the point o would be seen, not in its true direction o'o, but in 
the direction o^ p 0% just as though the ray p o were reflected by a 
mirror placed at p parallel to o' o. Such, however, will not in 
fact be the case, but, on the contrary, the point o will be seen in 
its true direction o' o, notwithstanding the very different direction 
of the ray o' p by which the retina is excited. 

Thus, it appears, as Sir David Brewster justly observes, that 
the line of direction in which the object is seen does not depend 
on the direction of the ray which produces vision, either before or 
after it passes through the pupil. 

If the refracting apparatus of the eye could be regarded as 
equivalent to a convex lens of inconsiderable thickness, the appa- 
rent direction of each visible point would be that of a line drawn 
from the point itself to its image on the retina. But since this is 
not the case, the line joining any point of an object and its image 
on the retina will not pass through the centre of the lens, but 
through a point behind the lens coinciding very nearly with the 
geometrical centre of the eyeball. 

When the visible point is situated in the direction of the optic 
axis, its apparent direction will be rigorously coincident with its 
true direction. But when it is removed more or less from the 
direction of the optic axis, so that the pencil pop' falls obliquely 
on the crystalline lens, the converging pencil p o' p' will also be 
oblique, and in that case the apparent direction of o will not be 
rigorously coincident with its true direction, and there will be a 
deviation which may be called ocular parallax ; but this has been 
shown by Sir David Brewster to be so exceedingly minute in 
qaaiiiit^' as to produce no appreciable effect in the phenomena of 
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vision ; so that for all practical purposes, it may be stated that the 
apparent and true directions of all visible objects are identical, and 
that these directions always pass through the centre of the eyeball. 
If the optical centre of the eye were not at the centre of the 
eyeball, the direction of this line of apparent direction would be 
changed with every movement of the eyeball in its socket ; every 
such movement would cause the optical centre to revolve round 
the centre of the eyeball, and consequently would cause the line 
drawn from the optical centre to the object to change its direction. 
The effect of this would be that every movement of the eyeball 
would cause an apparent movement of all visible objects. Now, 
since there is no apparent motion of this kind, and since the appa- 
rent position of external objects remains the same, however the 
eye may be moved in its socket, it follows that its optical centre 
must be at the centre of the eyeball. 

397. VTby the motion of tlie eyeball does not prodnee any 
apparent motion in the object seen. — Since lines drawn from 
the various points of a visible object through the centre of the eye 
remain unchanged, however the eyeball may move in its socket, 
and since the corresponding points of the image placed upon these 
lines must also remain unchanged, it follows that the position of 
the image formed on the eye remains fixed, even though the eye- 
ball revolve in the socket. It appears, therefore, that when the 
eyeball is moved in the socket, the picture of an external object 
remains fixed, while the retina moves under it just as the picture 
thrown by a magic lantern on a screen would remain fixed, how- 
ever the screen itself might be moved. 

Thus, if we direct the axis of the eye to the centre o, ^. 192., 

of any object, such as ab, 
the image of the point o 
will be formed at o on the 
retina, where the optictil 
axis B c meets it. The 

Fig. iQA. "^ ^ *^^s ®^ *^® pencil of rays 

which proceed from the 
point o will pass through the centre of the cornea D, through the 
axis of the crystalline, and through the centre c of the eyeball, 
and the ima<;e of o will be formed at o. 

Now, if we suppose the eye to be turned a little to the lefl, so 
that the optical axis shall be inclined to the line o c at the angle 
B^co, the image of the point o will still hold the same absolute 
position o as before ; but the point of the retina on which it was 
previously formed will be removed to o\ The direction of the 
))oint o will be the same as before ; but the point of the retina on 
which its image will be formed will be, not at the extremity of the 
optic axis, but at a distance 00' from it, which distance subtends 








Fig. 193. 
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at the centre c of the eye, an angle equal to that through which 
the optic axis has been turned. 

It is evident, therefore, that although the eye in this case be 
moved round its centre, the point o is still seen in the same direc- 
tion as before. 

3ut if the optical centre of the eye were different from the 
centre of the eyeball, the direction in which the point o would be 
seen would be changed by a change of position of the eye. 

To render this more clear, let c, jig, 193., be the centre of^he 

eyeball, and c' the optical 
centre of the eye. Let 
the optical axis c b, as be- 
fore, be first presented to 
the point o of the object. 
The image of this point 
will, as before, be formed at o, the point where the optical axis 
D c meets the retina. Let us now suppose the axis of the eye to 
be turned aside through the angle d c d', the optical centre will 
then be removed from c' to c'', and the image of o will now be 
formed at the point o'', where the line oc'^ meets the retina. The 
direction, therefore, in which o will now be seen, will be that of 
the line c'' o, whereas the direction in which it was before seen 
was that of the line co. The point of the retina at which the 
image o was originally formed is removed to o\ while the image 
is removed to o". Thus there is a displacement not only of the 
retina behind the image, but also an absolute displacement of the 
image, and an absolute change in the apparent direction of the 
object. Since no such change in the apparent direction is conse- 
quent upon the movement of the eye in its socket, it follows that 
the optical centre c' of the eye must coincide with its geometrical 
centre c. 

398. roramen oentrale and limbns Intens, or yellow spot. 
— That part of the retina which inmiediately surrounds the point 
of it to which the optic axis is directed, is attended with several 
circumstances which, though they are more anatomical than opti- 
cal, ought not to be passed over here. 

The point where the optic axis meets the retina is the centre of 
a circular yellow spot, called the limbus luteus^ the radius of which 
is about the sixteenth of an inch. In its centre, and therefore at 
the extremity of the optic axis, is what has the appearance of a 
minute hole, and has accordingly been called from its discoverer, 
the foramen centrale of Soemmering. It is, hewever, considered 
by anatomists that this is not a real opening between the vitreous 
humour and the choroid, inasmuch as a layer of vascular matter 
covers it, the opening being only in the medullary substance of 
the retina at that particular point. 
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The distance between the foramen centrale and the centre of the 
embouchure of the optic nerve is about the tenth of an inch, and 
since the radius of the yellow spot is the sixteenth of an inch, 
it follows that the edge of the yellow spot is about the twenty- 
seventh of an inch from the centre of the optic nerve. 

Taking the radius of the concave spherical surface formed by 
the retina to be half an inch, I ® upon it will correspond to the 
1 15th part of an inch; and, consequently, the angle subtended by 
the %emidiameter of the yellow spot at the optical centre of the 
eye will be 7®, and the angle subtended by the distance between 
the foramen centrale and the centre of the embouchure of the optic 
nerve will be 11^**. 

399. Xooal sensibility of tbe retina. — The sensitiveness of 
that membrane is not the same at all points. If we direct the 
optic axis to any point upon a distant object, a certain extent of 
that object surrounding the point to which the optic axis is di- 
rected will be visible, but not with a uniform vividness and dis- 
tinctness. The point to which the axis is directed will be seen 
with greatest distinctness, and the surrounding points will be 
perceived with less and less distinctness, as they are more distant 
from this central point, until they altogether disappear. 

The extreme mobility of the eye, and the subtle and uncon- 
scious action of the will upon it, render it extremely difficult to 
keep the axis fixed upon a certain point while the visual percep- 
tion of the surrounding points is attempted to be observed. The 
moment we desire to ascertain to what visual distance on any side 
of the central point our perception extends, the optic axis, with 
the rapidity of thought, directs itself to such points. Neverthe- 
less, by much practice, such self-control can be acquired as will 
enable an observer to ascertain with some degree of approximation 
the extent of the field of vision, by which term is expressed the 
circular space surrounding the point to which the optic axis is 
directed, which includes all the objects which can be perceived by 
the eye at the same instant. 

The circle of the retina surrounding the foramen centrale, which 
corresponds to this field of vision, includes the entire extent, of 
that membrane which is available for the sense of sight; for, 
although the range of the eye is really much greater, that extension 
of its sphere of perception is due to the mobility of the eyeball, 
by which, as already explained, the optic axis has a play, meiEisured 
horizontally and vertically, through a considerable angular space. 

To determine, by immediate observation, the extent of the field 
of vision when the optic axis is fixed, let a number of red wafers 
be attached at short intervals to the circumference of a circle 
having a whitish ground two feet in diameter, and let a single 
wafer be attached to its centre. Let the card or pasteboard upon 
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which the wafers are attached be fixed to a vertical wall, so that 
the central wafer shall be at the level of the eye of the observer 
standing with his face to the wall. If the observer, closing one 
eye, the left, for example, stand so that a line drawn from the other 
eye to the central wafer shall be perpendicular to the plane of the 
circle, and so that his distance from the wall shall be ten or twelve 
feet, he will see the entire circle of wafers when the optic axis of 
his eye is directed to .the central wafer. If then he gradually 
approach the circle, still keeping the optic axis directed upon the 
central wafer, the circumferential wafers will continue to be 
visible, but will be gradually less and less distinct. When lie 
approaches to the distance of five feet from the central wafer, a 
remarkable effect will ensue. Those circumferential wafers which 
are at and near the right-hand extremity of the horizontal dia- 
meter of the circle will suddenly cease to be visible, and a gap 
will appear in the circle on the right side, extending over a fifth 
or sixth part of the entire circumference. 

If the observer now approach still nearer to the circle, keeping 
the optic axis still directed to the central wafer, the right-hand 
wafers will continue to be invisible, until he comes within some- 
thing less than three feet of the central wafer, when they will 
suddenly reappear. But upon approaching still nearer, all the 
circumferential wafers will vanish, the central wafer alone being 
visible. 

4CX>. Xlxplanation of the phenomena. — To explain these 
phenomena, it must be observed that at the distance of ten feet 
the radius of the circle is seen under a visual angle of 5*7®, which 
corresponds to the 20th of an inch upon the retina. The retinal 
image of the circle of wafers will therefore be a circle having a 
radius of the 20th of an inch described round the foramen cen- 
trale ; it will therefore fall within the yellow spot ; and, as in this 
position the observer sees with considerable distinctness the cir- 
cumferential wafers, and with perfect distinctiless the central 
wafer, it follows that the sensibility of the retina corresponding to 
the yellow spot is within this limit sufficient for distinct vision, the 
central point, however, being the most sensitive and producing the 
most distinct perception. 

As the observer approaches the circle, the diameter of the 
image on the retina increases in the same proportion, very nearly, 
as the distance of the eye from the centre of the circle diminishes. 
At the distance, therefore, of five feet, the radius of the retinal 
image is increased to the tenth of an inch, and that part of it ■ 
which is on the side of the nose consequently passes across the 
embouchure of the optic nerve ; and as this corresponds to that 
part of the circle which in this position of the observer becomes 

V 2 
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invisible, it fbllows that ttiat part of the retina which corresponds 
with the embouchure of the optic nerve is absolutely insensible. 

That this is the true explanation of the phenomenon is proved 
by the fact that when the observer approaches within less than 
three feet of the central wafer, the circumferential wafers which 
were before invisible suddenly reappear. In that case the image 
of the circle on the retina is so enlarged that its circumference 
includes within it the entire embouchure of the optic nerve, so that 
the wafers which at five feet distance projected their images upon 
the embouchure of the optic nerve, now project them on that part 
of the retina which lies outside the nerve. 

The experiment may be further varied by attaching to the sur* 
face of the card several concentric circles of vrafers of increasing 
diameters. When the observer stands at a certain distance from 
such a card^ in the position above described^ and with the left eye 
closed, the vrafers on the right of each of the circles, whose 
radius is between a third and a fifth of his distance from the card, 
will be invisible, while those which are at a less or greater dis- 
tance will be perceived. 

If the like observations be made with the left eye, the right 
being closed, similar results will ensue ; the wafers which disap- 
pear, however, being those on the left side of the circles. 

Since it is generally admitted by anatomists and physiologists 
that the nerves are the only conduits between the organs of sense 
and the brain, it must appear somewhat inexplicable that tho 
foramen centrale, the only point of the retina where practical ana- 
tomists are unable to discover the presence of nervous matter, 
should not only possess visual sensibility, but should be endowed 
with that power in < a higher degree than any other part of the 
retina. It cannot, therefore, be matter of surprise that the result 
of their observations is received with much doubt, more especially 
as the nervous fibres are highly microscopic, and may be regarded 
as probably more and more minute, as their sensibility is more 
exalted. Until, therefore, demonstration more positive and con- 
clusive of the total absence of nervous matter within the vascular 
covering of the foramen shall be obtained, it will be considered 
probable that nervous fibres exist there, though their tenuity is 
such as to escape the observation of microscopic anatomists. 

401. Umits of field of distinct vision.- — Obsei*vers have not 
agreed as to the magnitude of the field of vision, while the 
optic axis has a fixed direction. I find by my own observa- 
tions that bbjects comprised within a circle of a foot radius, de- 
scribed round the point to which the optic axis is directed, are 
visible with sufficient distinctness for all the purposes of vision 
when the eye is placed at the distance of about six feet from the 
circle. This would correspond to a visual angle of nearly 20** 
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radius, so that if the optic centre of the eye be supposed to be the 
apex of a cone whose angle is about 40^, all objects within that 
cone will be visible at the same moment with sufficient distinct- 
ness when the optic axis has the direction of the axis of the cone. 

When the eye approaches nearer to such a circle, the objects 
comprised within it, with the exception of those rendered invisible 
by the insensibility of the embouchure of the optic nerve are still 
seen, but the perception of them is indistinct and unsatisfactory. 

It is probable, however, that these limits of distinct vision, mea- 
sured from the optic axis as a centre, may be different in different 
eyes. 

Professor Valentin, of Bern, gives the narrow limit of 3® round 
the optic axis, as the range of distinct vision. This must certainly 
be an error. The Professor does not state on what authority nor 
on what kind of experiment or observation his conclusion is based. 

A radius of 20** corresponds to about the sixth of an inch upon 
the retina, and if the conclusion derived from my own observa- 
tions be correct, it will follow that the portion of the retina avail- 
able for distinct vision will be u circle described round the foramen 
centrale as a centre, with a radius of about the sixth of an inch. 

[This discrepancy appears to me to arise from the vagueness 
necessarily attaching to the term "distinct vision." I find a 
definite limit in my own case at Professor Valentin's distance. 
The reader can thus satisfy himself by means of this page; at the 
distance of distinct vision, a cone whose angle is 6® will determine 
on the paper a circle whose radius is about half-an-inch ; its dia- 
meter will then correspond to about five lines of this type. I find 
that fixing the optic axis on any letter, I can read the two 
lines just above, and the two just below, but not further. With 
a wider latitude in the term " distinct," the greater radius may 
represent that of distinct vision.] 

402. Attention necessary to visnal perception. — In enu- 
merating the conditions necessary to insure the distinct perception 
of a visible object, we have in what precedes included those only 
which are strictly optical ; there is, however, a mental condition 
not less necessary to perception than the optical conditions already 
mentioned. 

The mind has the power by an act of the will to direct its atten- 
tion with more or less exclusiveness to certain perceptions or ideas, 
whether proceeding directly from external objects, or evoked by 
memory or imagination, in preference to others ; and in such cases, 
although all the conditions of distinct vision above enumerated 
may be fulfilled, no distinct perception, or no perception at all, 
may be produced, owing to the attention of the mind being 
diverted to other objects. This is not peculiar to sight, but 
common to all sensible impressions. When engrossed in thought 
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upon any subject of deep interest, we often have our eyes open 
and fixed upon external objects, from which the retina receives 
impressions fulfilling all the conditions of distinct vision, yet we 
see nothing. Physiologists explain this by stating that the fibres 
of the optic nerves, although transmitting to the sensorium the 
action produced upon the retina, fail to produce a perception 
there because the sensorium is then preoccupied by other thoughts 
and perceptions. Although this, instead of explaining the phe- 
nomenon, is little more than a statement of it, it is the only 
solution offered of a question which lies upon the confines of phy- 
siology and psychology. " But by this faculty of attention, we 
also analyse what the field of vision presents. The mind does not 
perceive all the objects presented by the field of vision at the same 
tiitie with equal acuteness, but directs itself first to one and 
then to another. The sensation becomes more intense according 
as the particular object is at the time the principal subject of 
mental contemplation. Any compound mathematical figure pro- 
duces a different impression, according as the attention is directed 
exclusively to one or the other part of it. Thus, in^. 194., we 

may in succession have a vivid perception of the 
whole, or of distinct parts only; of the six tri- 
angles near the outer circle, of the hexagon in the 
middle, or of the three large triangles. The more 
numerous and varied the parts of which a figure 
is composed, the more scope does it afford for the 
Fig. 194. play of the attention. Hence it is tliat architec- 
tural ornaments have an enlivening effect on the 
sense of vision, since they afford constantly fresh subject for the 
action of the mind." * 

403. Sinoonlar vision. — The optical phenomena which we 
have hitherto considered and explained, are such as would be pro- 
duced in an observer having a single eye, and, as distinguished 
from certain others now to be explained, may be denominated 
monocular ; the peculiar phenomena depending on the simultaneous 
vision with two eyes being called binocular, 

404. VTby witb two eyes vision is not donble. — The first 
question which is presented and often asked is, why, having two 
eyes on which independent impressions are made by the same 
external object, we do not see that object double ? 

The first reflection which arises on the proposition of this ques- 
tion, is why the same question has not been similarly proposed 
with reference to the sense of hearing. Why has it not been 
asked why we do not hear double ? why each individual sound 
produced by a bell or a string is not heard as two distinct sounds, 

• Mttller's "Physiology," vol. ii. p. 11 79. 
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since it must impress independently and separately the two organs 
of iiearing ? 

It cannot be denied that, whatever reason there be for de- 
manding a solution of the question, why we do not see double, 
18 equally applicable to the solution of the analogous question, 
why we do not hear double. Like many disputed questions, this 
will be stripped of much of its difficulty and obscurity by a strict 
attention to the meaning of the terms used in the question, and 
in the discussion consequent upon it. If by seeing double it be 
meant that the two eyes receive separate and independent im- 
pressions from each external object, then it is true that we see 
double. But if it be meant that the mind receives two distinct 
and independent perceptions of the same external object, then a 
qualified answer only can be given. 

If the two eyes convey to the mind precisely the same impres- 
sion of the same external object, differing in no respect whatever, 
then they will produce in the mind precisely the same perception 
of the object ; and as it is impossible to imagine two perceptions 
to exist in the mind of the same external object which are pre- 
cisely the same in all respects, it would involve a contradiction 
in terms to suppose that, in such case, we perceive the object 
double. 

If to perceive the object double mean anything, it means that 
the mind has two perceptions of the same object, distinct and dif- 
ferent from each other. Now, if this distinctness or difference 
exist in the mind, a corresponding distinctness and difference 
must exist in the impression produced by the external object on 
the organs. It will presently appear that cases do occur in which 
the organs are, in fact, differently impressed by the same external 
object ; and it will also appear that in such cases precisely we 
do see doidfle ; meaning by these terms that we have two percep- 
tions of the same object, as distinct from each other as are our 
perceptions of two different objects. 

To render this point more clear, let us consider in what respects 
it is possible for the impressions made upon the two eyes by the 
same object to differ from each other. 

A visible object impresses the eye with a sense of a certain ap- 
parent form, of a certain apparent magnitude, of certain colours, 
of a certain intensity of illumination, and of a certain visible 
direction. Now, if the impression produced by the same object 
upon the two eyes agree in all these respects, it is impossible to 
imagine that the mind can receive two distinct perceptions of it, 
for it is not possible that the two visual perceptions could differ 
from each other in any respect, except in some of those just men- 
tioned. Let us suppose the two eyes to look at the moon, and 
that it impresses them with an image of precisely the same 
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apparent form and magnitude, of precisely the same colours and 
lineaments, of precisely the same intensity of illumination, and, in 
fine, in precisely the same direction. Now, the impressions con- 
veyed to the mind by each of the eyes corresponding in all these 
respects, the object must be perceived in virtue of both impres- 
sions precisely in the same manner ; that is to say, it must be seen 
in precisely the same direction, of precisely the same magnitude, 
of precisely the same form, with precisely the same lineaments of 
light and shade, and with precisely the same brightness or in- 
tensity of illumination. It is, therefore, in such a case, clearly 
impossible to have a double perception of it. 

But to render intelligible the causes which produce double 
vision in the exceptional cases which will be presently noticed, as 
well as single vision in the normal application of the organs of 
sight, it will be necessary to explain what are the physiological 
conditions which correspond with the optical ones above explained, 
and which render absolutely identical the perceptions of the same 
object produced by the two eyes. 

405. Pliyslologrioal oonditioiiB of slngrle vision. — The phy* 
siological condition which causes identity of perception by two 
eyes, is simply the perfect identity as to magnitude, colour, bright- 
ness, form, and position of the optical pictures of the object formed 
on the two retinae. But to understand what constitutes their 
identity of position, it is necessary that some point or line should 
be assigned in reference to which the position of the picture is 
determined. This line must obviously be the optic axis, and the 
position of the two pictures will be identical if their corresponding 
points are similarly placed around the foramen centrale of the 
retina, that being the point, as already explained, through which 
the optic axis passes. Thus, if any point of one image fall upon 
the retina at the hundredth of an inch to the left of the foramen 
centrale, the corresponding point of the other image must also 
fall at the hundredth of an inch to the lefb of the foramen centrale 
of the other eye. In the same manner, if the image of any point 
fall upon the retina of one eye at any given distance above, or 
below, or to the right, of the foramen, the image of the same point 
must fall at the same distance above, or below, or to the right of 
the foramen of the other eye. 

406. Perfect identity of the two oonlar pictures. — It will 
be evident from what is here stated, that if the optical pictures of 
the same object on the two eyes be supposed to be divided by 
horizontal lines through the foramen, the upper half of one picture 
will correspond with the upper half of the other, and the lower 
with the lower ; and if they be similarly divided by vertical lines 
through the foramen, the right-hand half of one will correspond 
with the right-hand half of the other, and the left with the left. 
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It is most necessary to observe, however, that when the relative 
positions of the several parts of the pictures are referred, as they 
frequently are, to the nose, those parts which are next the nose do 
not correspond. The right-hand division of the picture in the left 
eye is iyiside or next the nose, while the right-hand division of the 
picture in the right eye, which corresponds with it, is outside or 
next the temple. Since these two parts produce one and the 
same perception, it is necessary to suppose that the nervous fibres 
which proceed from the external half of one retina must coalesce 
with those proceeding from the internal half of the other retina 
before arriving at the sensorium, or, if not that, some other physi- 
ological expedient must be provided, in order to combine the im- 
pressions produced upon those points of the two retinae. 

In fine, the identical optical pictures upon the two retinas must 
be such that if one were imagined to be transferred to the other, 
80 as to place the one foramen upon the other, and any two other 
corresponding points one upon the other, all the points of the one 
would fall upon the corresponding points of the other. 

407. Condittons of Identity. — To fulfil these conditions, it is 
necessary and sufficient that the two optic axes should be directed 
to the same point of the object, and that the object should be at 
equal distancen from the two eyes. If the optic axes be directed 
to different points of the object, then the images of different points 
will be formed at the foramina, and consequently images of different 
points at all corresponding points of the retina. In that case the 
two pictures will be different, and the effect will be the same as if 
two eyes looked at two different objects, and double vision would 
consequently ensue. 

408. Case In ^^liicli the pictures are nneqnal. — If, while 
the optic axes are directed to the same point of the object, its 
distances from the eyes are unequal, the optical pictures will be 
similarly placed on the two retinae, but will be unequal in magni- 
tude, their linear dimensions being inversely proportional to the 
distances of the object from the eyes. But such an inequality of 
distance as would produce any sensible inequality of the two pic- 
tures, can only take place when the distance of the object is so 
limited that the distance between the eyes will bear a considerable 
proportion to it ; and in that case another effect intervenes, which 
it is important to notice. The distance of the object will, in short, 
be so small, that an adjustment of the eye will become necessary 
for distinct vision ; and since the distances of the object from the 
two eyes are assumed to be unequal, the adjustment for distinct 
vision of one will be different from the adjustment for distinct 
vision of the other. If such different adjustments can be simul- 
taneously made, both images will be distinct, but the smaller will 
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be superposed upon the larger, so as to produce indistinctness, 
all th.e points superposed except the central one being different. 
But if, on the other hand, it be only possible to make the ocular 
adjustment for distinct vision, at one or the other of the two 
unequal distances, then one of the pictures will be distinct, and the 
other more or less confused; but they will still be centrally 
superposed. 

When the distance of a visible object bears so great a propor- 
tion to the distance between the eyes that the angle formed by 
lines drawn from the eyes to any common point in the object may 
be regarded as evanescent, or so small as to be insensible, the 
axes of the eyes, which are directed to any point in such an object, 
will be for all practical purposes parallel. But when the object is 
at less distances, the angle formed by the same lines will be greater 
as the distance of the object is less, and, within a certain limit of 
distance, will acquire sensible magnitude. 

409. SInooiilar parallax. — The distance between the centres 
of the eyes is to some extent different in different individuals, but 
its average magnitude in adults may be taken at two and a half 
inches ; lines, therefore, drawn to a point twelve feet distant from 
the nose, would form an angle of I °, and consequently the axes of 
the eyes, when directed to such a point, would be inclined to each 
other at that angle. Now, any angle less than this in magnitude 
would obviously be insensible, so far as relates to the voluntary 
effort by which the inclination of the optic axes is varied ; but for 
less distances than twelve feet, the effort which gives them the ob- 
liquity corresponding to the binocular parallax, becomes more' and 
more sensible as the distance becomes less. Thus, in looking at a 
point six feet distant, the parallax, and consequently the inclination 
of the optic axes, is 2° ; at three feet is 4° ; at eighteen inches, 8® ; 
and so on. 

This angle, formed by the optic axes, when directed to the same 
object, is called the binocular parallax of such object. 

410. Blstanoe estiinated by it. — One of the means by which 
the distances of visible objects are judged of, is the musculai* effort 
by which the obliquity corresponding to their binocular parallax 
is given to the optic axes. The greater that effort is, the nearer 
will be the object looked at. 

According to Professor Miiller, the effort by which the eyes are 
adjusted to distinct vision at varying distances, is always simul- 
taneous with that by which the obliquity of the optic axes is made 
to accord with the binocular parallax. So invariable is this coin- 
cidence, that the axes cannot be directed to any near point, even by 
an effort of the will, without the other internal adjustment of the 
eye for distinct vision taking place. And if, on the other hand, 
while the optic axes are directed to any given point, the eye, by 
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an effort of the will, adjusts itself for the distinct vision of any 
point at a greater or less distance, the axes will involuntarily 
change their directions, and will converge to a point at the dis- 
tance of distinct vision. 

411. Cases in wbloli blaociilar parallax is evanescent. — 
These principles have been applied by Professor Miiller to explain 
a multitude of binocular phenomena. 

Objects seen at distances at which the binocular parallax is 
evanescent can never be seen double, for it is easy to prove that 
their ocular pictures fulfil all the conditions of single vision. The 
optical axes directed to any point in such an object are necessarily 
parallel, and images of that point are produced at the foramina, 
while images of all the surrounding points are produced at corre- 
sponding points surrounding the foramen of each retina. The 
distances of the object from the two eyes being also necessarily 
equal, the pictures will be of the same magnitude. They are thus 
absolutely identical in all respects, as well in magnitude as position, 
and must, consequently, produce a single perception. 

The points which in such cases fall within the field of vision are 
necessarily seen single, however they may differ in their distance 
from the eyes ; for the binocular parallax, being evanescent for all 
of them, will have no sensible difference, and they will be seen as 
if they were delineated, as are the various points in a painted land- 
scape, all upon the same surface, and at the same distance from the 
eyes. 

412. Cases In wliioli blnoonlar parallax is sensible. — But 
the case is otherwise for points whose distances from the eyes are 
within such limits of magnitude, as to produce binocular parallax 
of sensible amount, and here some very remarkable and interest- 
ing phenomena arise. 

We have shown above, that when the objects included within 
the field of vision are placed at distances so considerable, com- 
pared with the distance between the eyes, that the binocular pa- 
rallax shall be evanescent, all the points within the field of vision 
will have positions in each eye, identical with those which they 
have in the other, and that, consequently, the vision must always 
be single. 

413. Horopter defined. — But if the points be not so distant, 
and if the binocular parallax have sensible magnitude, it is still 
possible that the various points, which are viewed, may occupy 
identical positions in the two eyes, and that the vision of each of 
them will consequently be single. This will take place, as was first 
shown by Vieth, and later by Miiller, provided such points are 
placed in the segment of a circle described upon the line joining 
the centres of the eyes as a base. 
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Fig. 195. 



This will be easily understood by reference to j^. i9S-i wheie 

a a! are the foramina, and 
and a a and a! a the optic 
axes converging to the 
point a. Let h and h' be 
two corresponding points 
on the two retinas, so that 
the angles marked 1 shall 
be equal. The visual rays 
from h h' will then con- 
verge to the point jS, and 
since the angles marked 1 
are equal, those marked 1' 
must also be equal ; and 
since the angles marked 2 
are also equal, the angles 
marked 3 must be equal) 
and by the known proper- 
ties of a circle the points « and 3 must lie in the segment of a 
circle described upon the line joining the points of intersection of 
the visual rays as a base. 

In the same way exactly it may be shown that if c and c' 
have similar positions, the point 7 to which they converge will 
be on the same segment, and so of any other corresponding 
points. 

Thus, it appears that if a segment of a circle be imagined to be 
described upon the line joining the centres of the eyes as its base, 
all points in the circumference of such segment wiU have images 
in corresponding positions on the two retinae, and will be seen 
single. 

If such a segment be ima^^ined to revolve round its base it will 
generate a solid of revolution which will be the locos of all points, 
which will be seen single so long as the binocular parallax is equal 
to the angle of the segment. 

If a line be imagined to be drawn from the middle point of the 
base of this segment perpendicular to that base, it will meet the 
segment at o, which point may be regarded as the vertex of this 
curved surface, which is the locus of the point of single vision. If 
a tangent plane to that surface be imagined to be drawn through 
the point a, all points in that plane which are near the point a will 
coincide nearly with the curved surface, and will be seen single. 
But the same near coincidence will not take place at other pointSt 
such as ^ and 7; from whence it appears that distinct and single 
vision will be obtained if a near object be placed directly opposite 
the nose, so that the lines drawn from thie eyes to it shall be equal. 
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and provided the magnitude of such object be not considerable, 
compared with its distance.* 

Tbe aarface of single vision corresponding to any given bino* 
cnlar i|irallax, is called the horopter. 

Since there is no other example in the nervous system of the 
corresponding nerves at the two sides of the body referring their 
respective sensations to the same spot, Professor Miiller considers 
that the cause of the perception of a single image of a point placed 
in any given horopter, must lie in the organisation of the deeper 
cerebral part -of the apparatus of vision. " The eyes,'* he says, 
^^ may be compared to two branches issuing from a single root, 
of which every minute portion bifurcates so as to send a twig to 
each eye."t 

414. Ol^ects ont of horopter seen donble. — Whenever an 
object lies out of the horopter which corresponds to the angle 
formed by the optic axes, it will be seen double. The most simple 

experimental illustration of this 
is the following: — Hold the two 
forefingers pointed directly up- 
wards before the eyes, opposite 
the nose, one near the face, and 
the other much more distant. 
If we look at either so as to 
cause the optic axes to con- 
verge towards it, the other will 
be seen double, and the distance 
between the double images will 
be greater or less, according as 
the distance between the fingers 
is greater or less. The double 
images will also be indistinct, and 
will be more indistinct the far- 
ther they are apart. 

To demonstrate this, let the 
optic axes of the eyes A and B) 
Jig, 1 96., be directed to a point «, 
so near them as to have con- 




Fig. 196. 



* Professor Mttller states that the surface which is the locus of points of 
single vision is a sphere. This is evidently an error, since the equality of 
the binocular parallax requires that all sections of such surfaice, made by a 
plane passing through the line joining the centres of the ej-es, shall be a 
segment of a circle, the angle of which is equal to the binocular parallax ; a 
condition which is only fulfilled by such a surface of revolution as that above 
described. I am not aware that this error has been previously pointed out. 

t MUller's "Physiology,** p. 1197. trans. 
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siderable binocular parallax. Let & be a point more distant than a. 
Its image in the eye a will be at 6, and its image in the trye B 
will be at 4. The point 6 in a, and the point 4 in b, hdJM one 
to the right, and the other to the left, of the foramen J, ifflr kftre 
positions which do not correspond, and consequently will produce 
a double image. The eye a will see the object b to the left, and 
the eye b will see it to the right of a, and the appearance will 
thus be that of three objects ; a seen in the middle, and two 
similar to b seen to the right and to the left of it. 

Since, according to what has been explained, the eye is ne- 
cessarily adjusted for distinct vision at the distance a, the images 
of b will be both indistinct, and will be more indistinct the more 
the distance of b exceeds that of a. 

The apparent distance of the two images of b to the right and 
to the left of a will be measured by the angles formed by the lines 
drawn from the eyes to b with those drawn to a, and these angles 
will evidently be augmented, as the distance of b from a is 
augmented. Thus, it appears that the distances of the two 
images of b from a, an from each other, as well as their in- 
distinctness, will be increased as the distance between a and ^ is 
increased. 

That the image of b to the 
left of a is that produced in 
the eye a, may be proved by 
holding a screen, or the hand, 
between a and the object b. 
The left-hand image of 5 will 
then disappear, the right- 
hand image being still seen. 
If the screen be held before 
the eye b, the right hand 
image of b will disappear. 
If, in fine, the screen be 
held before both eyes, so as 
not to interfere with the 
optic axes, both images of 
b will disappear, and a only 
will be seen. 

If an object, in the same 
manner, be held at c, be- 
tween a and the nose, it will 
also be seen double, and the phenomena may be explained in 
precisely the same manner. But in this case the image of c seen 
by the eye a will be to the right of a, and the image of it seen by 
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tbe eye b will be to the lefl of a. These statements may be 
verified, as before, by the interposition of the screen. 

The experiment may be varied in several ways. Thus, if, as 
showni in jfig, ^97 -> the optic axis of the right eye be directed 
to an object a, while other objects b and c are placed in the 
direction of the axis of the left eye, such objects will be , seen 

double, since with the left 
eye their images will be pro- 
jected upon a, while with the 
right eye they will be seen 
to the left of a, in the direc- 
tion 6 b and yc. 

In the same manner, the 
optic axes being supposed 
to be directed to an object a, 

•/%■• ^9^"t ^^ *wo other ob- 
jects 6 and c be placed upon 
them, between a and the 
eyes respectively, an image 
of b will be seen by the right 
eye .to the left of a, and an 
image of c by the left eye to 
the right of a, in the direc- 
tion of the lines 6 b and ^c 
respectively. The image of b seen with the left eye, and that of c 
with the right eye, will be both projected upon a. 

415. Doable vision wliy little attended to. — Since the phe- 
nomena of double vision are so evidently connected with the ordi- 
nary use of the eyes, it might be expected that instead of attracting 
the attention of philosophers alone, they would be familiar to every 
one. Although, however they do constantly present themselves, they 
in general receive little or no attention, either because the double 
images are always indistinct, or because our attention is exclusively 
directed upon the objects which are seen single, and therefore dis- 
tinct. " In all cases, however, where two objects situated at dif- 
ferent distances, and not lying in the same horopter, are seen simul- 
taneously, one or other of them must necessarily appear double. 
Thus when we look through a window upon a church steeple, either 
the window-frame or the steeple must appear double, according as 
the axes of the eyes are directed to the one or the other. When- 
ever the- power of directing the axes of the eyes, so as to meet in 
the object, is, from any cause, lost, double vision must result ; hence 
its occurrence in persons intoxicated, in nervous fevers, in the 
paroxysms of nervous or hysterical affections, in the state imme- 
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diately preceding sleep, and in strabismus. This double vision is 
in no way dependent on any change in the central parts of the 
nervous system, or in the retina, but is the simple result of the 
inability to direct both eyes to the object. In the state preceding 
sleep, and at the moment of falling asleep, our eyes are always 
rotated strongly inwai'ds ; hence at those times all objects, even 
near objects, appear double. The too great convergence of the 
eyes can be recognised in the position of the double images ; the 
left-hand image is found to belong to the left eye. In the state 
of intoxication, also, the eyes are directed inwards." * 

416. Cases in wliioli tbe two eyes look at dliferent 
objects. — In the preceding paragraphs we have considered the 
cases of visual perception in which the same object is looked at 
by both eyes, and have shown the conditions under which it will 
be seen single or double. It remains now to consider a case, 
which, though not presented in the ordinary use of the eyes, is 
one which supplies some important illustrations of the physiology 
of the organ of vision. The case we refer to is that in which the 
two eyes look at the same time at two different objects. 

If two such objects be precisely similar in form, magnitude, 
colour, and illumination, and if the optic axes of both eyes be 
directed to them so that their images shall be formed upon the 
two foramina, they will be seen as one object, and their common 
position will be the point to which the optic axes converge. If 
the optic axes in this case be parallel, the two objects will appear 
as one, placed in their common direction, at such a distance as to 
render the binocular parallax evanescent. 

If, however, the optic axes be not directed to them, but so 
directed that their images shall be formed at corresponding points 
of the two retinae, they will be still seen as a single object, but not 
so distinctly as when their images are formed at the foramina. 

If, in fine, the optic axes be so directed that the two images 
shall be formed at points of the retina which do not correspond, 
then the two objects will be seen separately in the directions of 
lines connecting them with their respective images on the retina. 

417. Experimental illustration. — This experiment maybe 
performed by mounting two straight tubes like those of a binocular 
opera glass, but with a provision by which their axes can be 
placed either parallel to each other, as in the opera glass, or in- 
clined to each other at any desired obliquity. In the ends of 
these tubes cards may be set, pierced with holes of any desired 
magnitudes. Opposite these holes may be placed illuminated 
surfaces of any desired colours, which, when viewed through the 

• MUller's " Physiology," p. 1204. trant. 
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holei, will have the appearaace of coloured discs vrhose apparent 
magnitudes will be those of the holes. 

Sow, if we suppose the tubes so adjusted as to be parallel, 
the holes having equal magnitudes, and that the same coloured 
mirface shall be presented to them, the appearance will be that of 
two discs of the same magnitude, colour, and illumination, and, 
the optic axes b^ng parallel, their images will be formed on the 
foramina of the two retinn. The appearance, therefure, will be 
that of a single object at such a distance from the eyes as to 
render the binocular parallax CTaneacent. 

418. cue or Itlnoonlar opera shuw. — la fact, the same 
ocular phenomenon is actually produced in the common use of the 
binocular opera glass. The axes of the two tubes in that instru- 
ment are set parallel, and the abject viewed is supposed to be, 
and in fact must be, at such a distance as to render the binocular 
parallax evanescent. Theeyes therefore view two distinct images 
of' the same object, which may be regarded as two distinct ob- 
jects, so placed that when the eyea are i^irected to them the optic 
axes are parallel. In this case, as is well known, the vision is 
■ingl,. 

419. CMt«s In wblob tba optlo bxbb btb not parallel. — 
If the two tubes above described instead of being parallel are so 
inclioed that their axes shall intersect, a surface having a uniform 
colour being presented to tlie two holes, the two discs will be seen 
as a single disc would be, placed at the intersection of the axes of 
the tubes. They will, iherefoi-e, be seen as a single object. 
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To render this more clear, let i. a, ^. 199., be the tube cottc- 
(ponding to the left, and b b that corresponding to the right eye, 
z beinf( the point to which the axes of the tubes converge, and a 
and B the discs visible in the direction of the axes of the tubes. 

The two discs thus seen will appear as a single white disc at x, 
where the visual axes intersect. Uut in this case the images will 
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be indistinct, since, according to what bas been, already explained, 
the convergence of the visual axes to x would be accompanied 
by an adjustment for distinct vision at the distance x, which 
would render indistinct both images, the objects being at less 
distances. 

If, in either of these cases the holes, a and b, have different 
magnitudes, the ocular images having still corresponding positions 
on the two retinae, the apparent magnitude of the disc A, seen 
with the left eye, will be different from that of the disc b, seen 
with the right eye. It might be expected in such case that the 
two images would be seen superposed one upon the other, the 
smaller image being concentrically superposed upon the greater, 
and therefore rendering the centrical portion of the greater image 
brighter. 

It has appeared, however, from the experiments and the obser- 
vations of Professor Wheatstone, that such is not the effect, but 
that the apparent magnitude of the image perceived is interme- 
diate between the two monocular images. 

If the horopter be supposed to be divided into two parts, right 
and left, by a vertical plane passing through the nose, an object 
placed anywhere in that plane will be at equal distances from the 
eyes, and images of it having equal magnitudes will be formed at 
corresponding points on the two retinas. But if the object be 
placed in the horopter to the right or to the left of that vertical 
plane, it will be nearer to one eye than to the other, being 
always nearer to the eye which is on the same side of the vertical 
plane. Although, therefore, the two images will be formed on 
corresponding points of the two retinas, and, therefore, will be 
seen in a common direction as a single image, they will neverthe- 
less differ in magnitude ; that which is formed in the eye on tiie 
same side of the vertical plane with tht object being greater than 
the other. Professor Wheatstone found that in such a case the 
visual perception produced would be that of an object having an 
apparent magnitude intermediate between the apparent magni- 
tudes as seen by the two eyes separately. 

420. Cases in wliiob tbe superposed olijeets Ikave dif- 
ferent oolonrs. — If the objects, a and b, have different colours, 
it might be expected that the projection of their images at x 
would produce the impression of a single image, having a colour 
due to the mixture of the proper colours of the two objects. Such, 
however, is not found to be the case : the two images do not 
coalesce, nor do they appear permanently superposed; but at 
one time one image, and at another time the other, will be seen ; 
and, at the moment of change, fragments of the two intermingled 
will be visible. It does not seem to be in the power of the will to 
determine the appearance or disappearance of either ; but if one 
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picture be more lUnminated dun the other, that which is lew « 
will appear during shorter intervals. 

If the visual lines intersect between the eyes and the discs, si 
in Jig, 200., the same results will ensue, but the point x will be 
between the eye and the objects. 




4.21. MUiot of blnMiiilKr parallax on near objMita. — When 

an object having relief (such, for example, as a globe) ia placed at 
such a distance from the eyes as to give it sensible biuocular 
parallax, the part which is visible to one eje will be different from 
that which is visible to the other. Thus, for example, if b. Jig. 
101. be the right, and l the lefY eje. a ball s beinn placed before 




them, the parts seen by the right eye will be r r*, while the parts 
seen by the left eye wiU be 1 1". It appears, ^eretbre, that the 
part I r* will be seen at once by both eyes, while ^r is seen only by 
the tight, and t r' only by the left eye. 

432. 0*aMortbeapp««r«Boei>f rAllet — It is to this circum- 
stance of an object bein^ seen under different aspects by the two 
eyes, that our perception of relief has been ascribed ; and it has 
scctnilingly been adopted as the principle upon which the optical 
iustruments csUed stereoscopes are constructed. 
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[That this difference of appearance is the only considerable 
cause of the optical appearance of relief, is shown by the fact that 
when one eye is shut, we see all objects as if painted on a flat 
surface, and lose all perception of relief and distance. Hence 
persons deprived of the sight of one eye are often observed to 
move their heads into different positions when viewin<T an object, 
80 as to make one eye do the work of two; and fur this reason 
also we cannot see relief in those objects whose binocular parallax 
is insensible. In these cases we gain the idea of relief not by 
vision directly, but by a mental induction from the varying ap- 
pearance of the objects as we move relatively to them.] 

423. Tbe eye supplies no direct perception of magmitnde 
flgrnrCf or distance. — It has been already explained that two 
similar objects, whose distances from the eye are to each other iu 
the same proportion as their linear dimensions, will hate the same 
apparent magnitude. 

In like manner, if an object, such as, for example, a balloon, 
move from the eye in a direct line, we have no distinct conscious 
ness of its motion, for the line of direction in which it is seen is 
still the same. It is true that we may infer its motion through the 
air by the increase or diminution of its apparent magnitude ; for, 
if we have reason to know that its real magnitude remains un- 
changed, we ascribe almost intuitively the change of its apparent 
magnitude to the change of its distance; and we consequently 
infer that it is in motion either towards or from us, according 
as we perceive its apparent magnitude to be increased or dimi- 
nished. This consciousness of the motion of a body in a direct 
line to or from the centre of the eye, is not a perception obtained 
directly from vision, but an inference deduced from certain phe- 
nomena. It may therefore be stated generally, that the eye affords 
no perception of direct distance, and consequently none of direct 
motion, the term direct being understood here to express a motion 
in a straight line to or from the optical centre of the eye. 

424. SSfuiner of estimatinflr tl&e real distance. — The dis- 
tance of a visible object is often estimated by comparing it with 
the apparent magnitude and apparent distance of known objects 
which intervene between it and the eye. 

Thus, the steeple of a church whose real height is unknown 
cannot by mere vision be estimated either as to distance or magni- 
tude, since the apparent height would be the same, provided its 
magnitude were greater or less in proportion to its supposed dis- 
tance. But, if between the steeple and the eye there intervene 
buildings, trees, or other objects, whose average magnitudes may 
be estimated, a proximate estimate of the magnitude and distance 
of the steeple may be obtained. 

For example, if the height of the most distant building between 
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4fie eye and the steeple be known, the distance of that building 
XOAj be estimated by its apparent magnitude, and the distance of 
ihe steeple will be inferred to be greater than this. 

425. Appearance of tl&e snn and moon wlien rising 
or settinff* — A remarkable illusion, depending on this prin- 
<2iple, is deser\'ing of mention here. When the disc of the sun 
or moon at rising or setting is near the horizon, it appears 
of enormous magnitude compared with its apparent size when high 
In the firmament. Now, if the visual angle which it subtends be 
actually measured in this case, it will be found to have the same 
magnitude. How then, it may be asked, does it happen that the 
apparent magnitudes of the sun at setting and at noon are by 
measure the same, when they are by estimation, and by the irre- 
sistible evidence of sense, so extremely different ? This is ex- 
plained, not by an error of the sense, for there is none, but by an 
erroneous application of those means of judging or estimating dis- 
tance which in ordinary cases supply true and just conclusions. 

When the disc of the sun is near the horizon, a number of inter- 
vening objects of known magnitude and known relative distances 
supply the means of spacing and measuring a part at least of the 
distance between the eye and the sun ; but when the sun is in the 
meridian, no such objects intervene. The mind, therefore, assigns 
a greater magnitude to the distance, a part of which it has the 
means of measuring, than to the distance no part of which it can 
measure ; and accordingly an impression is produced, that the sun 
at* setting is at a much greater real distance than the sun in the 
meridian ; and since its apparent magnitude in both cases is the 
same, its real magnitude must be just so much greater as its esti- 
mated distance is greater. The judgment, therefore, and not the 
eye, assigns this erroneous magnitude to the disc of the sun. 

It is true that we are not conscious of this mental operation ; 
but this unconsciousness is explained by the effect of habit, which 
causes innumerable other mental operations to pass unobserved. 

426. .Metbod of estimating by sight tbe magmltnde of dis- 
tant olijeots. — As the eye forms no immediate perception of 
distance, neither does it of magnitude ; since, as has been already 
proved,- objects of very different real magnitudes have the same 
apparent magnitude to the eye, of which a striking example is 
afforded in the case of the sun and moon. Nevertheless, although 
the eye supplies no immediate perception of the real magnitude of 
objects, habit and experience enable us to form estimates more or 
less exact of these magnitudes by the comparison of different 
effects produced by sight and touch. 

' Thus, for example, if two objects be seen at the same distance 
from the eyCy the real magnitude of one of which is known, that of 
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the other can be immediately inferred, since, in this case, the 
apparent magnitudes will be proportional to the real magnitudes, 
llius, for example, if we see the figure of a man standing beside a 
tree, we form an estimate of the height of the tree, that of the 
man being known or assumed. Ascribing to the individual seen ' 
near the tree the average height of the human figure, and com- 
paring the apparent height of the tree with his apparent height, 
we form an estimate of the height of the tree. 

427. It is by this kind of inference that buildings constmcted 
upon a scale greatly exceeding common dimensions are estimatied, 
ahd rendered apparent in pictorial representations of them. 

On entering, for example, the aisle of St. Peter*8 at Rome, or 
St. Paul's at London, we are not immediately conscious of the 
vastness of the scale of these structures ; but if we ha|^n to see 
at a distant part of the building a human figure, we immediately 
become conscious of the scale of the structure, for the known 
dimensions of this figure supply a modulus, which the mind in- 
stantly applies to measure the dimensions of the whole. F<^ this 
reason artists, when they represent these structures, generally 
introduce human figures in or near them. 

428. Real maffBitade majr sometliiiefl be InllBrred ftwm 
apparent mairnitnde. — It has been explained that the apparent 
magnitude of objects depends conjointly on their real magnitude 
and their distance. Although, therefore, the eye does not afford 
any direct perception either of real magnitude or distance, we are 
by habit enabled to infer one of these from the other. 

Thus, if we happen to know the real magnitude of a visible 
object, we form an estimate of its distance from its apparent 
magnitude ; and, on the other hand, if we happen to know or can 
ascertain the distance of an object, we immediately form some 
estimate of its real magnitude. 

Thus, for example, the height of a human figure being known, 
if we observe its apparent visual magnitude to be extremely small, 
we know that it must be at a distance proportionally great. If we 
know that at 20 feet the figure of a man will have a certain ap- 
parent height, and find that his figure, seen at a certain distance, 
appears to have only one fifth of this height, we infer that his dis- 
tance must be about 1 00 feet. 

In like manner, the real magnitude may be inferred from the 
apparent magnitude, provided the distance be known or can be 
ascertained. Thus, for example, on entering Switzerland by its 
northern frontier, when we see in the distance, bounding the 
horizon, the range of the snowy Alps, the first impression is 
that of disappointment, their apparent scale being greatly less 
than we expected ; but when' we are informed that their distance 
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i$ to great as sixty or eighty miles we immediatelj become con- 
scioiis that, low as they seem to the eye, their real altitude must 
be enormous. 

429. Mym perceives only angular motion. — ^When an object 
moves in any direction which is not in a straight line drawn to or 
from the centre of the eye, the direction in which it is seen con- 
tinually changes, and the eye in this case supplies an immediate 
perception of its motion ; but this perception can be easily shown 
to be one not corresponding to the actual motion of the object, 
but merely t-o the continual change of direction which this motion 
produces in the line drawn from the object to the eye. 

Thus, for example, if the eye be at e (^. 202.), any object 
which moves from a to b will cause the line of direction in 

which it is seen to re- 
volve through the an • 
gle A E B, j ust as though 
the body which moves 
were to describe a cir- 
cular arc, of which e 
is the centre and e a , 
the radius. But if, instead of moving from a to b, the body were 
to move from a' to b', the impression which its motion would pro- 
duce upon the sight would be exactly the same. It would still 
appear to be moving from the direction e a' A to the direction 

B B B^ 

In fine, the eye, affording no perception of direct distance, sup- 
plies no evidence of the extent to which the body may change its 
distance during its motion, and the apparent motion will be the 
same as if the body in motion described a circle of which the eye 
is the centre. 

Hence it is that the only motion of which the eye affords any 
inunediate perception is angular motion ; that is, a motion which 
is measured by the angle which a line describes, one extremity of 
which is at the centre of the eye, and the other at the moving 
object. 

430. Though the real direction in which a distant object moves 
cannot be obtained by the direct perception of vision, some esti- 
mate of it may be formed by comparing the apparent angular 
motion of the object with its apparent magnitude. 

Thus, for example, if we observe that the apparent magnitude 
of an object remains constantly the same while it has a certain 
apparent angular motion, we infer that its distance must neces- 
sarily remain the same, and consequently that it revolves in a circle, 
in the centre of which the observer is placed ; or if we find that 
it has an angular motion, in virtue of which it changes its direction 
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successively around us, so as to make a complete circuit of 360^, 
and that in making this circuit its apparent magnitude first di** 
minishes to a certain limit, and then augments until it attains a 
certain major limit, from which it again diminishes, we infer that 
such a body revolves round us at a varying distance, its distance 
being greatest when the apparent magnitude is least, and least when 
its apparent magnitude is greatest. An exact observation oif the 
variation of the apparent magnitude would in such a case supply 
a corresponding estimate of the variation of the real distance, and 
would thus form the means of ascertaining the path in which the 
body moves. 

43 1. Szamples. ^—Examples of this are presented in the cases 
of the sun and moon, whose apparent magnitudes are subject^ 
during their revolution round the earth, to a slight variation, being 
a minimum at one point and a maximum at the extreme opposite 
point. 

432. Bow tbe apparent motioii of an objeet is affected 
by tbe motion of tbe obeenrer. — As the eye perceives the 
motion of an object only by the change in the direction of the line 
joining the object with the eye, and as this change of direction 
may be produced as well by the motion of the observer as by that 
of the object, we find accordingly that apparent motions are pro- 
duced sometimes in this manner. Thus, if a person be placed in 
the cabin of a boat which is moved upon a river or canal with a 
motion of which the observer is not conscious, the banks and all 
objects upon them appear to him to move in a contrary direction. 
In this case the line drawn from the object to the eye is not moved 
at the end connected with the object, as it would be if the ob- 
ject itself were in motion, but at the end connected with the eye. 
'i'he change of its direction, however, is the same as if the end 
connected with the object had a motion in a contrary direction, the 
end connected with the eye being at rest ; consequently, the appa- 
rent motion of the visible objects which are really at rest, is in a 
direction contrary to the refd motion of the observer. 

433. Example of railway trains. — In some cases the appa*^ 
rent motion of an object is produced by a combination of a real 
motion in the object and a real motion in the observer. Thus, if 
a person transported in a railway carriage meet a train coming in 
the opposite direction, both extremes of the line joining his eye 
with the train which passes him are in motion in contrary direc- 
tions ; that extremity which is at his eye is moved by the train 
which carries him, and the other extremity by the train which 
passes him. The change of direction of the line is accordingly, pro- 
duced by the sum of these motions ; and as this change of direction 
is imputed by the sense to the train which passes, this tridn appean 
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tb move "with the sum of the velocities of the two trains* Thus, if 
one train be moved at twenty miles an hour, while the other is 
moved at twenty^five miles an hour, the apparent motion of the 
passing train, will be the same as would be the motion of a train 
moved at forty-five miles an hour, passing a train at rest. 

- 434* Compounded effects of tbe motion of tl&e observer 
find of tl&e object observed. — If the line, joining a visible 
object with the eye, be moved at both its extremities in the same 
direction, which would be the case if the observer and the object 
were carried in parallel lines, then the change of direction which 
the line of motion Would undergo, would arise from the difference 
<^ the velocities of the observer and of the object seen. 

• If the observer in this case moved slower than the object^ the 
extremity of the line of motion connected with the object would 
be carried forward faster than the extremity connected with the 
observer, and the object would appear to move in the direction o^ 
the observer*s motion, with a velocity equal to the difference ; but 
if, on the contrary, the velocity of the observer were greater than 
that of the object, the extremity of the line connected with the) 
observer would be carried forward faster than that connected with 
the object, and the change of direction would be the same as if 
the object were moved in a contrary direction with the difference 
of the velocities. 

It is easy to perceive that a vast variety of complicated relations^ 
which may exist between the directions and motions of the ob^^ 
server and of the object observed, will give rise to very compli- 
cated phenomena of apparent motion. Thus, relations may be 
imagined between the motion of the observer and that of the ob*^ 
ject perceived, by which, though both are in motion^ the object 
will appear stationary ; the motion of the one affecting the line of 
direction, in an equal and contrary manner to that with which it 
is affected by the other ; and, in the same manner, either motion 
niay prevail over the other more or less, so as to give the line- of 
direction a motion in accordance with, or contrary to the real 
motion of the object. 

43$. Bxamples of tl&e planetfUir motions. — All these 
complicated phenomena of vision, are presented in the problems 
which arise on the deduction of the real motion of the bodies, com<* 
posing the solar system, from their apparent motions. The ob** 
server, placed in the middle of this system, is transported upon the 
earth, in virtue of its annual motion round the sun, with a prodi^ 
gious velocity, the direction of his motion changing from day to 
day, according to the curvature of the orbit. The bodies which he 
observes are also affected with various motions, at various distances 
around the sun, the combination of which with the motion of the 
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earth gives rise to complicated phenomena, ihe analysis of whidi 
is made upon the principles here explained. 

436. Anffolar or vlsnal dlatanee*. — • It is usual to express 
the relative position in which objects are seen, by the relative di- 
rection of lines drawn to them from the eye ; and the angle con- 
tained by any two such lines, is called the angular or visual dis- 
tance between the objects. Thus, the angular distance between 
the objects a and b {fig. 202.), is expressed by the magnitude of 
the angle abb. If this angle be 30% the objects are said to be 
30^ asunder. It is evident from this, that aU objects which lie 
in the direction of the same lines, will be at the same angular dis- 
tance asunder, however different their real distance from each 
other may be. Thus, the angular distance between a and b (Jig, 
202.), is the same as the angular distance between Af and b'. 

437. Vlsnal perceptton of ftona and bulk. — Sight does not 
afford any immediate perception either of the volume or shape ol 
an object. The information which we derive from it, of the buJOk or 
figure of distant objects, is obtained by the comparison of different 
impressions made by the same object at different times and in 
different positions. A body of the spherical form seen at a dis- 
tance appears to the eye as a flat circular disc, and would never be 
known to have any other form, unless the impression made upon 
the eye were combined with other impressions of sight or touch, 
or of both these senses, which supply the undei'standing with 
data, from which the real figure of the object can be inferred. 
The sun appears to the eye as a flat, circular disc ; but, by com- 
paring observations made upon it at different times, it is ascer- 
tained that it revolves round one of its diameters in a certain time, 
presenting itself under aspects infinitely varying to the observer ; 
and this fact, combined with its invariable appearance as a circu- 
lar disc, proves it to be a sphere ; for no body except a sphere, 
viewed under every aspect, would appear circular. 

Although we do not obtain directly from the sense of sight a 
perception of the shi^e of a body, we may obtain a perception of 
the shape of one of its sections. Thus, if a section of the body be 
made by a plane passing through it, at right angles to the line of 
vision, the sight supplies a distinct perception of the shape. If an 
®Se) ^^^ example, were presented to the eye with its length in the 
direction of the line of vision, it would appear circular, because a 
section of it made by a plane at right angles to its length is a 
circle ; but, if it were presented to the eye with its length at right 
angles to the line of vision, it would appear oval, that being the 
shape ot a section made by a plane passing through its length. 

If a body, therefore, presents itself successively to the eye in 
several different positions, we obtain a knowledge by the sense of 
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agfat of so many different sections of it, and the combination of 
these sections, in many cases, supply data, by which the exact 
figure of the body may be known. 

438. Visible area. — As the term ** apparent magnitude** is 
used to express the visual angle under which an object is seen, we 
shall adopt the term visible area, to express the apparent magni-^ 
tude of the section, made by a plane at right angles to the line of 
vision ; that is to say, to the line drawn from the eye to the centre' 
of the object. 

439. Bow tl&e sbape i» iaftoired flrom liffbts and sbades* 
— Besides receiving through the sight a perception of the figure of 
the section of the object which forms its visible area, we also 
obtain a perception of the lights and shades and the various tints, 
of colour which mark and characterise such area. By comparing 
the perception derived from the sense of touch with those lights 
and shades, we are enabled by experience and long habit to judge 
of the figure of the object from these lights and shades and tints 
of colour. It is true that we are not conscious of this act of the 
understanding in inferring shape from colour, light, and shade ; 
but the act is nevertheless performed by the mind. It is the 
character of all mental acts, that their frequent performance 
produces an unconsciousness of them ; and hence it is that when 
we look at a cube or a sphere of a uniform colour, although the 
impression upon the sense of sight is that of a flat plane variously 
shaded, and having a certain outline, the mind instantly substi- 
tutes the thing signified for the sign, the cause for the efiect ; and 
the conclusion of the judgment^ that the object before us is a 
sphere Or a cube of uniform colour, and not, as it appears, a flat 
plane variously shaded, is so instantaneous, that the act of th^ 
mind passes unobserved. 

The whole art of the painter consists in an intimate practical 
knowledge, of the relation between these two effects of perceptioi^ 
of sight and touch. The more accurately he is able to delineate 
upon aflat surface, those varieties of light and shade which visible 
objects produce upon the sense, the more exact will be his deli* 
neation, and the greater the vraisemblance of his picture. 

What is called relief in painting, is nothing more than the exact 
representation, on a flat surface, of the varieties of light and shade 
produced by a body of determinate figure upon the eye ; and it is 
accordingly found, that the flat surface variously shaded, produced 
by the art of the painter, has upon the eye exactly the same efiect 
as the object itself, which is in reality so diflerent from the coloured 
canvas which represents it. 

440. Perceptioii of ooloiuni. — The immediate impressions re- 
ceived from the sense of sight are those of light and colour. The 
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impressions of distance, magnitude, form, and motion, are th<i 
mixed results of the sense of sight and the experience of touch. 
Even the power of distinguishing colours, is not obtained imme- 
cUately by vision, without some cultivation of this sense. The 
Unpractised eye of the new-bom infant obtains only a general per-' 
ception of light ; and it is certain that the power of distinguishing 
colours, is only acquired after the organ has been more or less exer- 
cised, by the varied impresdons produced by different lights upon 
it. It would not be easy to obtain a summary demonstration of 
this proposition, from the experience of infancy, but sufficient 
evidence to establish it is supplied by the cases, in which sight has 
been suddenly restored to adults blind from their birth. In these 
6ases, the first impression produced by vision is that the objects 
seen are in immediate contact with the eye. It is not until the 
hand is stretched forth, so as to ascertain the absence of the objects 
i^een from the space before the eye, that this optical illusion is dis- 
sipated. 

'■ The eye which has recently gained the power of vision, cannot 
at first distinguish one colour from another, and it is not until 
time has been given for experience, that either colour or outline 
is perceived. 

[441. Certain defeots in vision. — Besides that imperfection 
incident to the organs of sight, arising from the excess or de- 
ficiency of the refractive powers of the humours, there is another 
class which appears to depend on the constitution of the retina. 
Since the rays of light which produce the sensations of different 
colours differ in wave-length ; or, which is the same thing, since 
the vibrations which they excite in the eye differ in rapidity ; it 
follows that if the retina, whilst perceiving the existence of these 
vibrations, be unable to appreciate the difference of their rapidity^ 
vision will be unimpaired as to form and position, but differences 
of colour will not be perceived. Such a defect in the sensorium 
of the eye is fortunately rare, but not unprecedented.] 

Sir David Brewster, who has curiously examined and collected 
Together cases of this kind, gives the following examples of these 
defects : — 

A singular afiection of the retina, in reference to colour, is shown 
in the inability of some eyes to distinguish certain colours of the 
spectrum. The persons who experience this defect have their 
eyes generally in a sound state, and are capable of performing all 
the most delicate functions of vision. Harris, a shoemaker at 
Allonby, was unable from his infancy to distinguish the cherries of 
a cherry-tree from its leaves, in so far as colour was concerned. 
Two of his brothers were equally defective in this respect, and 
always mistook orange fur grass-green, and light green for yellow. 
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Harris himself could only distinguish black iuid white. Mr. Scott, 
who describes his own case in the ** Philosophical Transaptions,*' 
mistook pink {of a pale blue, and a full red for a full green. 

All kinds of yellows and blues, except sky-blue, he could discern 
with great nicety. His father, his maternal uncle, one of his 
sisters, and her two sons, had all the same defect. 

A tailor at Plymouth, whose case is described by Mr. Harvey, 
regarded the solur spectrum as consistuig only of yellow and light 
blue ; and he could distinguish with certainty only yellow, white, 
and green. He regarded indigo and Prussian blue as black. 

Mr. K. Tucker described the colours of the spectrum a9 
follows : — 

Red mistaken for - . - - • - brown. 

Orange ,,----- - green. 

Yellow tometimet -....- orange. 

Green ,,,..... orange. 

Blue ,,.<-.... pink. 

Indigo ....... purple. 

Violet „ . • . •- - -. purple. 

A gentleman in the prime of life, whose case I bad occasion to 
examine, saw only two colours in the spectrum, viz. , yellow and 
blue. When the middle of the red space was absorbed by a blue 
glass, he saw the black space with what he called the yellow oi| 
each side of it. This defect in the perception of colour was ex- 
perienced by the late Mr. Dugald Stewart, who could not perceive 
any difference in the colour of the scarlet fruit of the Siberian crab, 
and that of its leaves. Dr. Dalton was unable to distinguish blue 
from pink by daylight ; and in the solar spectrum the red was 
scarcely visible, the rest of it appearing to consist of two colours. 
Mr. Troughton had the same defect, and was capable of fully appre* 
dating only blue and yellow colours ; and when he named colours, 
the names of blue and yellow corresponded to the more and less 
refrangible rays ; aU those which belong to the former exciting the 
sensation of blueness, and those which belong to the latter the 
sensation of yellowness. 

442. Case of Br. Dalton. — In almost all these cases, the dif? 
ferent prismatic colours had the power of exciting the sensation of 
light, and giving a distinct vision of objects, excepting in the case 
of Dr. Dalton, who was said to be scarcely able to see the red 
extremity of the spectrum. 

Dr. Dalton endeavoured to explain this peculiarity of vision, by 
supposing that in his own case the vitreous humour was blue, and 
therefore absorbed a great portion of the red and other least 
refrangible rays. 

That this opinion was erroneous, however, was proved by the 
post mortem dissection of the eyes of that eminent person, by ifvhich 
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it appeared that the vitreous humour was perfectly transparent 
and colourless. 

Sir John Herschel first attributed the defect of Dr. Dalton*8 
vision, and other defects of the same class, to a morbid state of 
the sensorium, by which it is rendered incapable of appreciating 
exactly, those differences between rays, on which their colour 
depends. 

445. Memoir of ^VortmaiiB.—M. Wortmann, of Geneva, has 
recently published an interesting memoir on this subject, llie 
results of his elaborate researches are comprised in the following 
summary : — 

I. Colour blindness has not been studied by the ancients. 

IL It has been found only in individuals of the white race. 

m. Some of the colour blind see only black and white, and 
some have the affection so slightly, as only to confound approxi- 
mating shades of blue and green in candle light. 

lY. There are more of the colour blind than is generally 
believed. 

y. The female sex furnishes a small proportion. 

YI. In some cases they may be known by external signs. 

VIL There are as many of the colour blind with blue as with 
black eyes. 

VIII. Colour blindness Is not always hereditary. 

IX. It does not always affect the males of the same family. 

X. It does not always commence at birth. 

XL The colourblind do not judge as we do of complementary 
colours, or of the contrast of colours. 

XII. Several of them are not sensible to the least refrangible 
rays. 

Xni. They see the lines in the spectrum. 

XIV. Colour blindness does not arise from any diseased con- 
formation of the eye, or any colouration of the humours of the eye 
or of the retina. 

XV. We may alter the state of colour blindness by very simple 
means. 

XYL Colour blindness has its origin in the sensorium. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
I. Spectacles. 

444. Spectacles are the most universally useful gift, which 
optical science has conferred on mankind. More wonderful 
instruments abound. The miracles disclosed to human vision 
bj the telescope and the microscope are known to all. To such 
marvels, spectacles lay no claim. But to compensate for this, 
their utility is ubiquitous. In the palace of the monarch and in 
the cottage of the peasant their beneficent influence is equally 
difiused. It is remarkable also, that, unlike most other produc- 
tions of art and science, cost can add nothing to their perfection. 
Those of the millionaire may be mounted in gold, and those of the 
humble cottager in iron ; but the optical medium, the glass lenses 
to which they owe their perfection, must be the same. 

445. Visual defects and tlielr remedies. — The defects 
of vision capable of being remedied by spectacles are those called 
weak sight and short sight. The causes which produce these, and 
the manner in which converging or convex glasses, and diverging 
or concave glasses, render such vision distinct, have been already 
explained (342. et seq.). 

When persons are not very short-sighted, they generally read or 
work without spectacles, but require their aid when they walk 
abroad or move in society in large rooms, because the book or the 
objects of their work can, without inconvenience, be placed at the 
moderate distance from their eyes which is sufficient to throw the 
focus back upon the retina ; but the more distant objects at which 
they look when walking abroad or in large rooms are beyond the 
proper limit of distance, and the focus, being before the retina, 
must be thrown back by concave spectacles. 

Persons whose sight is not very weak, and who can see distinctly 
distant objects, fail to see nearer ones, but are enabled to see them 
by the interposition of more or less converging glasses. The 
nearer the object looked at is, the more convex ought the glasses 
to be, and hence it comes that very weak-sighted persons require 
to be provided with more than one pair of spectacles, those adapted 
to more distant objects being less convex, and those adapted to 
nearer objects more so. 

446. Verm and mouatliir of speetaeles. — Spectacles con- 
sist of two glass lenses mounted in a frame 80«s to be conveniently 
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supported before the eyes, and to remedy the defects of vision of 
nf^iurally imperfect eyes. 

Whatever be the defects of sight which they may be used to 
remove, it is evident that the lenseS ought to be so mounted that 
their axes shall be parallel, and that their centres shall coincide 
with the centres of the pupils, when the optical axes are directed 
perpendicularly to the general plane of the face, that is to say, 
when the eyes look straight forward. 

These conditions, though important, are rarely attended to in 
the choice of spectacles. K spectacles be mounted in extremely 
light and flexible frames, the lenses almost invariably lose their 
parallelism, and their axes not only cease to be parallel, but are 
frequently in different planes. Spectacles ought therefore to be 
constructed with mounting sufficiently strong to prevent this 
derangement of the axes of the lenses, and in their original con- 
struction care should be taken that the axes of the lenses be truly 
parallel. 

In the adaptation of spectacles, it is necessary that the distance 
between the centres of the lenses, should be precisely equal to the 
distance between the centres of the pupils. The clearest vision 
being obtained by looking through the centres of the lenses, the 
eyes have a constant tendency to look in that direction. Now if 
the distance between the centres of the lenses be greater than 
the distance between the centres of the pupils, the eyes having 
a tendency to look through these centres, their axes will cease 
to be parallel, and will diverge as in the case of an outsquint. 
On the other hand, if the distance between the centres of the 
lenses, be less than the distance between the centres of the 
pupils, there will, for a like reason, be a tendency to produce an 
insquint. 

I have myself known persons of defective sight, who -had never 
been able to suit themselves with spectacles, and concluded that 
they had some defect which spectacles could not remedy. Upon 
observing the form of their heads, I found, in each case, that the 
eyes were more distant asunder than eyes generally are, while 
the spectacles they used, being those made with the lenses at the 
usual distance, were never, and never could be, so placed as to be 
concentrical with the eyes, and hence arose the discomfort attend- 
ing their use. In all such cases I removed the inconvenience, by 
measuring the distance between the centres of the eyes, and caus- 
ing proper glasses to be mounted in frames, so that the distance 
between their centres should correspond with the distance between 
the centres of the eyes. 

I would therefore advise every one who uses spectacles to cause 
the distance between the centres of their eyes to be exactly mea* 
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Bured, and to select for their spectacles mountings corresponding 
with this distance. 

447. Peiisoopio speotaoles. — The most perfect vision with 
spectacles is produced, when the eye looks in the direction of the 
axis of the lenses, and more or less imperfection always attends 
oblique vision through them. Persons who use spectacles, there- 
fore, generally turn the head, when those whose sight does not 
require such aid merely turn the eye. 

To diminish this inconvenience, the late Dr. Wollaston sug- 
gested the use of menisci (Jig* 85.), or concavo-convex lenses 
{J^, 88.), instead of double concave or double convex lenses with 
equal radii, which up to that time had been invariably used. 

The effect of these, as compared with double convex and double 
concave glasses is, that objects seen obliquely through them are 
less distorted, and, consequently, that there is a greater freedom 
of vision by turning the eye without turning the head, from which 
property they were named periscopic spectacles, 

448. ^yeB bavingr diflCBrent refiractingr power. — In the se- 
lection and adaptation of spectacles, it is invariably assumed 
that the two eyes in the same individual, have exactly the same 
refracting power. That this is the case is evident from the fact, 
that the lenses provided in the same spectacles have always the 
same focal length. 

Now although it is generally true, that the two eyes in the same 
individual have the same refractive power, it is not invariably so ; 
and, if it be not, it is evident that lenses of equal focal length 
cannot be at once adapted to both eyes. 

When the difference of the refractive power of the two eyes is 
not great (which is generally the case when a difference exists at 
all), this inequality is not perceived. By an instinctive act of the 
mind, of which we are unconscious, the perception obtained by the 
more perfect of the two eyes, in case of inequality, is that to which 
our attention is directed, the impression on the more defective eye 
not being perceived. 

It might be expected, however, that the inequality would be- 
come apparent, by looking alternately at the same object with 
each of the eyes, closing the other ; but it is so difficult to compare 
the powers of vision of the two eyes when they are not very un- 
equal, by objects contemplated at different times, even though 
they should be exhibited in immediate succession, that this method 
fails. 

Cases occur not only in which the comparative powers of vision 
of the two eyes differ, but in which the power of vision even of 
the same eye, is different when estimated in different directions. 

I have known short-sighted persons who were more short- 

Y 
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siglited for objects taken m a vertical than in a horizontal direc- 
tion. Thus, with them, the height of an object would be more 
perceptible than its breadth, and, in general, vertical dimensions 
more clearly seen than horizontal. This difference arises from the 
refractive power of the eye taken in vertical planes, being different 
from the refractive power taken in horizontal planes ; and the de- 
fect is accordingly removed by the use of lenses whose curvatures, 
measured in their vertical direction, is different from their curva- 
ture measured in their horizontal direction. The lenses, in fact, 
instead of having spherical surfaces, have elliptical surfaces, the 
eccentricities of which correspond with the variation of the refrac- 
tive power of the eye. 

449. Speotaoles for weak-sigrlited eyes. — The convergent 
power of the lenses necessary for weak-sighted eyes, will necessarily 
be determined by the degree of the deficiency which exists in the 
refractive power of the eye. If the eyes be capable of affording 
distinct vision of objects so distant, that the rays proceeding from 
them may be regarded as parallel, they will be capable of refract- 
ing parallel rays to an exact focus on the retina ; but if they are so 
feeble in their refractive power, as to be incapable of converging 
rays in the slightest degree divergent to a focus, they will be 
incapable of seeing distinctly any objects, whose distances frt>m the 
eye are less than from two to three feet, because the rays com- 
posing the pencils from such objects have a divergence which, 
though slight, the eye is incapable of surmounting, and the pencils 
accordingly, after entering the eye, converge to a focus not on the 
retina, but behind it. 

Hence we find that persons having feebly refracting eyes, are 
obliged to remove a printed or written page to a considerable 
distance from the eye, to be able to read it. The pencils are thus 
rendered parallel, and therefore such as the eye may bring to a 
focus on the retina ; but this increase of distance from the eye, is 
attended with the consequence of rendering the light proceeding 
from the object more feeble, and often too feeble to produce 
distinct vision. Hence we find that when weak-sighted persons 
hold a book or newspaper, which they desire to read, at a consi- 
derable distance from the eye, they are obliged at the same time 
to place a candle or lamp near the page, to produce an illumi- 
nation of the necessary intensity. 

Since such eyes are, according to the supposition, adapted to 
the refraction of parallel rays, the lenses which they require must 
be such as to render the pencils, proceeding from the objects at 
which they look, parallel, and consequently they must be lenses 
whose focal length, is equal to the distance of the objects looked at. 

Nothing, therefore, can be more simple than the rule to be fol- 
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lowed by sach persons in the selection of spectacles. They have 
only to use for their spectacles, lenses whose focal length is equal 
to the distance of the objects, which they desire to see distinctly ; 
and if they have occasion to look at objects at different distances, 
as, for example, at ten and at twenty inches, they ought to be 
provided with different pairs of spectacles for the purpose, one 
having a focal length of ten inches, and the other a focal length of 
twenty inches. When they look at an object, at ten inches from 
the eye, with spectacles of ten inches focal length, the rays will 
enter the eye exactly as they would, if the object were at a distance 
of several feet from them ; and those rays, being parallel, will be 
refracted to a focus on the retina. 

It may be asked, in this case, how it happens that if it be 
necessary for such persons to use spectacles, having a focal length 
equal to the distance of the object at which they look, they can, 
nevertheless, see with the same spectacles distinctly objects at dis- 
tances greater or less, within certain limits, than the focal distance 
of the spectacles ? The answer is, that this arises from the power 
with which the eye is endued, to adapt itself, within certsdn limits, 
to vision at different distances, as has been already explained. 

450. Bow to determine tlie reflraotliiflr power of weak- 
slffbted eyes. — If the weakness of the sight be such, that the eye 
is incapable of bringing even parallel rays to a focus on the retina, 
it will be necessary to use convergent lenses even for the most dis- 
tant objects. The power of the lenses which are necessary to 
'^nder the vision of distant objects clear in that case, will supply 
means of calculating the natural convergent power of the eye ; 
for since the convergent power of the lens, together with the 
natural convergent power of the eye, bring parallel rays to a focus 
on the retina, the natural convergent power of the eye, will be equal 
to the difference between the convergent power of ^e lens, and the 
convergent power of an eye capable of bringing parallel rays to a 
focus on the retina. 

To render this more clear, let / be the focal length of a lens, 
which is equivalent to the refracting power of an eye, which would 
bring pardlel rays to a focus on the retina. Let^^ be the focal 
length of the lens, which is sufficient to enable the defective eye to 
bring parallel rays to a focus on the retina; and lety^^be the focal 
length of a lens optically equivalent to the defective eye. We 
shall then have 

consequently we shall have 

1_1 1 

T2 
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From this condition the focal length of the eye can be found, 
since its reciprocal is equal to the difference between the reci- 
procals of the focal length of an eye adapted to parallel rays, and 
the focal length of the lens which produces clear vision in the 
defective eye. 

In the same case, spectacles of different convergent power will 
be necessary when near objects are viewed ; for in this case the 
pencils, having more divergence, will require a more convergent 
lens to aid the eye in bringing them to a focus on the retina. 
Such eyes, therefore, will require spectacles of different powers 
for distant and near objects; and if the power of the eye-jn 
adapting itself to different distances be not great, it may even be 
advisable to provide different spectacles for near objects, which 
differ in their distance, as already explained in the case of eyes 
adapted to the refraction of parallel rays. 

451. Speotaoles for near-sigrlited eyes. — To determine 
the focal length of the lens, which will enable near-sighted eyes 
to see distinctly distant objects, it is only necessary to ascer- 
tain the distance at which, without an effort, the same eyes can see 
objects distinctly. This distance determines the degree of di- 
vergence of the pencils, which the eyes bring to a focus on the 
retina. If diverging lenses, whose focal length is equal to this dis- 
tance, be applied before the eyes, such lenses will give to parallel 
rays proceeding from distant objects, the same degree of divergence 
as pencils would naturally have, proceeding from objects whose 
distance is equal to their focal length ; consequently, according to 
the supposition, the eye will bring such rays to a focus on the 
retina. The lenses, therefore, which fulfil this condition, will 
render the vision of distant objects with such eyes, as distinct as 
would be the vision of objects placed at a distance from the eyes, 
equal to the focal length of the lenses. 

If the excess of the refractive power of short-sighted eyes be 
so great, and the power of adaptation to varying distances so 
small, that the same divergent lenses which render distant objects 
distinct, will not render objects which are neai' the eyes, but not 
near enough for distinct vision without spectacles, distinct, then 
lenses of less divergent power must be used to produce a distinct 
vision of such objects. 

Thus, for example, suppose the case of eyes so near-sighted, as to 
see distinctly objects only when they are at five inches distance. 
To enable these eyes to see an object at ten inches distance dis- 
tinctly, it will be necessary to use divergent lenses; but these 
lenses must have less diverging power than those which render 
the vision of distant objects distinct, because the same lenses which 
would give the necessary divergence to the parallel rays, which 
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pi^ceed from distant objects, would give too great a divergence 
to the pencils, which proceed from an object at ten inches distance. 



II. Magnifying Glasses. 

452. Magnifying glasses hold an intermediate place, between 
the spectacle glasses used by weak-sighted persons and the 
microscope, and when they possess considerable magnifying power, 
they are sometimes called simple microscopes ; but the term micro- 
scope is more generally applied to that class of optical instruments 
which consists of a combination of lenses, applicable to the examina- 
tion of the most minute objects, with amplifying powers much 
more extensive. 

. Magnifiers are very variously mounted, according to the uses to 
which they are applied. The more simple forms, and those which 
have the least amplifying power, consist of a single converging lens, 
which may be either double convex, plano-convex, or meniscus. 

These glasses are of very extensive use in the arts. In all cases 
in which the objects operated upon are minute, the interposition 
of a magnifier is found advantageous, and often indispensable ; 
thus, they are invariably used in different mountings by watch** 
makers, jewelld^s, miniature-painters, engravers, and others. 

We know no subject respecting which more inexact and erro« 
neous notions prevail, than the amplification or magnifying efiect 
produced by all optical combinations, from the simple convex lens 
to the most powerful microscope. The chief cause of all this con- 
fusion and obscurity, may be traced to a neglect of the proper 
distinction between visual and real magnitude. The eye, as has 
been already explained, takes no direct cognisance of real magni- 
tude, which it can only estimate by inference and comparison with 
the impressions of the sense of touch ; these inferences and com- 
parisons being often attended with complicated calculations and 
reasoning. 

453. Standard of maffnifyinff power. — The magnitudes of 
objects, as they appear with magnifying glasses, are all visual, and 
not real. When an object, seen by the interposition of such an 
instrument, is said to be magnified so many times, it is therefore 
meant that it is so many times greater than it would be, if it 
were seen with the naked eye; but since it has been shown 
that the visual magnitude of the same object seen with the naked 
eye varies, being greater as its distance from the eye is less, it 
follows th^t the visual magnitude seen with the naked eye is an 
indefinite and variable standard, and in order that the visual mag- 
nitude of an object taken as the standard of magnifying power 
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should be definite, it is necessary that the distance at which the 
object is supposed to be viewed by the naked eye should be stated. 
When, however, a person without any previous scientific instruc- 
tion views an object with a magnifier, he becomes instantly con- 
scious of its amplification ; that is, that it appears larger than it 
would appear if he had viewed it without the interposition of the 
magnifier. The question is, then, at what distance from his eye 
such a person would suppose the object to be, if looked at without 
the magnifier ; and the reply which has been generally given to 
this question is, that he would suppose it to be viewed at that dis- 
tance at which he would see it most distinctly. 

This being admitted, microscopists have generally agreed that 
the visual magnitude viewed with the naked eye, which should 
be taken as the standard of comparison in expressing the effect of 
magnifiers, is that which the object would have, when viewed at the 
distance at which objects are most distinctly seen. 

454. Distance of most distinct vision. — But here another 
difficiilty arises. In the first place, the distance at which one 
individual can see an object most distinctly, is not the same as that 
at which another will see it most distinctly ; thus, while a far- 
sighted person will see most distinctly at the distance of 1 5 or 16 
inches, and cannot see at all at the distance of 5 or 6 inches, a 
near-sighted person will see most distinctly at the hitter distance, 
and only confusedly and indistinctly at the former. But even the 
same individual will see the same object most distinctly at one 
distance, when it is strongly illuminated, and at a much less distance, 
when it is feebly illuminated. 

The distance of most distinct vision is therefore a variable and 
uncertain standard of comparison. 

But there is one thing which is perfectly definite and certain. 
The visual magnitude of an object, at a given distance, is always 
the same, and quite independent of the powers and qualities of the 
eye which views it ; it may, or may not, be distinctly seen, or seen 
at all ; but if seen, it can have but one visual magnitude. Thus 
an object, such as a coin, placed with its surface at right angles to 
the line of sight, at a distance from the eye equal to 10 times its 
own diameter, will have a visual diameter of 5^^, and neither more 
or less, no matter by what eye it is viewed. Seeing, then, that the 
distance of most distinct vision varies with different observers, and 
even with the same observer under different circumstances, and 
cannot therefore be taken as a standard of reference for visual * 
magnitude, it has been generally agreed that magnifying powers 
shall be arithmetically expressed, by reference to visual magnitudes 
seen at 10 inches distance. Thus, if we say that such or such a 
magnifier magnifies an object three or four times, it is meant that 
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it ezliibits that object with a visual magnitude, three or four times 
as great as that which the same object would have, if viewed with 
the naked eye at 10 inches distance. 

This distance of 10 inches has not been selected arbitrarily. It 
is considered to be about the distance at which average eyes would 
see an object most distinctly.* It has the further convenience of 
lending itself with facility to calculation, by reason of its decimal 
form. In other countries, the same distance, very nearly, has been 
adopted as a standard. Thus, French microscopists ta^e 25 cen- 
timetres, which is a very small fraction less than i o inches, as their 
standard. 

455. BSaffniiyingr power of a eonvex lens. — This conven- 
tional standard being accepted, let us see in what manner an object 
is made to appear magnified, by the interposition of a single convex 
lens. 

Let £ £, j^. 203., represent a section of the eye, and 0' a small 
object placed at a much less distance from the eye than is com- 




Fig. 003. 

patible with distinct vision. According to what has been explained, 
it will appear that the cause of indistinct vision is, in this case, 
that the image of o o\ produced by the humours of the eye, is 
formed not as it ought to be on the retina at 1 1', but behind it at 
1 1'. According to what has been explained of optical images, the 
interposition of a lens, l i*, of suitable convexity, will bring for- 
ward the image from t i' to 1 1', and will therefore render the per- 
ception of the object distinct. 

Now, it is most important to observe in this case, that the visual 
magnitude of the object, measured by the angle formed by the 
lines o i and o' i', will be exactly the same as it would be if the 



* Sir David Brewster takes five inches as the distance of distinct vision, 
and, consequently, his magnifying powers will in all cases be only half those 
calculated upon the above data. 
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eye could have seen the object o o' without the interposition of the 
lens : from which it appears that the lens does not, as is commonly 
supposed, directly augment the visual magnitude of the object/ 
but only enables the eye to see the object with distinctness', at a less 
distance than it could so see it without the interposition of the lens. 
We say directly^ because, although the lens does not augment the 
visual angle of the object, in the position in which it is actually 
viewed, yet, by enabling the eye to see it distinctly at a diminished 
distance, the visual angle of distinct vision, and therefore the ap- 
parent magnitude of the object, is increased in exactly the same 
proportion as the distance at which it is viewed is diminished. 

To understand the magnifying effect of the lens, we must con- 
sider that the observer, seeing the object o o' with perfect distinct- 
ness, obtains exactly the same visual perception of it, as if the 
object, having the same visual magnitude, were placed at that dis- 
tance from the eye at which his vision would be most distinct. 
Let the lines passing through the extremities of the object, there- 
fore, be prolonged to this distance of most distinct vision, and let 
an object, o o', be supposed to be placed there, similar in all re- 
spects to the object o o\ and having the same visual magnitude. 
It will be evident, from what has been stated, that o o\ as seen 
with the lens, will have precisely the same appearance as the object 
o o' would have if seen with the naked eye. The observer, there- 
fore, considers, and rightly considers, that the magnifying power 
of the lens is expressed by the number of times that o o' is 
greater than o o' ; or, what is the same, by the number of times 
that the distance of o o' from the lens, that is, the distance of most 
distinct vision, is greater than the distance of the object from the 
lens. 

It follows, therefore, generally, that the magnifying power of the 
lens will be found by dividing the distance of most distinct vision 
by the distance of the object from the lens. 

Adopting this method of estimating the magnifying power, it 
would follow that the same lens would have different magnifying 
powers for different eyes, inasmuch as the distance of most distinct 




Fig. £04. 

vision for short sight is less than that for average sight, and less 
f»)r average sight than for far sight. 

To make this more clear, let e, fig. 204., represent an average 
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eighted eye; e',^. 205., a short-sighted eye, and i&'%Jig» 206^ a 
far-sighted eye. Let the same small object, l m, be placed at the 




same distance from each of them, and let the distance of most dis- 
tinct vision for the first be £ /, for the second, e^ l\ and for the 



^£ 




Fig. 206. 



third e" Z". If, by the interposition of a lens, the object l m be 
rendered distinctly visible to each of these three eyes, it will appear 
at Zm to E, at V m' to e', and at V'mf^ to e" ; its apparent magnitude, 
therefore, to the three eyes, will be in the exact ratio of their re- 
spective distances of most distinct vision, and consequently the 
magnifying power to e' will be less, and to e" greater than to E. 

It must, however, be observed, that in this, which is the com- 
monly received explanation, a circumstance of some importance is 
omitted, which will modify the conclusion deduced from it. To 
produce distinct vision with a given lens, l l, the distance of the 
object from the lens will not be the same for different eyes ; for 
sliort sight the object must be nearer, and for long sight more 
distant than for average sight. 

Now, if this variation of the distance from the lens, or of the 
focus, as it is called, for different eyes, vary in the same proportion 
as the distance of the most distinct vision (and it certainly does 
not differ much from that proportion), it will follow, contrary to 
the received doctrine, that the magnifying power of the same lens 
will be the same for all eyes, whether they have average sight, long 
sight, or short sight. 

456. Snperfloial and onbioal magnifying power. — It is 
contended by some, that the magnifying power is more properly 
and adequately expressed, by referring it to the superficial than to 
the linear dimensions of the objects. 

To illustrate this, let us suppose the object magnified to be a 
square such as a,^. 207. Now, if its linear dimensions, that is, 



ita lidea, be nitrified ten times, the square will be iucreued to tlie 
size Tepreseuted at a, fg. 2o8. ; ita height and breadtit being each 




increased ten times, and its superficial magnitude being conse- 
quently increased lOO times, as is apparent by the diagram. 

It is contended, and not vithout some reason, that when an 
object, such as n, receives the increase of apparent size represented 
at A, it is much more properly said to be minified lOO than ten 

Nevertheless, it is not by tite increase of superScial, but of 
linear dimensions, that magnifying powers are usually e:ipressed. 
No obscurity or confusion can arise from this, so long as it ia well 
understood that the increase of linear, and not that of superficial 
dimension, is intended. Those who desire to ascertain the super- 
ficial amplificadon, need only take the square of the linear; thus, 
if the linear be 3, 4, or 5, the snperfidal will be 9, 16, or 25, and 

It might even be maint»ned that when an object having length, 
width, and thickness, a small cube or prism of a crystal, for exam{de, 
is magnified, the amplification being produced equally on all the 
three dimensions, ought to be expressed by the cube of the linear 
increase; thus, if the object, beiog a cube, be magnified ten 
times in its linear dimenaiuna, it will acquire ten times greater 
length, ten times greater breadth, and ten times greater height, 
and will consequently appear as a cube of 1000 times greater 
Tolurae. 

In this c«ie, however, as in that of the superficial increase, the 
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calculation is easily made bj those who desire it, when the linear 
increase is known. 

In all cases in which magnifying lenses are used, except where 
the lens is large, and the magnifying power low, the eye of the 
observer should be placed as close as possible to the lens, the pupil 
being as nearly as possible concentric with the lens ; for since the 
pencils of rays, which proceed from the extreme points of the ob- 
ject, intersect at an angle equal to that formed by lines drawn 
from the extremities of the object to the centre of the lens, they 
will diverge after passing through the lens, at the same angle ; and 
the farther the eye is removed from the lens, the more rays it will 
lose, and beyond a certain limit of distance, a part only of the 
object will be visible. 

457. Power depends on foeal lenfftti, — Since eyes of average 
sight are adapted to the reception of parallel rays, an object seen 
through a lens by them will be distinctly visible, only on the con- 
dition that its distance from the lens shall be equal to the focal' 
length ; for, in that case, the rays which diverge from each point of 
the object will emerge from the lens parallel, and therefore suitable 
to the power of the eye. 

It is for this reason that the magnifying powers of lenses are 
estimated, by comparing their focal lengths with the distance pf 
distinct vision. For since the focal length is always the distance 
of the object from the lens for average eyes, the distance of distinct 
vision, divided by it, will, according to what has been explained, 
be the magnifying power of the lens for such eyes. 

The focal length of a lens will be less, in proportion as its re- 
fracting power upon the light transmitted through it is greater ;< 
but the refracting power of the lens depends partly on its convexity, 
and partly on its material. 

With the same material the refracting power will be greater 
and the focal length less, as the convexity is increased ; and, on 
the other hand, with a given convexity, the refracting power will 
be greater, and the focal length less, as the refracting power of 
the material of which the lens is made b greater. Thus, for 
example, if two lenses be composed of the same sort of glass, that 
which has the greater convexity will have the less focal length ; 
and if, on the other hand, two lenses, one composed of glass and 
the other of diamond, have equal convexities, the latter will have 
a less focal length than the former ; because diamond has a greater 
refracting power than glass. 

458. Itenmem of diUlDrent materlaL — It will be evident, from 
what has been expluned, that if two lenses be formed of materials 
having dififerent refracting powers, such for example as glass and 
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diamond, so as to have equal focal length, that which has greater 
refracting power will have the less convexity. 

If two lenses therefore be formed, having the same magnifying 
power, one of glass and the other of diamond, the latter will have 
less convexity than the former. 

From what has been explained on the subject of spherical 
aberration, it will be understood that the more convex a lens is, 
the less its diameter must be ; for if its diameter exceeds a certain 
limit relatively to its convexity, the spherical aberration will be- 
come so great, as to render all vision with it confused and indistinct. 
This is the reason why all lenses, of high magnifying power and 
short focal length, are necessarily small. 

But since the s[)herical aberration depends on, and increases 
with the convexity of the lens, other things being the same, it 
follows, that if two lenses, composed of difierent materials, have, 
equal focal lengths, that which has the less convexity will also 
have less spherical aberration. 

459. Diamond lenses. — Now since, according to what has been 
explained above, a diamond lens has less convexity than a glass 
lens of the same focal length, it will, if it have the same diameter, 
have less spherical aberration, or, what is the same, it will admit 
of being formed with a greater diameter, subject to the same 
aberration. 

In lenses of high magnifying powers, and which are consequently 
of small dimensions, any increase of the diameter which can be 
made, without being accompanied with an injurious increase of 
aberration, is attended with the advantage of transmitting more 
light from each point of the object to the eye, and therefore of 
rendering the object more distinctly visible. It was on this ac- 
count that, when single lenses of high magnifying power were, 
thought desirable, great efforts were made to form them of dia- 
mond, and other transparent gems having a refracting power 
greater than that of glass. 

Sir David Brewster, who first suggested the advantage of this, 
succeeded in getting lenses of great magnifying power, made of 
ruby and garnet ; he considered those made from the latter stone 
to surpass every other solid lens : the focal length of some of those 
made for him was less than the I -30th of an inch, the magnifying 
power being more than 300. 

All these and similar efforts made by Messrs. Pritchard and 
Varley, aided by the genius and science of the late Dr. Groring, 
have, however, happily for the progress of science, been subse- 
quently rendered unnecessary, by the invention of methods of pro- 
ducing good achromatic object glasses of high power for compound 
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micT0sco[ie3, to that the range of usefulness of simple micToscope^ 
or magnifj'ing glnsaea, ia now limited to uses and reBearchea in 
which comparatively low magnifyiiig powers are sufficient. 

The moat feeble class of mt^nifying glasses are those occasion- 
ally used for reading small type, by persons of very weak Bight; 
tbey cunsist of double convex lenaes of five or six inches focul 
length, and having, consequently, a magnifying power no greater 
than two { they are usually mounted in tortoise-shell or horn, with 
it handles. 



460. Igagnlllera tor ortuta. — Magnifiers of somewhat shorter 
focal length and lesa diameter, similurly mounted, are used by 
miniature-painters and engravers. 

Lenses having a focal length of about one inch, set in a horn 
cell, enlarged at one end like the wide end of a 
trumpet, the magnitude being made to corre- 
spond with the socket of the eye, as represented 
ia_fig. 2og., are used by watchmakers. The wide 
end, being inserted under the eyebrow, ia held in 
its position by the contraction of the musclea 
surrounding the eyeball, and the minute work 
> be examined, is held within an inch of the 
nailer end of the horn 




ignifying power o( such a glass, 
ited are used by jewellers, gem- 



the focal length be an inch, the 11 

for average eyes, will be ten. 
Glasses somewhat similarly moi 

sculptors, and oilier artists. 
To relieve the artist from the fatigue of holding the mag- 
nifier in the eye-socket 
or in the hund, a stand 
with a movable socket 
is sometimes resorted to, 
such as that represented 
inj(?. 2ID. A horizontal 
arm slides upon a vertical 
rod, upon which it can 
be fixed at any deaired 
height by a tightening 




a of t 



> joi 



nected together by a bnll 
and socket, by which they 
can be placed at any 
desired inclination ; at the 
extremity of the tower 
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BTm a fork lupportA a ring-iliaped socket, made to receive tlie 

461. Poeket mafnUara. — Yerj convenient pod^ magnifieTB 
axe mounted in tortoise- shell or horn caaei, in the form Bhown in 
_fig. 21 1. Lenses of different powers sre provided, whish tatj be 




used separatfily or together. When they are used together, 
however, the interpoaitiun of a diaphragm is necessary to diminish 
the effects of epHerical aberration by cutting off the Uteral 

Lenses thus mounted are well fitted for medical use, and for 
certiun researches in natural histor;. 



462. SUoroeeopeBi almpla Md oomponBd. — When still 
higher magnifjing powers are reijuired, the instrument takes the 
name of a microtcope 

Microscopes are of two kinds, lunpls and tompoiouL 

In the simple microscope, the object under examination ia 
viewed directij, eilher bj a simple or compound converging lens. 

In the compound microscope, an optical image of the object, 
produced upon an enlarged scale, is thus viewed. 

The use of single lenses, as simple microacopea, is rendered 
difficult bj the prevalence of aberration, which necessarilj attends 
great converging power. 

463. Coddlnfftsn l«iu. — One of the mast convenient forms of 
simple microscope, consisting of a ungle lens is that which has 
received the name of the Coddington lens, from its supposed 
invention bj the eminent mathematician of that name. Hie lens, 
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B however, ippeatB to have been one, 
of the numerouH contributiona of 
Sir Dsvid BrewaKr to optical 
Mieoce.* To form this leoa let a 
•olid b&ll or sphere of glass, about ^ 
inch in diameter, be cut round its 
equator, to ■■ to form round it an 
angular groove, leaving two epheri- 
cal aurfaoM on opposite sides uucut. 
The angular groove is then filled up 
with opaque matter, the drcular 
edge of the groove serving as a 
diaphragm betwcMi the two spheri- 
cal snriacea. A lection of such a 
lens is shown in ^. ilz^wliere ab 
and a' b' are the two spherical lor- 
faces left uncut, and a c V and 
B c B' the section of the angular 
groove filled with opaque matter. 
The course of the rays passing 
through it from anj point such as o, is shown hj the lines o o,and 
it will be evident from the mere inspection of the figure, that the 
effect of the lens upon the rajs will be precise! j the same, wherever 
the point may be placed ; this lens 
therefore, gives a large field equally 
well defined in all directions, and 
since it is no matter in what position 
it is held, it is very convenient as a 
hand and pocket glass ; it is usually 
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mounted in a small case, such as ii 



shown in _fig. 313., which t 
carried in the wustcoat pocket. 

464. BonHlato and tiipleta. — Magnifying glasses of low 
powers, such, for example, as those which range from j to 40, may 
be constructed with much advantage in one or the other of the 
above forms. When, however, higher powers are necessary, the 
use of such lenses, with very short focal length, is attended with 
much practical inconvenience, which has been removed by the use 
of magnifiers, consisting of two or more lenses combined. The 
combinations of this kind which are found most efficient, consist of 
two or three plano-convex lenses, with their convex udes toward* 
the eye ; tbesa are called doMeti and ^pUtt. 

' Sm Bnwsttr's " Optics," p. 470. 
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Sncfa a combination, when high powers are necessary, haa ■ersral advan- 
tages over an equivalent aingle lens. In the first place, the effect of spheri- 
cal aherrstion is much less ; and secondly, the object can be placed at a math 
greater distance from the anterior lens D D, and can consequently be mors 
conveniently manipulated, if it be desired to dissect it, or to submit it to any 
other process ; it can also be illuminated by a light thrown upon that side 
of il which is presented to the glass. This could not be done if it weiv nearly 
In contact with the glass, which mnst necessarily he the case by reason of 
its very short focal length, if a single lens ivere used. 



4.6;. mroUuton'a doableta. — It waa recommended bj Dr. 
WoUaBton, the inventor of these doublets, to give tbe two lensea 
composing them unequal focal lengths, that of e g being three 
times that of dd. 
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The lansea are usually eet in two thimbles, 

one of which acreiva inlj) the other, as shown in 

^. Z15., BO that they can be adjusted as to 

their mutual distance, so as t« produce the beat 

effect. When still higher powers are sought, 

Fi|. ii{. the lens B s is replaced by two plano-convex 

lenses, in contact, which taken together play 

QiQ part of the single lens d n in the doublet 1 this combination 

i« called the triplet. 

When ■ Tcry low magnifyinf; power is required, the lenses x b 
and s Dmay be separated, by unscrewing. 

466. XonnUiitr Ooubleta. — The lenses, whether of a doublet 
or a triplet, being thus 
properly mounted, 
[>edients must be adopt- 
ed to enable the obser- 
ver to apply them 
leniently to the object 
under examination The 
most simple method of 
effecting this would be 
to hold the lens to the 
L'ye with one hand, and 
to present the object 
before it at the proper 
distance with the other. 




But e 



I this [ 



would be necessary 
that the lens should be 
attached to a convenient 
handle, and unless the 
magnifying power were 
very low, the steadi- 
ness necessary to retain 
the object in the focus 
could not be imparted 
to it, and while the ob- 
servation would be un- 
satisfactory, the fatigue 
of the observer would 
be considerable. AVhen 
high powers are used, 
every motion of the ob- 
ject is as much magni- 
fied as the object ilseltj 
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and consequently in such cases the most extreme steadiness is 
indispensable. 

Whatever be the form of the mounting, therefore, it is necessary 
that the object should be supported by some piece attached to 
that by which the doublet itself is supported, so that it may be 
steadily held in the axis of the lenses, and that its distance from 
them may be varied at pleasure, by some smooth and easy motion, 
by which the observer can bring the object to the proper focus. 

One of the most convenient forms of mounting, for a common 
hand microscope is shown in^. 216. 

The doublet is inserted in a socket c made to fit it ; the screen b protects 
the eye from the light by which the object is illuminated ; an arm e is jointed 
at df so that it can be turned flat against a, when the instrument is not in 
use, and can be inclined to a, at any desired angle. This arm being round, 
a sliding tube/ is placed upon it, fixed to another tube at right angles to it, 
in which a vertical rod slides, to the upper end of which is attached a forceps 
h or any other convenient support of the object under examination. 

Several doublets or triplets of various powers may be provided, any of 
which may be inserted at pleasure in the socket c. 

When still greater steadiness is required, and greater bulk and 
higher price do not form an objection, the arm and socket bearing 
the doublet are fixed upon a vertical pillar, screwed to a table 
with proper accessories for adjusting the focus and illuminating 
the object. 

467. Cbevalier's moniitiiiff. — The arrangement adopted in 
the simple microscopes of Charles Chevalier, shown in ^, 217., 
may be taken as a general example of this class of mounting. 

The case in which the instrument is packed serves for its support wlien in 
use. A square brass pillar t t, screwed into the top of this case x, has a 
square groove cut along one of its sides, in which the square rod o is moved 
upwards and downwards by a rack and pinion r ; at the top of this rod,* a 
horizontal arm a is attached, at the end of which a socket is provided to 
receive the doublets ; several of which having difierent powers are supplied 
with the instrument. 

The object under observation is supported on the stage p, firmly attached 
to the upper end of the square pillar t t ; in this stage is a central hole, 
through which light is projected on its lower surface when the object is 
transparent, and the quantity of this light is modified by means of an opaque 
disc D, pierced with holes of difierent magnitudes. 

By turning this disc on its centre, any one of these holes may be brought 
under the object ; when the object is not transparent, the opening in the 
stage is stopped, and it is viewed by light thrown upon its upper surface. 

A square box b, sliding upon the pillar t t, with sufficient friction to 
maintain it at any height at which it is placed, carries a refiector m, by 
which light is projected upwards to the opening of the stage p, this light 
oeing more or less limited in quantity by the orifice of the diaphragm d, 
which is presented in its path. 
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Tn this iitstnimnit tha otiject Is bronght Into foctu, by moving t 
which cwrica the doablst up uid down, b; rnung of the rack and pi 




tbc siflge, support ng the objert, being fixed The same effect might be and 
ia ill some niicroacopeB, produced by moTins the stage, inpporting the objeLl, 

nocesesTT to keep the subject diasecteil immovable, and, therefore, not only 
to mainUin the sUge stationaiy, but to render it so solid and stable that it 
will bear (he pressure of both the hands of the operator while he manipulates 
the dissecting iDstruments. On this accoanC the stage Is often made larger 
than is represented in the figure, and supported by a separate pillar. 

Ilie arm a carrying the doublet Is also lometimea fixed in a squue socket 
DO the top of the rod O, so that it cao be moved to and fro in the socket, 
while the socket itaelf can be tamed upon the rod a; by this combination ot 
motions, the observer can with great convenience move the lens over every 
part of the object onder examination. 

Simple m^nifiera, with provisions unilar to these, are made by 
the principal opticians, Messrs. Rosb, Leland, and Powell, Smltli 
and Beck, Pritchard, Varley, and others. 

When the object has not Buffident transparencj to be seen b; 
light trsnamitted through it ftom below, it maj be illuminated bj 
a light thrown upon it from above b; a lamp or candle, and con- 
densed, if necessary, to obtain greater intensity, by means of a 
concave reflector or convex lens. 
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IV. The Compound Mioboscopb. 

468. This instrumeat, in its most simple form, consists of a 
magnifying lens or combination of lenses, by means of which an 
enlarged optical image of a minute object is produced, and another 
magnifying lens, or combination of lenses, by which such image is 
viewed, as an object would be by a simple microscope. 

The former is called the ohject glass, or objective, since it is 
always directed immediately to the object, which is placed very 
near to it ; and the latter the eye glass, or eye piece, inasmuch as 
the eye of the observer is applied to it, to view the magnified 
image of the object. 

469. &efraotinff miorosoope. — Such a combination will be 
more clearly understood by reference to Jig, 218., where o is the 
object, L L the object glass, and e e the eye glass. 




Fig. ii8. 

The object glass, l l, is a lens of very short focal length, and 
the object o is placed in its axis, a very little beyond its focus. 
According to what has been explained (i 58. et seg,), an image o o, 
of o, will be produced at a distance from the object glass l l, much 
greater than the distance of o from it : this image will be inverted 
with relation to the object ; its linear magnitude will be greater 
than that of the object, in the proportion of o i. to o l ; and conse- 
quently its superficial magnitude will be greater, in the proportion 
of the squares of these lines. 

The image o o, thus formed, may be considered as an object 
viewed through the magnifying glass b e, and all that has been 
explained, relating to the effect of such a lens, will be applicable 
in this case. The observer will adjust the eye glass e e, at such a 
dbtance from o o as will enable him to see the image most dis- 
tinctly, and the impression produced will be, that the image he 
looks at, is at that distance from his eye at which he would see 
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such an object most distinctly, without the interposition of any 
magnifying lens ; let this distance be that of a similar image o'o', 
and the impression will be that the object he beholds has the 
magnitude o' o'. 

The distance of most distinct vision with the naked eye, and the 
distance from the image at which the eye glass must^be placed tr> 
produce distinct vision, both vary for different eyes, but they vary 
almost exactly in the same proportion, so that the magnifying effect 
of the eye glass upon the image o o will be the same, whether the 
observer be long-sighted or short-sighted ; in estimating the mag- 
nifying power, therefore, of such a combination, we may consider, 
in all cases, the distance of the eye glass e e from the image o o to 
be equal to its focal length, and the distance of o' o' from the eye 
glass to be 10 inches. 

To estimate the entire amplifying effect of such a microscope, w*» 
have only to multiply the magnifying power of the object glass by 
that of the eye glass ; thus, for example, if the distance of the 
image o o from the object glass be 10 times as great as the dis- 
tance of the object from it, the linear dimensions of the image 
o o will be ten times greater than those of the object ; and if the 
focal length of the eye glass be \ an inch, the distance of most 
distinct vision being i o inches, the linear dimensions of o' o' 
will be 20 times those of o o, and therefore 200 times those 
of the object ; the linear magnifying power would in that case 
be 200, and, consequently, the superficial magnifying power 
40000. 

The eye and object glasses are usually mounted at the distance 
of 10 or 12 inches asunder, adjustments nevertheless being pro- 
videdy by which their mutual distance can be varied within certain 
limits. 

470. Field fflass. — A convex lens is generally interposed be- 
tween the object glass and eye glass, which, receiving the rays 
diverging from the former, before they form an image, has the 
effect of contracting the dimensions of the image, and at the same 
time increasing its brightness. The effect of such an intermediate 
lens will be understood by reference to^^^. 219/, where p p is the 
intermediate lens. If this lens f f were not interposed, the object 
glass L L would form an image of the object ci at 00; but this 
image being too large to be seen at once with any eye glass, a 
certain portion of its central parts would only be visible. The 
lens PF, however, receiving the rays before they arrive at the 
image o o, gives them increased convergence, and causes them to 
produce a smaller image o' o^, at a less distance from the object 
glass L L. The dimensions of this image are so small, 'that every 
part of it can be seen at once with the eye glass. <^l 
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The portion of the image which can be seen at once with the 
eye glass, is called \hQ field of view of the microscope. 
It is evident, from what has been stated, that the effect of the 




Fig. X19. 

lens F F is to increase the field of yiew, since by its means the 
entire image of the object can be seen, while without it^ inter- 
position the central parts only would be visible. 

The lens f f has, from this circumstance, been called the field 
lens. 

But the increase of the field is not the only effect of this arrange- 
ment. The light which would have been diffused over the surface 
of the larger image o o, is now collected upon that of the smaller 
image o' o' ; and the bri«;htness, therefore, will be increased in the 
same proportion as the surface of o o is greater than the surface 
of o' o', that is, in the proportion of the square of o o to the square 
of o' o'. 

Another effect of the field lens is to diminish the length of the 
microscope, for the eye glass, instead of being placed at its focal 
distance from o o, is now placed at the same distance from o' o'. 

47 1 . Reflectingr microscope. — In this brief exposition of the 
general principle of the microscope, the image, which is the inmie- 
diate subject of observation, is supposed to be produced by a con- 
vex lens ; such an image, however, may also be produced by a 
concave reflector, and being so produced, may be viewed with an 
eye glass, exactly in the same manner as when produced by a 
convex lens. 

Microscopes have accordingly been constructed upon this prin- 
ciple, and are distinguished as reflecting microscopes; those in 
which the image is produced by a lens being called refracting 
microscopes. 

The principle of a reflecting microscope will be understood by 
reference to fig, 220., where ll is the concave reflector, of which 
c is the centre ; the object o is placed towards the reflector, at a 
distance from c greater than half the radius, and an inverted 
image of it is formed at o o, which, as in the case of the refracting 
microscope, is looked at with an eye glass £ £. 
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The great improvements which have taken place within the last 
twenty years in the formation of the object glasses of refracting 
microscopes, have rendered these so very superior to reflecting 




fig. ua 



microscopes, that the latter class of instruments has fallen so com- 
pletely into disuse, that it will not be necessary here to notice them 
further. 

472. Conditions of efficiency. — In what has been explained, 
the general principle only of the microscope has been developed .- 
many important circumstances of detail upon which its efficiency 
mainly depends must now be noticed. 

These conditions are essentially identical with those necessary 
for the perfection of natural vision, and are consequently, — 
I ^, sufficient visual magnitude ; 2^, sufficient distinctness of 
delineation ; imd 3% sufficient illumination. 

The visual angle under which the image is seen will depend oq 
the magnitude of the image and the shortness of the focal length 
of the eye glass. The optical conditions which set practical limits 
to these will presently appear. 

The greater the visual angle is, the more perfect must be the 
distinctness of the image, both as respects delineation and colour, 
since all errors will necessarily be magnified in the exact propor- 
tion of the amplitude of the visual angle. 

The distinctness of the image as to form and colour will depend 
on the extent to which the aberrations, spherical and chromatic, 
are corrected by the material and form of the lenses. 

The expedients by which these aberrations are effaced have 
been already explained (164. et seq.^ and 207. et seq.). 

The illumination of the image will depend on conditions con- 
nected with the angular aperture of the object glass, which have 
also been already fully explained. 

473. Angular aperture. — The practical method of deter- 
mining the angular aperture is as follows ; — 
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L«t 11 m, ^g^ 111., b« [h« micr(>4cO|W, the object «iid being fixal upna a 
pivot, so thai tlio sye end vau be iiiuveiI over a ijcailuuted semicircle. L*t 
a amojl luinjnoiu oljjd^ such ax the llame or a candle, be placed in the di- 
rection T r, at Ihe diilaiice < f 6 or 3 Ifeet, bo Ihat tiie raya proceeding from it 
to the objci:! gloiig niny be Luiiudired as poralkl If the mii-roacope be 




directed) tonarils the cuidle, ull the jays will fall j>erpendlciUiirly or. Die 
object gUas. and will evidently puss llicough it to the eye glaiia. If tbe 

and more obliquelyon the abjectgluBs, anda leu and lesa number of Ihein 
irill pafs to the eye glass. 

When aucb a position as « m is given to the niicroacDj>e, those niys only 
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whi<ii fall npon the border of the object glass upon the ri<^ht of the observer 
will arrive at the eye glans, and the field of view will then appear, as shown 
9tj; half illuminated and half dark. If the miuroscope be moved beyond 
this position, the field will be entirely dark, no rays being transmitted to the 
eye glass. 

If the microscope, on the contrary, be moved to the other side of the gra- 
duated semicircle, the same appearances will be produced, and when it as- 
snmes the position mf m% the field will be again half illuminated, and beyond 
tliHt pcfint it will be dark. 

The arc of the graduated semicircle, included between the two positions 
m m and m' m% will then be the measure of the angular aperture of the 
•l)j|eet glass since that arc will correspond vnth the greatest obliquity, at 
which rays diverging from tlie object to the object glass, can pass through 
tba latter, so as to arrive at the eye glass. 

. 474^ To. produce perfect acliroinatiam. — From what has 
heen explained (207. et seq.), it is evident that compound object 
leiiBes may be produced by which an achromatic image will be 
Ibrmed ; but unless the lenses which form the eye piece, that is, 
the eje glass and the field glass, also form an achromatic combina- 
^tton* the chromatic aberration which has been effaced by the per- 
f^etion of the object glass will be more or less reproduced by the 
imperfection of the eye piece. 

This defect might, it is true, be remedied by making both 
liie field glass and eye glass achromatic ; but independently of 
Other objections to such an expedient, it would be needlessly ex- 
. pensive) and the same purpose is attained in a much more simple 
mumer ; since, by a suitable combination of lenses, differing in form 
Atid material, the dispersion produced by a simple converging lens 
ean be neutralised, so that the extreme coloured images, red and 
fillet, may be made to coalesce. It is easy to conceive that the 
forms of the lenses may be so modified as to produce, not the coin- 
cidence of these extreme images, but their interchange of position, 
so that the violet image which was nearest to the lens shall be most 
distant from it, and the red, which was most distant from it, shall 
be nearest to it. 

The chromatic aberration produced by a simple converging lens, 
in which the violet image is nearest to the lens, and the red most 
distant from it, being designated positive chromatic aberration, that 
of a Qompound converging lens, such as has been just described, 
in which the positive chromatic aben*ation is over corrected, 
and in which, consequently, the red image is nearest to, and the 
violet most distant from, the lens, is called negative chromatic 
aberration. 

It is evident that the forms of the component parts of a eom- 
ponnd lens, may always be such as to give it any required degree 
of negative chromatic aberration. 
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Now the lenses composing the eye piece, being simple converg- 
ing lenses, will necessarily have positive chromatic aberration. If 
the lenses composing the object piece be so formed and com- 
bined that they shall have a degree of negative chromatic aber- 
ration precisely equal to the positive chromatic aberration of the 
eye piece, it is plain that the two contrary aberrations will neu- 
tralise each other, and the result will be that the image seen 
through the eye piece will be, for all practical purposes, achro- 
matic. 

To make this more evident, let 1.1^ fig. 222., be the compound object glass, 
consisting of a double convex lens of crown glass, and a plane or convex lens 
of flint glass, formed so as to produce negative chromatic aberration ; let F f 
be the field glass, e e the eye glass, and o the object 

Let y y B B be the coloured images of the objects, which woold be pro- 
duced by L L, if F F were not interposed ; these images will be slightly con- 
cave towards l l, and since l l is supposed to have negative abertatioo, the 
red images B b will be nearest to it, and the violet ones, y y, most remote 
from it. 

But the rays which would converge upon the varioos points of these 
images being intercepted by the field glass f f, are rendered more conveifpent 
by it, and the images are accordingly formed nearer to it This lens, F f, 
tflso increases the convergence of the violet rays, which are most refran- 
gible, more than it increases that of the red rays, which a^ least refran- 
gible. The consequence of this is, that the violet and red images are 
brought closer together than they were, as shown in the figure j but still the 
violet images are more distant from f f than the red, so that the chromatic 
aberration of i. l and f f conjointly is still negative, though less than the 
aberration of l l alone. 

Tliere is another effect produced by the lens f f, whidi it is important 
to notice. The images produced by l i^ which were slightly concave 
towards f f, are changed in their form, so as to be slightly concave to- 
wards E K. 

In fine, then, the rays diverging from the images vJ b' \i y/, after passing 
through the eye glass k e, have their divergence diminished, so as to divei^ 
from more distant points, 1 1. The divergence of the violet rays, y y, being 
most refrangible, igrmost diminished, and that of the red rays, b b, being 
least refrangible, is least diminished. If their divergence were equally di- 
minished, a series of coloured images would be formed at 1 1, the violet being 
nearer, and the red farther from e e ; but the divergence of the violet, whidi 
is already greater than the red, is just so much greater than the latter, tlmt 
the difference of the effects of e e upon it is such as to bring the images 
together at 1 1. 

Thus it appears that the positive aberration of the eye glass b E is exactly 
equal to the negative aberration of l l and f f taken conjointly, so that tlie 
one exactly neutralises the other, all the coloured images coalescing at x i, 
and producing an image altogether exempt from chromatic aberration. 

There is another important effect produced by the eye glass ; the imai^ 
b' b' v' v^ which are slightly concave towards v. k, are rendered straight 
«nd fiat at 1 1. 
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Thus, it appears that, by this masterly combination, a multi- 
plicity of defects, chromatic, spherical, and distortive, are made, 
so to speak, to efface each other, and to give a result, practically 
speakin<r, exempt from all optical imperfection. 

There is still another source of inaccuracy which, though it is 
more mechanical than optical, demands a passing notice. AH the 
lenses composing the microscope require to be set in their re- 
spective tubes, so that their several axes shall be directed upon, 
the same strai<;ht line with the greatest mathematieal precision. 
This is what is called centring the lenses, and it is a process, 
in the case of microscopes, which demands the most masterly 
skill on the part of the workman. The slightest deviation 
from true centring would cause the images produced by the 
different lenses to be laterally displaced, one being thrown 
more or less to the right and the other to the leflb, or one up- 
wards and the other downwards; and even though the aber- 
rations should be perfectly effaced, the superposition of such 
displaced images would effectually destroy the efficiencj of tlie 
instrument. 

475. Compound object pieces. — In what precedes, we have, 
to simplify the explanation, supposed the object glass to consist 
of a single achromatic lens, a circumstance which never takes 
place except when very low powers are sufficient. A single lens, 
having a very high magnifying power, would have so short a 
focus and such great curvature, that it would be attended with 
great spherical aberration, independently of other objections; 
great powers therefore, have been obtaine<l by combining several 
achromatic lenses in the same object piece, so that the rays pro- 
ceeding from the object are successively reiracted by each of 
them, and the image submitted to the eye glass is the result of 
the whole. 

The optical effect of such a combination will be more clearly understood 
by reference to Jig. 223., where l l, l' l', and iJ* \J', represent a combination 
of three achromatic object glasses. 

Let o o be the object, placed a little within the focus / of the lens l l. 
The image of o o, produced by l l, would then be an imaginary one in 
the position ii; (158. et seq.). After passing through l l, the rays, there- 
fore, fall upon i/l', as if they diverged from the several points of the 
image i i, which may, therefore, be considered ad an object placed 
before the lens \J V. Let // be the focus of iJ 1/ ; the image of x i pro- 
duced by L/L/wiil therefore be imaginary, and will be at I'l'; the ray.% 
after passing through l/ V will fall upon V l/', as if they diverged fh>m the 
several points of i' i'. This image i' i' therefore may be considered as an 
object placed before the lens V \JK Let /"' be the focus of the lens ; the 
image of I'l' produced by \J'\!* will then be i'' i'^ and will be real; this 
will then, in fact, be the image transmitted to the eye piece* 
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To render the diagram 
more easy of comprehen- 
sion, we haTe not here at- 
tempted to represent the 
several distances in their 
proper proportions. 

The compound lenseti, nf 
which object pieces consist, 
are generally, as repre- 
sented in the figure, plane 
on the sides presented to- 
wards the object. This is 
attended, among other ad- 
vantages, with that of aU 
lowing a larger angle of 
aperture than fM>uld be nb- 
tained, if the surface pre- 
sented to the rays ditfei^- 
ing from the object were 

The extreme r»ys di- 
vei^ng from each point of 
tliP object, fall upon the 
surface of the object gloss 
wiih a greater and greater 
obliquity, as they approach 
its borders, and since there 
is an obliquity so extreme, 
that tlie chief part of the 
rays would not enter the 
glass at all, but would be 
reflected from it, the angle 

sarily be confined within 
9ui;h limits, that the rays 
passing through theborders 
of the lens will not be so ob- 
lique aa to fall under this 
condition. If the surface 
of the object glass pre- 
sented U> the object were 
convex, it is evident that 
the rajs diverging from an 
object at a given distance 
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from it, would fall upon its borders with greater obliquitj, than 
if it "were plane, and, consequently, such an object glass would 
allow of a less angle of aperture, than a plane or convex one with 
its plane side towards the object. 

476. A<Uiistinr object pieces. — Improvements have irecently 
been made in object glasses, by which angles of aperture have 
been obtained so great, as not to admit even of a plane surface 
being presented to the diverging pencil, and it has accordingly 
been found necessary, in such cases, to give the object glasses the 
meniscus form, the concave side being presented to the object. 
By this expedient angles of aperture have been obtained so great 
as 1 70° with a plane or convex glass ; the extreme of pencils 
having such an angle would fall upon the surface of the lens at 
angles of five degrees, and those of the lateral pencils at even 
less. With such obliquities the chief part of the rays would be 
reflected, and, consequently, the borders of the lens would be 
inefficient. 

The three achromatic lenses here described being mounted, so 
that their axes shall be precisely in the same straight line, con- 
stitute what is generally called an object glass, but which, 
perhaps, might with more convenience and propriety be denomi- 
nated an object piece. 

In the superior class of instruments, where magnifying power is 
pushed to so extreme a limit as 1 500 or 2000, the utmost preci- 
sion in the balance of the aberrations must necessarily be realised, 
since the slightest imperfection so prodigiously magnified would 
become injuriously apparent. 

477. Olass cover of slider achromatised. — The extreme 
degree of perfection, which has been attained in the best dass of 
microscopes may be imagined when it is stated that an object 
which is distinctly visible under a power of 1 500 or 2000, when 
it is exposed to the object glass uncovered, will be sensibly affected 
by aberration if a piece of glass, no more than the 1 00th of an 
inch in thickness, be laid upon i%* Infinitesimally small as is the 
aberration produced by such a glass film, it is sufficient, when mag- 
nified by such a power, to be perceptible, and to impair in a very 
sensible manner the distinctness of the image. 

As it has been found necessary, for the preservation of micro- 
scopic objects, to cover them with such thin films of glass, through 
which, consequently, they are viewed, adjustments are provided in 
microscopes with which the highest class of powers are supplied, 
by which even the small aberration di^ to these thin plates of glass, 
thus covering the objects, can be corrected. This is effected by 
mounting the lenses, which compose the triple object piece, in such 
a manner that their mutual distances, one from another, can be 
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Taried within certain small limits, by motions imparted to them by 
fine screws. This change of mutual distance produces a small 
eVect upon the aberrations, rendering their total results negative, 
to an extent equal to the small amount of positive aberl'ation, pro- 
duced by the thin glass which covers the object. 

478. Bye pieces* — The eye glass and the field glass are both 
plane or yonyex lenses, having their plane sides turned towards 
the eye ; they are set in opposite ends of a brass tube, varying 
in length from two inches downwards, according to their fucal 
lengths, the distance between them and, consequently, the length 
of the tube, being always equal to half the sum of their focal 
lengths. 

479. Use of TArions powers. — In the prosecution of micro- 
scopic researches, the use of very various magnifying powers is 
indispensable ; the higher powers would be as useless for the larger 
class of objects, as the lower ones for the smaller. But even for 
the same object, a complete analysis cannot be accomplished with- 
out the successive application of low and high powers : by low 
powers the observer is presented with a comprehensive view of the 
entire form and outline of the object under examination, just as 
an aeronaut who ascends to a certain altitude in the atmosphere 
obtains a general view of the country which would be altogether 
unattainable upon the level of the ground ; by applying succes- 
sively higher powers, as has been already explained, the smaller 
parts and minuter features of the object are gradually disclosed to 
view, just as the aeronaut, in gradually descending from his greatest 
altitude, obtains a view of objects which were first lost in the 
distance, but at the same time loses, by too great proximity, the 
general outline. 

The microscope makers, therefore, supply in all cases an assort- 
ment of powers, varying from 30 or 40 upwards ; observations 
requiring powers under 40, being more conveniently made with 
magnifying glasses or simple microscopes. For this purpose it is 
usual, with the best instruments, to furnish six or eight object 
pieces and three or four eye pieces, each eye piece being capable 
of being combined with each object piece. The number of powers 
thus supplied will be equal to the product of the number of object 
pieces, multiplied by the number of eye pieces. 

The powers, however, may still be further varied, by provisions 
for changing the distance between the object and eye pieces, 
within certain limits. For this purpose, the tube of the instru- 
ment is sometimes divided into two, one of which moves within the 
other, like the tube of a telescope, the motion being produced by a 
fine rack and pinion : in this case the eye piece is inserted in one 
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of the tubes, and the object piece in the other. B7 combintnf 
(bis proviiiion with ■ proper aasortment of object pieces and tje 
pieces, all possible gradations of power between the highest attain* 
able, and the lowest wliich is applicable, can be obtained. 

480. KacnltBde of fleld. — The actual magnitude of the apace 
which can be presented at once to tlie view of the observer, will 
vary with the inagnifjiog power; but in all cases it is entremely 
minute. Thus, with the lowest class of powers, where it is largest, 
it is a circular space, the diameter of which does not exceed the 
8tb or 10th of an inch; it follows, therefore, that no object, the 
extreme limits of whose linear magnitude exceed this, can be pre- 
sented at once to the view of the observer. Such objects can onlji 
be seen in their easembie, by means of less powerful niagaitjiog 
glasses, or with the naked ejc. 

481. The field of view, with powers from loo to 300, varies in 
diameter from tlie I <;th to tlie 4.ot!i of an inch ; from 300 to 500 
it varies from the 40th to the 70th of an inch; and from 500 to 
700 from the 7atb to the loo[h of an inch. 

It will thus be understood, that even with the moderate power 
of 700, an object to be included wholly within the field of view, 
must have a inn^itude such as may be 
included within a circle,' whose diameter 
does not exceed the looth of an inch. 
These observations will be more clearly 
appreciated by reference to the annexed 
diagram {Jig. 224), where a is a circle 
whose diameter is the 6th of an inch ; 
n one whose diameter is the I zth of an 
inch ; c the 25lh ; s the 50th ; and ■ the 
JOOtb. 

But when still higher powers are used, 
the actual dimensions of the entire space 
comprised within the field of view will be 

■ 1 so very minute, that an object which 

■ ^"° would fill it, and still more, smaller ob- 
jects included within it, would not only 
be altogether invisible to the naked eye, 

^ but would require considerable micro- 

' scopic power to enable the observer to 

see them at nil. 

The actual dimensions of the field of view, which correspond to 
each magnifying power, vary more or less in different instruments. 
Those which 1 have given above are taken from a microscope made 
by Charles Chevalier, which is in my possession. The difference, 
buwever, in this respect, between one instrument and another, is 
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uot considerable, and the above will serve as a fair illustration of 
the linuts of the field of instruments in general. 

The entire dimensions of the field of view, therefore, being so 
exceedingly minute, it will be easily understood that some diffi- 
culty will attend the process by which a small object, or any 
particular part of an object, can be brought within it : thus, with 
the moderate power of 500, the entire diameter of the field being no 
more than the 70th of an inch, a displacement of the object to that 
extent, or more, would throw it altogether out of view. If, there- 
fore, the object, or whatever supports it, be moved by the fingers, 
the sensibility of the touch must be such as to be capable of pro- 
ducing a displacement thus minute. 

If the object be greater in its entire dimensions than the field 
of view, — a circumstance which most frequently happens, — a part 
only of it can be exhibited at once to the observer ; and to enable 
him to take a survey of it, it would be necessary to impart to it, 
or to whatever supports it, such a motion as would make it pass 
across the field of view, as a diorama passes before the spectators, 
disclosing in slow succession all its parts, and leavings it in the 
power of the observer to arrest its progress at any desired moment, 
so as to retain any particular part under observation. 

The impracticability of imparting a motion so slow and regular, 
by the immediate application of the hand to the object, or its sup- 
port, will be very apparent, when it is considered that while the 
' entire object may not exceed a small fraction, say, for example, 
the 20th of an inch in diameter, the entire diameter of the field of 
view may be as much as 20 times less, so that only a 20th part of 
the diameter of the object would be in any given position comprised 
within it. 

482. Mecbantgfn to move an.d Uluminate the object. — 
These and similar circumstances have rendered it necessary, that 
the want of sufficient sensibility and delicacy of the touch in im- 
parting motion to the object, shall be supplied by a special me- 
chanism, by means of which the fingers are enabled to impart to 
the object, an infinitely slower and more regular motion, than they 
could give it without such an expedient. The means by which this 
is accomplished will be presently explained. 

We have seen that the intensity with which the microscopic 
image is illuminated, depends on the angle of aperture, other things 
being the same ; but however large that angle may be, when con- 
siderable magnifying power is used, it is necessary that the object 
itself should be much more intensely illuminated, than it would be 
by merely exposing it to the light of day, or that of the most 
brilliant lamp. It is therefoi^e necessary to provide expedients, 
by which a far more intense light can be thrown upon it. 
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483. To foewi tike tnvtnunent. — The instrument is said to be 
in focus when the observer is enabled to see with the eye glass the 
magnified image of the object with perfect distinctness ; this will 
take place provided the mutual distances between the eye piece, 
the object piece, and the object are suitably adjusted ; and this 
adjustment may be accomplished by moving any one of these three 
towards^or from the other two, while these last remain fixed : thus, 
for example, if the object and the object piece remain unmoved, 
the instrument may be brought into focus by moving the eye piece 
to or from the object piece. The rack and pinion, already de- 
scribed, which moves the tube in which the eye piece is inserted, 
can accomplish this. This provision, however, b not made in all 
microscopes. 

If the eye piece and the object be fixed, the instrument may be 
brought into focus, by moving the object piece to or from the 
object. To effect this, it would be necessary that the object piece 
should be inserted in a tube, moved by a rack and pinion, like that, 
of the eye piece. 

In fine, if the object piece and eye piece be both fixed, the 
instrument may be brought into focus by moving the object, or 
whatever supports it, to or from the object glass. 

All these methods are resorted to in the different forms in which 
microscopes are mounted by different makers. 

484. To render objects translucent. — Since nearly all 
material substances, when reduced to an extreme degree of 
tenuity, are more or less translucent, and since almost all micro- 
scopic objects have that degree of tenuity, by reason of their 
minuteness, it happens that nearly all of them are more or less 
translucent ; and where, in exceptional cases, a certain degree o£ 
opacity is found, it is removed without interfering with the struc- 
ture, by saturating the object with certain liquids, which increase 
its translucency, just as oil renders paper semi-transparent. The 
liquid which has been found most useful for this purpose, is one 
called Canada balsam. When the object is saturated with this 
liquid, it is laid upon a slip of glass, about two inches long and 
half an inch wide, and is covered with a small piece of very thin 
glass, made expressly for this purpose, the thickness in some cases 
not exceeding the looth of an inch. It is usual to envelop the 
oblong slip of glass, in the middle of which the object is thus 
mounted, with paper gummed round it, a small circular hole being 
lefl uncovered on both sides of the glass, in the centre of which 
the object lies. 

The slips of glass thus prepared, with the objects mounted upon 
them, are called, sliders; and the objects so mounted are so 
placed that the axis of the object piece shall be directed upon 
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that part of fhem which is submitted to observation, provisions 
being made to shift the position of the slider, so as to bring all 
parts of the object successively under observation. Further pro- 
visions are also made to throw a light upon the object, by which it 
will be seen as an object is on painted glass. 

•Since, however, there are some few objects which cannot be 
rendered translucent, expedients must be provided, by which they 
can be illuminated upon that side of them which is presented to 
the microscope. It is often necessary, also, even in the case of 
translucent objects, that they should be viewed by means of light 
thrown upon that side of them which is turned to the object glass. 

485. Kountiiigr and accessories. — These general observations 
being premised, we shall proceed to explain the method by which 
the optical part of the instrument is mounted, and the several 
accessories by which the object is supported, moved, and illu- 
minated. 

Let us suppose, for the present, that the eye piece e e, fig, 225., and the 
object piece 0, are mounted in a vertical tube, with whose axis a a a, the 
several axes of the lenses, accurately coincide. Let <i<i be a diaphragm, or 
blackened circular plate, with a hole in its centre, placed in the focus of the 
eye glass, by which all rays of light not necessary to form the image shall 
be intercepted. Let d be a milled head, by turning which the tube which 
carries the eye piece can be moved within certain limits to and from the 
object piece, and let ly be another milled head, by which the tube which 
carries the object piece can be moved within certain limits to and from the 
object, or by which the entire body b b of the microscope, carrying the object 
piece and eye piece, can be moved to and from the object. 

Let s s be a flat stage of blackened metal or wood, having a circular hole 
in its centre, as shown in plan at s' s', and let it be fixed by proper arrange- 
ments, so that the axis a a a of the microscope shall pass through the centre 
of the circular aperture, and so that its plane shall be at right angle to that 
axis. Let a slider, such as we have described above, upon which an object 
is mounte ^ be laid upon this stage, so that the object shall be in the centre 
of the hole, and therefore in the axis A a A of the microscope, as shown 
at 8/ s'. 

Let MM be a concave reflector, receiving light either from a lamp or a 
window, and reflecting it upwards towards the opening in the slider, in con- 
verging rays, so as to condense the light with more or less intensity upon 
the under side of the object ; if the convergence produced by m m be insuffi- 
cient, it may be augmented by the interposition of a convex lens c c. This 
may or may not be interposed, according as the object is smaller or greater, 
and requires a more or less intense illumination. 

The light thus thrown upon the lower side of the object, the latter, being 
sufficiently translucent, is rendered visible by it. 

If the object be opaque, it may be illuminated from above by several expe- 
dients ; being placed upon a blackened plate resting on the stage s a, light 
proceeding from a window or a lamp may be condensed upon it by a concave 
reflector m' m', or by a convex lens l l. These arrangements are only 
applicable when the object is at such a distance from the object piece, that 
the light reflected by m' m' or l l shall not be wholly or partially inter- 

A A 2 
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MpUd by th« object piece. Thia wonld ttlwajs be tbs cue, howarer, when 
rtty high powara are tued, uid vhen, conaequentlji the object mut be 
brmight veiy close ta tbe oly'ect piece. In tliat cam the object in aapported 
npona uull piece of blackened cork, or in b dirk cell of the fbim repreaented 
■tww; this sappoTt ia placed in the centre of th« opening of the stage, so 
■s not to intercept anybnt the central rajs reflected tVom MU; npon the end 
of the object piece e concave reflector, having a hole in ita centre, through 
which the object piece paraea, ia fixed ; the light proceeding irom u if, and 
fitlling upon this reSect«r, ie rejected by it, so as to converge npon the object, 



Id the illnmination of objects it is frequently necessary to limit, to a 

greater or less extent, the diameter of the pencil of light thrown from the 

reflector, h u, upon the object Although this may partly be accomplished 

by varying the distance of the reflector from the object, or by the interposi- 

tion of • convex lens, auch expedieata are not always the most convenient, 

^^^^^^ and a much more ready and eflectnal 

^^^^^^^^^^^ method of attaining this end Is supplied by 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^ providing below the stage, gs, a circular 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^k blnckened disc, capable of being tamed 

^V ^^^^^^^^^ upon ita centre in its own plane. This disc 

^K ^^^P^^B is piert^d with a number of holea of dif- 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^t fferent diameters, as ahovin in^ir- u^-, sad 

^^^^^^^t^^^^^^^Ki it is £0 mounted, tbat the openings in it, 

^^V ^^^^^^^V ^7 taming it round its centre, may be 

^^^t^J^L ^^^K brought aucceesively under tbe object 

^I^B^^Hkj^^^^^ This is easily done by fixing the centre of 

^^^^H|H|^^^ this disc at a distance from tbe centra of the 

^^^"^^^ stage, equal to the distance between the 

Fig.ufi. centre of the disc and the centres of the 

holes made in it 

This appoidage ia calkd the (£ie of dii^ragmt, and is of great nse in the 

illumiDatiou of objects, as will appear hereafter. 

Aa the effect of the illuminators varies not only with their distance from 
theobject,bat aleo with the direction in which tbe light directed from them 
fidla upon the object, provisiona are made in mounting the microecope, by 
which varioas positions may be given 10 them, so that the light may fU] 

487. XUomlnatinE Kppuratiu. — In the frame iu which the 
illuminator, u u, is mounted, it ia customarj to place two re- 
flectors, one at eaxih side, one concave and the other plane. Bj the 
former a converging, and by lie latter a parallel, pencil of light is 
reflected towards the object. 

In this general illustration we have supposed the axis of the inslmmect to 
be vertical! it may, however, have any direction whatever; but whatever 
N its diroction, the stage, s s, mnat always be at right angles and concentric 
with it. The eye piece and object piece are also supposed to be set in the 
■ama alralght tube, with their axes set in the same straight Una, lliis 
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arrangement^ though most commonly adopted, is neither necessarily nor 
always so. The tube which carries the eye piece may, on the contrary, 
be inclined at any desired angle with that which carries the object piece ; 
for this purpose it is only necessary to place in the angle formed by 
the two tubes a reflector, so inclined that the rays coming from the object 
piece shall be reflected along the axis of the tube which carries the eye 
piece. 

488. Kefbod of rendering axes of eye piece and object 
piece at rigrbt anffles. — Thus, for example, if the tube which 
carries the object piece be vertical, a plane reflector, m M,^g. 227., 
receiving the rays coming in a vertical direction from the object 
piece, will reflect them horizontally to the eye piece e e. 
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Fig. 118. 



Fig. M7. 

The same object would be attained ynth more advantage, and less loss of 
light, by means of a rectangular prism, a b c,^. 228., the vertical ray, B b 
being reflected by the back, ac, g( the prism in the horizontal direction 

Since a single reflection thus made produces an inverted image, it is some- 
times preferable to accomplish the object by two successive reflections, as 
shown in fg. 229., where the ray, a b, is successively reflected at b and c to 
the eye at d. And the same object may be attained more advantageously by 
means of a quadrangular prism, as shown in^. 230. 

Much practical convenience oflen arises from the adoption of 
this expedient ; thus, while the object tube is directed vertically 
downwards, to an object supported on a horizontal stage, or float- 
ing on or swimming in a liquid, the eye tube may be horizontal, 
so that the observer may look in the level direction. In this case 
the two tubes are fixed at right angles, the reflecting surface being 
placed at an angle of 45° with their axes. We shall see here- 
after a case in which, by the adoption of an oblique tube, several 
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observers inay at the same time, looking through difierent eye 
pieces, see the same object through one and the same object glass. 




— A 



Fig. 250, 



Fig. 229. 

489. The support and moTement of the object. — The ap- 
pendage of the microscope, adapted for the support of the object, 
called the stage, has been already described in its most simple 
form. 

Since every motion or disturbance by which the stage may be 
affected will necessarily be increased, when seen through the 
microscope, in the exact proportion of the magnifying power, it 
is of the utmost importance that it should be exempt from all 
tremor, and that it should have strength sufficient to bear, without 
flexure, the pressure of the hands in the manipulation of the 
object. When a high power is used, the focal adjustment of the 
instrument requires to be so exact, that a displacement of the 
object, which would be produced by the slightest pressure of the 
fingers upon a stage not very firmly supported, would throw it 
out of focus. 

Fine screws are applied, in various ways, to focus the instru- 
ment by varying, at pleasure, the distance between the stage and 
the object glass. Generally two classes of adjustment are pro- 
..vided for this purpose. The first, called the coarse adjustment, 
by which the stage is moved towards the body of the instrument, 
or the latter towards the stage with a quick motion, so as to bring 
the object approximately to the focus. Another much finer screw 
is provided, called the fine adjustment, which produces a much 
slower motion of the same .kind, by means of which the instrument 
is accurately focussed. 
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tbe Mav*. — Slov iQotioiM, m diCeroit 
directions, are imparted to the 
stage OD which the object is 
placed bj Bimilar means. These 
Btagei are Tariousl; coDstructed, 
I f, but generallj coDsiat of two or 
I ' more flat platea moTsble. one 
upon tlie other, bj meana of fine 
screws, one of which imparts a 
motion right and left, and the 
otber a motion backward and 
moved by milled heads placed at iba 



forward. These b 

edges sf the ats)ce, as shown inj^- 231 

In J^. i^£. a circular stage is shown, which is capable of b^n(^ 
turned in its own plane round its centre, while, bj means of the 
screws t and v", it can be moved transrersel; ia two direotions at 
right angles to each other 




491. VMisna (brnis of tbe Inatrament. — The methods of 

mounting microscopes, so as to adapt them to the coavenieace and 
the ease of observers, are very various, depending on the purposes 
to which they are applied, their price, the exigencies of the pur- 
chaser, and the skill, taste, and address of the maker. 

The qualities which it is desirable to confer upon the stand and 
mounting of the Instrument are, simplicity of construction, easy 
portability, smoothness and preciMon in the action of all the 
moving puts, and such combinations as may cause any tremor 
imparted to the stand to be distributed equally over every part 
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of t]ie mounting, "niese capital objectg are attuned wery com- 
pletelj in all the moimdngB of the best makers, British and 
tbreign. 

' 492. ^ronMiIuiftr^ uoiintlnr- — One of the moat itmple 
raodeU ibr the moonting of a compound microscope was contnTed 
bj Frauenhofer so earlj as 1S16, long before achromatic lenses 
were produced. This model, owing to its great simplicity, con- 
Tcnience, and cheapnesB, is still extensively used for the lower 
priced instruments, especiaUj bj tlie continental makers. 

Thtbodj of the imtmment is sttacbedto a vertkal pillar, j!^. 13], and its 
■xii ii permanently Tertical. It is tbcusml by a rack and pinioo, worked by 




obliqaity to the axis of the inBtrnmenC, and tb 
Hgbt npwarde to the obj«ct. One side of tt 



r is concave, and the 
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For the illamination of opaque objects, a lens is attached by a jointed arm 
to the upper part of the pillar, on which the instrument, is supported. 

M. Lerebours, of Paris, makes excellent microscopes on this 
models with a triple achromatic object piece and other ac<;es8ories, 
which he sells at the very moderate price of 90 francs (3/. 1 29.). 
Several thousands of these have been sold. 

Most of the better class of instruments are so mounted, that any 
direction whatever can be given to the axis of the body; Various 
mechanical expedients are used for accomplishing this, most of 
which are analogous to the methods of mounting telescopes. In 
some, the instrument with its appendages is supported upon two 
uprights of equal height by means of trunnions, which pass through 
its centre of gravity, so that it turns upon its supports like a 
transit instrument, the axis of the body being capable of assuming 
any inclination to the vertical. The observer, therefore, may at 
pleasure look obliquely or vertically downwards, or obliquely up- 
wards, as may suit his purpose. 

Similar motions are also produced by moimting the instrument 
upon a single pillar by means either of a cradle joint, such as is 
generally used for telescope stands, or a ball and socket. Stands 
of this form are attended with the advantages of offering great 
facility for moving the instrument horizontally round its axis. 

In the attainment of all these objects, as well as in the produc- 
tion of eye pieces and object pieces of capital excellence, the 
leading makers of London, Paris, Berlin, and Vienna, have ho- 
nourably rivalled each other, and it may be most truly said, to 
their credit, that if some have excelled others in particular parts 
of the instrument, there is not one who has not in some way or 
other contributed, by invention or contrivance, to the perfection 
either of the optical or mechanical parts. 

Much, however, is also due to the eminent philosophers and 
professors, who have more especially devoted their attention to 
those parts of science, in which the microscope is a necessary 
means of observation, and foremost among these is the patriarch 
of optical science, Sir David Brewster. It would be difficult to 
name the part of the instrument, or of its accessories or append- 
ages, for the improvement of which we are not deeply indebted 
to this eminent man. Among the more recent philosophers who 
have contributed to the advancement of micrography, and by 
whose researches and suggestions the makers have been guided, 
may be mentioned Messrs. Groring, Lister, Coddington, Quecketi 
Mandl, Dujardin, Le Baillif, Seguier, De la Rue, and numerous 
others. 

The eminent makers of the British and continental capitals are 
well known. Good instruments of the low priced sort are made 
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by nearly all the opticians ; but those who have more especially 
devoted their labours to the microscope, are Messrs. Koss, Smith, 
and Beck ; Powell and Lealand ; Pritchard, Varley, and Pillischer, 
in London ; Messrs. Nachet, Charles Chevalier, and George Ober- 
hauser, of Paris ; MM. Ploessel and Schieck, of Vienna ; and M. 
Pistor, of Berlin. 

Without the intention of assigning any relative precedence to 
these artists, we shall now present a brief description of some of 
the instruments, according as they are severally . mounted by 
them. 

493. Chevalier** universal microscope* — The mounting of 
this instrument ofiers many conveniences and advantages to the 
observer. 

A mahogany case x,fig. 234. (p. 356.), containing a drawer b, in which the 
instrument and its appendages are packed when, out of use. serves as its 
support. A strong brass pillar, c c, is firmly screwed into the top of the case, 
and upon this pillar the entire instrument is supported. 

The pillar c c sometimes is made in two lengths, which arc screwed one 
upon the other, by which means the height of the instrument may be varied 
at pleasure, either one or both lengths being used. 

An arm e c is attached by a joint at e to the summit of the pillar c c, so 
that it can be moved on the joint e with a hinge motion, and may thus be 
placed at any angle with the pillar c a In the figure it is represented at right 
angles with c c. 

To the middle d of the arm e c, a square brass bar d. f o is attached at 
right angles to e c, so that when e c is at right angles to c c, the bar d f o 
is parallel to c c. In the face of the bar d f o, which is presented to c c, a 
rack is cut. 

Two square pieces p and m are fitted to the bar d f o, and are moved at 
pleasure upwards and downwards upon it by means of pinions, having milled 
heads o and n. 

To the square piece p is attached the stage z, upon which the object is 
placed, and maintained in its position by two springs, one of which is showi? 
in the figure. This stage is provided with several adjustments, which have 
been already explained ; it will be sufficient for the present to observe that it 
is capable of being moved upwards and downwards with the square piece p, 
to which it is attached, by turning the milled head o, and that a slower 
motion, to give more exact adjustment, is imparted to it by a fine screw 
having a milled head at Q. 

To the square piece m is attached the illuminator h, on one side, k, of 
which is a concave reflector, and on the other, i, a smaller plane reflector. 
This illuminator has two motions, a horizontal or lateral one upon a joint at 
M, by- which it can be placed at pleasure either vertically under the centre 
of the stage z, or at a limited distance on one side or other of the vertical 
through the centre of the stage. The circular illuminator is suspended at 
two points diametrically opposite in a semicircular piece, and may be placed 
at any desired inclination to the vertical, and with either reflector upwards 
oy means of the milled head l 

From the lowest part of the pillar c a piece projects, having a cavity 
sorresponding with the size and form of the bar d f o, into which that bar 
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working in a rack. The eye piece s is inserted in this tube, and the eye is 
protected from the light by a circular blackened screen, seen edgeways in 
the figure. The rectangular tube v x is inserted by a bayonet-joint in the 
remote end of the body r, in which it is capable of being turned, so that the 
object tube x shall be horizontal, to enable the observer with greater 
facility to screw on or to change the object pieces at t. 

The body is attached to the bar e c by a joint at c, upon which it can be 
turned, by which means other positions can be given to the instrument. 

The position in which the instrument is generally used is that 
represented in the figure. Various other positions, however, may 
be given to it. Thus, the object piece may be directed upwards 
by turning the rectangular piece in the tube of the body, and the 
stage with its appendages in that case is placed above the object 
glass. This is convenient when chemical substances are observed, 
which by evaporation might tarnish the instrument. 

By the removal of the rectangular piece v x the object piece 
may be inserted directly in the tube of the body, so that its axis 
shall coincide with that of the body. By this arrangement the 
instrument may be placed with its axis vertical, or inclined to 
the vertical at any desired angle, by means of the joint e. 

494. Boss's improved microscope. — Mr. Ross holds a place 
in the 'foremost rank of philosophical artists, and deservedly enjoys 
an European celebrity. 

To his labours, perseverance, and genius, much of the perfection 
attained in the construction of object lenses is due. The ad- 
justing object piece, already described (477.), is one of his recent 
inventions. 

In the progressive improvement which the microscope has 
undergone in his hands, the stand and the mounting, with the 
provisions for the arrangement of the accessories, have of course 
been more or less modified from time to time, and are at present 
varied according to the price of the instrument and the purposes 
of the observer. 

We shall here give a short description of the most recent form 
given by him to his best instruments. 

Upon a tripod, 1, 1, {Jig. 235., p. 358.), are erected two upright pieces, 2, 2, 
strengthened by inside buttresses, 3. These uprights support a horizontal 
axis, 4, which passes nearly through the centre of gravity of the instrument, 
and upon which it turns, so that the axis of the body may be placed in any 
direction, — vertical, horizontal, or oblique. The square bar, 5, having a 
rack at the back, is moved in the box, 6, by the pinion, 7. The body, 8, is 
inserted in a ring at the end of the arm, 9, which latter is fixed upon a pin 
at the end of the rod, 5, upon which it turns, so as to remove at pleasure 
the object piece from over the stage, to change or clean the lenses. The 
arm 9, can be fixed in its position by the pin, whose milled head is 10. 

The instrument is focussed first by moving the body to and from the stage 
by means of the pinion, 7, and rack, 5, the adjustment being completed by 
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a much slower motion imparted to the body by the milled head, 1 1, which is 
connected with a screw and lever, by one revolution of which the body is 
moved through the 300th part of an inch. An elastic play is allowed to the 
body, so as to guard against injory by the accidental contact of the object 
piece with the slider. 

The usual rectangular motions are imparted to the stage, 12, through the 
extent of an inch, by the milled heads, 13, which act on pinions by which 
the racks are driven, which carry the stage right and left, and backward and 
forward. The illuminating mirror, 14, is supported in the usual way, so as 
to be placed at any desired angle with the axis of the instrument. Below the 
stage is fixed an arm, 15, capable of being moved up and down by rack and 
pinion. This arm supports a tube, 16, intended to receive apparatus to mo- 
dify the light transmitted by 14 to the object. Various apparatus for con- 
densing and otherwise modifying the illuminatiou are provided, which fit 
into this tube, 16. A motion of revolution round its axis is given to this 
tube by the milled head, 17. By these means, the efiect of oblique light can 
be shown on all parts of the object, A condenser, 18, inventecl by Mr. Gillet, 
of a peculiar construction, provided with a series oi' diaphragms formed in a 
conical ring, is inserted beneath the stage. 

Polarising apparatus, and other appendages, can also be attached to the 
secondary stage. 

With his largest and best instruments, Mr. Boss supplies four 
eye glasses and eight object glasses, by which thirty- two varieties 
of power and illumination may be obtained. The object glasses 
vary from 2 inches to a 1 2th of an inch in focal length, and 
from 1 2° to 1 70° in an^jular aperture. 

495. Messrs. Smitb and Beck's microscopes. — The largest 
and most efficient class of instruments constructed by these artists 
do not differ much in their mounting from those of Mr. Ross, 
above described. Like the latter, they are supported by a hori- 
zontal axis, between two strong vertical pillars, screwed into a 
tripod base. The instrument with its appendages, turning on the 
horizontal axis, can thus be placed at any obliquity whatever 
with the vertical. The coarse adjustment of this microscope is 
made by a rack and pinion, by which the entire body is moved to 
and from the stage. The object piece is set in a tube, which 
moves within the principal tube of the body, the motion being 
imparted to it by a fine screw with a milled head, which consti- 
tutes the fine adjustment. Two different kinds of stage are sup- 
plied, one called the lever stage, consisting of three plates of brass, 
the lowest of which is fixed, and the other two provided with 
guides and slides, and a lever by which they may be moved, to- 
gether or separately, in directions at right angles to each other ; 
the other form of stage also has two motions at right angles to 
each other, one produced by rack and pinion, and the other by a 
screw whose axis is carried across the stage, and is turned by the 
left hand, while the rack and pinion is turned by the right hand. 

Messrs. Smith and Beck also construct other forms of micro- 
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scope, which, though perfectly efficient, are cheaper and more 
simple. One of these is represented in fig, 236., the details of 
which will be easily understood after the explanations giyen 
above, without further description. 

496. Mr. Varley's miorosoope. — This artist has constructed 
instruments with provisions similar to those already described, 
but somewhat different in their form and details. He has, how- 
ever, recently introduced a microscope, which claims the ad- 
vantage of enabling the observer to examine living objects, such 
as animalcules, notwithstanding the inconvenience arising from 
their restless mobility causing them continually to escape from 
the field of view. The stage motion, with its appendages, con- 
trived by Mr. Varley, enables the observer, without difficulty, to 
pursue the object. 

He has also contrived a phial microscope, by which aquatic 
plants and animals can be conveniently observed. 

497. Ml IVacliet's miorosoopes. — ^ M. Nachet, of Paris, has 
acquired an European celebrity for the excellence of his instru- 
ments, and for the various inventions and improvements in their 
construction, by which he has extended their utility. He has 
constructed instruments in various forms, according to the uses 
to which they are to be applied and their price. For medical and 
chemical purposes, the body of the microscope slides in a vertical 
tube, the coarse adjustment being made by a rack and pinion, 
and the fine by a screw. The stage is firmly fixed under the 
object piece, at the top of a hollow cylinder, within which the 
illuminating apparatus and other appendages are included. 

One of the most recent novelties due to this eminent artist, is 
a form of microscope by which two or more observers may, at the 
same time, view the same object, thus conferring upon the com- 
mon microscope a part of the advantages which attend the solar 
microscope. This is accomplished by connecting two or more 
tubes, each containing its own eye piece, with a single tube con- 
taining an object piece ; it has been already shown that the axis 
of the tube containing the eye piece, may be placed at any desired 
inclination with that which contains the object piece, by placing 
in the angle formed by the two tubes, a reflector, or reflecting 
prism, in such a position, that the pencils of rays proceeding from 
the object piece shall be reflected to the eye piece, without other- 
wise deranging them. It is evident, therefore, that if the rays 
proceeding from the object piece could be at the same time re- 
ceived by two or more reflectors, so placed as to reflect them in 
two or more directions, they might be transmitted along two or 
more tubes in these directions to two or more eye pieces, through 
which the same object might thus be viewed at the same time, 

B B 
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and tbrougli the same object piece bj tiro or more difierent 

obserrera. 

A doable iostmrnent ot this description is shown in fy 137^ where A Is 
liie object piec« directed Terticaily downwarda on the BCage; above it ie a 
case, containing i tiiangutar prism which is no formed tliat the liehttedactcd 




from its left side shall pass along the asis of the riKlit-hand tuhe, and that 
reflected from its right side along Che ails of the left-hand tube, Obsarrera 
looking into eye glasses set in these tubes, wonld therefore tntU see the same 

It may perhaps be objected, that the focns vhich would init (he eje of one 
observer, would not suit the other ; the difference, however, between the focal 
■djnstnients of different eyes is always so inconsiderable, that it can be 
eqiulised by a small motion given to the tabes carrying the ^e pieces. 

Microscopes, Ba they are nsually mounted, reverse the objects, the top ap- 
pearing at the bottom, the right at the left, and n« Derui. This being fbnnd 
inconvenient in instramenCs used for dissection, where the motion (^ the 
hand and tlie scalpel of the operator woold be reversed, expedient* are pro- 
vided by which the image is redressed, and the object viewed in its nataral 
position. This is accomplished in tbe microscope represented in ^g, 137., by 
two prisms fixed at b h' in tbe tubes, which are placed at right angles 
to the lower prism a ; by this second reflection, the reversed image of the 
first reflection, being again reversed, is made to correspond with the natural 
positioD of the object. 

. 49S. iraelket'a Mnoctaar and aterAOSOOplo mteroaoopam. — 
ling variety of this form of iustnuuent, which maj be 
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called a biTtoctUar tmeroseope, u BhoiTii 
in j%-. 138. In thia case the two tubes, 
BC and b'c', containing the two eye 
pieces, are placed parallel to each other, 
the distance between them being regu- 
lated by the screws v v ; if this diatance be 
so adjusted as to correspond with the dis* 
tance between the eyes of the same indivi- 
dual, the microscope may be used with both 
eyes, in the same manner as a double opera 
glass. This has the advantage of giving 
a stronger appearance of relief to the ob- 
jects viewed, which is especially desirable 
foracerCainclassofobjectB,suchascrystalB. 

The same maker has recently con- 
structed microscopes of a like form, hav- 
ing the properties of the stereoscope. 

499. Triple loloroMiopei — A triple 
microscope, upon the principle above de- 




Fig.»|9. 

■cribed. Is shown in ^. 239,, where a is the object piece, B the- 
mulUpIe prism, and c, c', and c" the three eye tubes. 



JOO. Qoftdrnpla mloroacopth — A similar insti'ument, witli 

four eye tubes, iocluding figures to illustrat* the mode of obserring 
with it, is shown ia^^.z4o. 




Ft|.14D. 



One of tlie & 



mtagei of thli claas of instmnienti ia, that a profeMOr and 
ona or more ot hia pupils me.y view the procesa of a microBcopic diaaection 
which with a common mioroacopo would be impossible, and to which the eolar 
microscope would be inapplicable. MicTOtcopic dissectiona, in general, can 
only be exbibiled, to those who do not execute them, by their ultimate remits. 
Any phenomena which are developed in their progresa, can only he made 
known to others Ly description ; and it is not neceseary to aay how imperfect 
■uch a mode of communication muat be, compared with direct obiervKtioa. 






SOI. PrlBclple ol tbe InMrtuneitt. — The telescope ia an in. 
ttrtiment by means of which an object i* viewed distinctly which 
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cannot be so viewecl by the naked eye, by reason of its distance. 
The term is derived from two Greek words, tijAc (tel6), at a dvi^ 
tance, and ffKoveco, I view. 

Its principle is identical with that of the compound microscope. 
An optical image of the object to be viewed is produced by means 
of a concave reflector, or a converging lens; and this image is 
then submitted to observation with a microscope composed of one 
or more converging lenses. 

Telescopes consist, therefore, of two classes. Reflectors and 
Refractors; the image being produced in the former class by 
concave reflectors, and in the latter by lenses. 

502. Tbe Gregrorian relleotiiiff telescope. — A longitudinal 
section of this instrument is represented in ^. 241. ab is a 




Fig. 241. 

large concave speculum formed of an alloy of metals adapted to 
receive a high polish. A circular aperture is made in the centre, 
80 that the reflecting portion of the speculum is that part only 
which is outside the circular aperture. A second concave spe- 
culum c D is placed with its concavity in the other direction, at a 
distance from a b ^eater than the focal length of the great spe- 
culum. The eye piece t is placed in a smaller tube inserted in 
the greater one opposite the opening of the great speculum. 

The extremity of the great tube being open, and presented to- 
wards the object of observation, an inverted image of this object 
is formed at m n in the principal focus of the great speculum a b^ 
This image forms an object for the small speculum cd, and 
another image is formed in the conjugate focus »/ n'; this latter 
image being inverted with respect to m n, and therefore erect with 
respect to the object. 

The pencils proceeding from cd are sometimes brought to a 
focus by the interposition of a converging lens e, called a field 
glass (470.), but this is not necessary. 

The image m' n' is viewed by the eye glass p, which, as already 
explained, may be considered as a simple microscope. 

The telescope is mounted with proper apparatus, by which it 
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can be directed to the object, and by which its focus can be regu- 
lated. 

503. Cassegrrain's relleotingr telescope. — A longitudinal 
section of this instrument is given in^. 242. Its details are in 
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Fig. 242. 

all respects similar to the Gregorian reflector, except that the 
second speculum cd is convex, instead of being concave, and 
receives the pencils proceeding from ab before they come to a 
focus. It turns them back towards the eye piece, where an image 
is formed, as in the former case. 

504. xrewtonian rellectingr telescope. — A longitudinal sec- 
tion of this instrument is represented in^. 243., where ab is the 
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Fig. 24J. 

great speculum which would form an image of the object at m n 
in its principal focus. But the pencils, before they arrive at that 
point, being received upon a plane reflector c d, placed at an angle 
of 45** with the axis of the telescope, the image is formed at m' n' 
in a lateral tube inserted in the great tube, where it is viewed by 
an eye piece, as before explained. In this case the open end a of 
the great tube is directed towards the object, and the observer 
examines the object by looking in at the side of the telescope, in 
a direction at right angles to its length. 

In all these cases, the central rays of the pencils directed upon 
the great speculum are lost. In the Gregorian and Cassegrain, 
the central portion of the speculum is removed, and in the New- 
tonian telescope the central rays are intercepted by the plane 
reflector cd. 

505. Berscliers telescope. — The form of reflecting telescope 
which, until a recent epoch, had attained by far the greatest cele- 
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brity of anj that had been constructed, is that which was erected 
by Sir W. Herschel, and used by him with such signal success, 
as to render his name memorable in the history of astronomical 
science. Herschel, after having constructed a great number of 
reflecting telescopes on the Newtonian principle, varying from seven 
to twenty feet in length, aided by the patronage of George III., 
completed in 1 789 his celebrated telescope, forty feet in length, 
by which, on the very day it was coftipleted, he discovered the 
sixth satellite of Saturn. The great speculum of this telescope 
measured nearly flfty inches in diameter, its thickness being three 
inches and a half, and -its weight about half a ton. The open end 
of the telescope being directed to the point of the heavens under 
observation, and the speculum being fixed at its lower end, the 
observer is suspended in a chair, so as to be able to look over the 
lowest part of the edge of the opening. The speculum being a 
little inclined to the axis of the tube, the image is formed near 
the lowest point of the edge of the opening, where it is viewed by 
the observer with proper eye pieces. 

The quantity of light obtained by this prodigious speculum, 
enabled Sir W. Herschel to use magnifying powers which greatly 
exceeded any which before his time had been applied. He was 
thus enabled, in examining the fixed stars, to apply in some cases 
a magnifying power of 6450. 

This instrument is represented in fig, 244. (p. 368.). 

The instrument is mounted on a platform which revolves in 
azimuth on a series of rollers. The telescope is placed between 
four ladders, which serve the double purpose of a framework for 
its support and a convenient means of approaching the superior 
end of the great tube. These ladders are united at the top by 
being bolted to a cross bar, to which the pulleys are attached. 
By one system of pulleys the telescope is raised or lowered ; and 
by another the gallery or balcony in which the observer stands is 
also raised or lowered, so as to enable him to look into the tube. 
These pulleys are each worked by a windlass established on the 
platform below. The framing is strengthened by another system of 
diagonal ladders, as well as various masts and braces, which appear 
in the figure. The telescope is so mounted that it can be raised 
until its axis is vertical, so that an object in the zenith can be 
observed with it. The observer's gallery rests in grooves upon 
the ladders, and slides up and down easily and smoothly by the 
operation of the pulley, so that when the telescope tube is elevated, 
even to the zenith, the observer can ascend and descend at plea- 
sure, by signals given to the man at the windlass. A small staircase 
is placed near the foot of one of the principal ladders, by which 
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obflervers can mount into the gallery when it is let down to its 
lowest point. 

The total length of the telescope tube is 39 fl. 4 in., and its 
clear diameter 4 fl. 10 in. It is constructed entirely of iron. 
The great speculum is placed in the lower end of the tube, the 
apparatus for adjusting it being protected by the wooden struc- 
ture which appears in the figure. The diameter of the speculum 
is 4 ft., and the magnitude of its reflecting surface is consequently 
12*566 square feet. It contains 1050 lbs. of metal. 

The axis of the speculum is so inclined to that of the tube, 
that its focus is at about two inches from the lower edge of the 
upper mouth of the tube, so that the observer, standing in the 
gallery with his back to the object, and looking over the edge of 
the tube towards the speculum, can direct an eye piece, con- 
veniently mounted at that point, upon the image of the object of 
observation formed by reflection in the focus. 

Three persons are employed in conducting the observations : the 
observer, who stands in the gallery ; his amanuensis, who may 
either be in the gallery or in the wooden house below, receiving 
the dictation of the observer by a speaking tube ; and the person 
who works the windlass. 

506. Tbe lesser &<Mise telescope. — This instrument, with its 
mounting, is represented in fig, 245. The arrangements are so 
similar to those of the Herschelian instrument described above, 
that they will be easily understood from the plate without further 
description. The speculum is of 3 feet aperture, and 7*0686 square 
feet reflecting surface. The length of the telescope is 27 feet. It 
is erected upon the pleasure grounds at Parsonstown Castle, the 
seat of its illustrious constructor. The weight of metal in the 
speculum is about 1 3 cwt. 

507. Tbe greater Rosse telescope. — This stupendous instru- 
ment of celestial investigation, by far the largest and most powerful 
ever constructed, is represented in figs, 246. and 247., from draw- 
ings made for this work under the superintendence of his lordship 
himself. Fig, 247. presents a south, 2JaA.fig. 246. a north view of 
the instrument. 

The clear aperture is 6 ft., and consequently the magnitude of 
the reflecting surface is 28*274 square feet, being greater than 
that of Herschers great telescope in the ratio of 7 to 3. 

The instrument is at present used as a Newtonian telescope 
(504.) ; that is to say, the rays proceeding along the axis of the 
e;reat speculum are received at an angle of 45° upon a second 
small speculum, by which the focus is thrown towards the side of 
the tube where the eye piece is directed upon them. Provision is, 
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however, made to use the instrument also as an Herschellan tele- 
scope. 

The great tube is supported at the lower end upon a massive 
universal joint of cast iron, resting on a pier of stone work 
buried in the ground, and is so counterpoised as to be moved with 
great ease in declination. In all such instruments, when it is 
required to direct them to an object, they are first brought to the 
desired direction by some expedient capable of moving them more 
rapidly, and they are afterwards brought exactly upon the object 
by a slower and more delicate motion. In this case, the quick 
motion is given by a windlass, worked upon the ground by an 
assistant at the command of the observer. The slow motion is 
imparted by a mechanism placed under the hand of the observer. 

The extreme range of the telescope in right ' ascension, when 
directed to the equator, is I hour in time, or 1 5° in space ; but 
when directed to higher declinations, its range is more extensive. 

The tube is slung entirely by chains, and is perfectly steady, 
even in a gale of wind. 

When presented to the south, the tube can be lowered until it is 
nearly horizontal ; towards the north it can only be depressed to 
the altitude of the pole. The apparatus of suspension is so 
arranged that the instrument may be worked as an equatorial, 
and it is even intended to apply a clockwork mechanism to it. 

The horizontal axis of the great universal joint, by which the 
lower end is supported, carries an index pointing to polar distance, 
and playing on a graduated arc of 6 feet radius. By this means 
the telescope is easily set in polar distance. The same object is 
also attained, and with greater precision, by a 20-inch circle 
attached to the instrument. 

Two specula have been provided for the telescope, one of which 
contains 3^, and the other 4 tons of metal, the composition of which 
is 126 parts by weight of copper to 57^ of tin. 

The great tube is of wood, hooped with iron, and is 7 feet in 
diametei, and 52 in length. The side walls, 1 2 feet distant from the 
tube, are 72 feet in length, 48 feet in height on the outside, and 
56 feet on the inside. These walls are built in- the plane of the 
meridian. 

A strong semicircle of cast iron, about 85 feet in diameter, is 
firmly bolted to the inside face of the eastern wall, and is seen in 
Jig. 246. ; the telescope being connected with this circle by a strong 
, racked bar, furnbhed with friction rollers attached to the tube, 
so that the observer with a handle near the eye piece can move 
it on either side of the meridian to the distance of about 7^°, 
or half an hour of right ascension, on either side of an equatorial 
star. 
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The stairs and galleries for the observers are supported by the 
western pier. The first gallery commands a view of objects at an- 
altitude of 42® ; it consists of a «trong, light, prismatic framing, 
sliding between two ladders attached to the southern ends of the 
piers. It is counterpoised, and can be raised to any required 
position by a windlass. This gallery appears on the ground in 
fig, 247., between the two ladders, and the windlass by which it 
is elevated is shown in fi^, 246. Three other galleries are pro- 
vided at the summit of the western pier, which command the 
heavens to 5° below the pole ; each of these are supported by two 
beams, which run between grooved wheels, and are drawn forward 
by an elegant piece of mechanism. These galleries hold twelve 
persons. 

" I have enjoyed," says Sir David Brewster, " the great privilege 
of seeing this noble instrument, one of the most wonderful combi- 
nations of art and science that the world has yet seen. I have 
in the morning walked again and again, and ever with new delight, 
along its mystic tube, and in the evening, with its distinguished 
inventor, pondered over the marvellous sights which it discloses : 
the satellites, and belts, and rings of Saturn, — the old and new 
ring, which is advancing with its crest of waters to the body of 
the planet, — the rocks, and mountains, and valleys, and extinct 
volcanos of the moon, — the crescent of Venus, with its mountainous 
outline, — the systems of double and triple stars, — the nebulae and 
clusters of stars of every variety of shape, and those spiral nebular 
formations which baffle human comprehension, and constitute the 
greatest achievement in modem discovery." * 

508. ]Lassells* telescope. — This is a reflector, the speculum of 
which has a clear diameter of two feet, with twenty feet focal 
length. The speculum metal is an alloy of copper and tin, with a 
small proportion of white arsenic. Mr. Lassells uses sometimes a 
small two-inch speculum, and sometimes a prism, to deflect the 
image towards the eye glass. The deposition of dew upon the 
prism is prevented by attaching to it a case containing a small 
piece of heated lead. The telescope is erected under a revolving 
cupola of thirty feet in diameter, which carries a stage for the 
observer. With this instrument, which is the wqrk of Mr. Lassells 
himself, he has discovered four members of the solar system ; two 
satellites of Uranus, one of Saturn, and one of Neptune. 

The instrument was originally erected at Mr. Lassells* resi-- 
dence near Liverpool. In the latter part of 1852 he removed it 
to Malta, to obtain the advantages of a finer climate and a lower 
latitude. 

• Brewster's "Optics," p. 499. 
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509. Vasmjrtb's telescope. — This instrument, invented by 
Mr. James Nasmyth, is a combination of the reflecting telescopes 
of Cassegrain and Newton. The rays reflected from the great 
speculum are received either upon a small speculum or prism 
placed in the axis of the tube, between the focus and the great 
speculum. By this they are reflected at right angles, and the 
image is formed in a tube inserted in one of the trunnions upon 
which the instrument turns. The image is then viewed in the 
usual way by an eye piece. The advantage of this arrangement 
is, that while the great tube is moved in altitude, the lateral tube 
in the trunnion is fixed. The observer can, therefore, survey the 
whole meridian, or any other vertical circle, without changing his 
position. 

The instrument is moved in azimuth by means of a turn-table, 
like those used on railways for turning locomotive engines. The 
firame supporting the instrument, and the seat of the observer, are 
established upon a circular platform, which forms the upper sur- 
face of this turn-table, and by a simple and easy operation any 
desired azimuth can be given to it. 

Every requisite motion, both in altitude and azimuth, can be 
imparted to the tube by the observer himself. 

The length of the tube is twenty-eight feet, and Its diameter 
fifty-four inches. 

510. Tbe Galilean telescope. — Opera erlass. — This tele- 
scope, which takes its name from Galileo, by whom it was first 
used, is a refracting telescope, the principle of which is repre- 
sented in f^, 248. A B is the object glass, in the principal focus 




Fig. 248. 

of which, E, an inverted object of the image would be formed ; 
but before the pencils arrive at this point, they are received by a 
divergent lens c d, which, destroying their convergence, causes 
them to enter the eye parallel, as they would if they proceeded 
from an object at a considerable distance. 

The general direction of the axes of the pencils, however, is not 
changed, and the eye consequently receives them as if they had 
proceeded from an object at the same distance from the eye as the 
image mn is from the eye glass cd. The apparent magnitude, 
therefore, of the object as seen with the eye glass cd, is. measured 
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by the angle whicli the image m n subtends at the centre of the 
lens c D ; and the apparent magnitude of the object is equal to 
the angle which the same image subtends at the centre of the 
object glass a b. 

If, therefore, we divide the focal length of the object glass by 
the distance of the eye glass from the image, we shall then obtain 
the magnifying power. 

Let us suppose, for example, that the focal length of the object 
glass is fifly inches, that the focal length of the eye glass is one 
inch, and that the eye of the observer is adapted to the reception 
of parallel rays. In this case, the focal length of the object glass 
will be fifty times the distance of the eye glass from the image, 
and the telescope will magnify accordingly fifty times. But if the 
eye of the observer be adapted to the reception of diverging rays, 
then the eye glass cd must be removed further from the ^ image 
than its focal length, and, consequently, the magnifying power 
will be less than it would be for an eye adapted to parallel rays ; 
and if, on the contrary, the eye of the observer be adapted to 
converging rays, the eye glass must be moved near to the image, 
and the magnifying power will be greater. 

In all cases, the distance of the eye glass from the object glass 
is equal to the difference between their focal lengths, for eyes 
adapted to parallel rays. It is a little less for short-sighted, and 
a little more for long-sighted eyes. 

This form of telescope has long been disused for all purposes 
where very distant objects are observed. It is, however, still con- 
tinued with great convenience where the objects of observation 
are nearer, as in the case of opera glasses, which are nothing more 
than Gralilean telescopes. 

These instruments have lately been mounted in pairs, so as to 
enable the spectator to use both his eyes, as with spectacles. 

511. The astronomioal telescope. — This is the name given 
to a refracting telescope, consisting of two convergent lenses, one 
used as an object lens, to form an image of the object to be ob- 
served, and the other as a simple microscope, to examine this 
image. The principle of this instrument has been already suffi- 
ciently explained in the case of the compound microscope, from 
which it differs in nothing but in the proportion of its parts, a b, 
fig. 249., is the object glass ; an inverted image m n of the object 
M N is formed at its focus. 

This image is viewed by the eye piece cd, which for eyes 
adapted to parallel rays is placed at a distance from m n equal to 
its focal length. The image mn is seen under an angle equal to 
that which it subtends at the centre of the eye glass c d, and its 
apparent magnitude being equal to the angle which it subtends at 
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the centre of the object glass a b, it follows that the magnifying 
power of the instrument is found, by dividing the focal length of 
the object glass by the focal length of the eye glass. The image, 




Fig. 249. 

as seen in this instrument, is always inverted with respect to the 
object ; but as it is used for astronomical purposes, this is unim- 
portant. 

512. Terrestrial telescope. — When the telescope described 
above is applied to terrestrial objects, it exhibits them inverted. 
This is corrected by interposing between the eye and the image 
other lenses, by which a second image is formed, inverted with 
respect to the first, and therefore erect with respect to the object. 
This arrangement is represented in^. 250., where A b is the object 




Fig. 150. 



and lit n the first image which is inverted. A convergent lens c b is 
placed before this image, at a distance equal to its focal length ; 
consequently, the pencils proceeding from m w, after passing 
through c D, will emerge with their rays parallel. These pencils 
are received by another converging lens of equal focal length e r, 
by which they are again rendered convergent, and are made to 
form the image m^ n\ which is inverted with respect to m n, and 
erect with respect to the object. This image mf «' is viewed by 
the eye glass g h in the usual manner. 

513. Bye pieces. — In the preceding exposition of the prin- 
ciple of the telescope it has been assumed, provisionally, that the 
optical image of the object produced, in the case of reflectors by 
the speculum, and in the case of refractors by the object glass, is 
examined by means of a single converging lens. Such a method 
is always practicable, but much greater distinctness of definition 
and freedom from aberration is produced, by using eye pieces com- 
posed of two plano-convex lenses. 

c c 
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Such eye |nece> are of two kinda. One in which the image ii 
placed beyond the two lenses, and their effect is therefore, b; 
their combined action upon the pendla, to render them parallel : 
these are called poiitive eye pieces, and having been adopted by 
the celebrated Bamsden hi the telescopes conetructed by him, are 
sometimes designated by his name. 

In the other class of eye pieces the lens which is more distant 
from the eye receives the rays conver^j; from the object glass 
before they form an image, and, by increasing their convergence, 
the im^e b formed between the two lenses of the eye piece, and 
is viewed through the lens next i^e eye aa a simple oonTerg^g 
lens. This form is called the negative eye piece, and having been 
first adopted by Euyghens in his telescopes, is someUmes desig- 
nated by his name. 

514. VoiltlTe eye piece. — A positive eye piece, drawn npon 
A full scale, is shown ia_fig. zp., where 1. 1. and l' l' are the two 




plano-conves lenses; the plane side of the latter being turned 
towards the eye, and that of the ftrmer towards the object glass; 
Th^ convexities are conseqaently turned towards each other. 
Let oab be the axis of the telescope, and let ii be the image 
produced by the object glass at a distance from it equal to ita 
fncal length. The pencils of rays which diverge from i i will, 
after passing through the lens l u, be rendered less divergent, so 
that an imaginary image 1 1 will be produced at a greater distance 
from L L than i i, and this image will be viewed by the eye glass 
l' t'. One effect of the lens l l will be to bring rays upon if t', 
which would otherwise pass beyond its edges, by which means it 
enables .the observer to comprehend within his view a greater 
extent of the object. It is in this sense that the lens 1. 1. is said 
to augment the field of view, and is therefore called tba firld 
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glau t tlie tani 1/ 1/ being called the eye glau, and th^ combi- 
nation the eye piece. 

It is evident from what has been stated that the diBtance of the 
field glass from the objeut glaaa in Buoh an eye piece is greater 
than the focal length of the latter. 

515. WegrnXLve eye pteoB. — A aeotJon of a negatiTe ejc piece 
drawn on a full scale it repTesented in Jig. z J3. 




In this case the plane gidea of bath lenses are presented to the 
eye. The field glass i.l, placed at a diatAoce from the object 
glass less than the fooal length of the latteri receives the pencils of 
rays o' o' before they form an image Let 1 1 be the image which 
the object would have pioduoed, if the rays bad not been inter- 
cepted by I. L. This image will now be brought back and formed at 
ti nearer to 1.1^ and will have somewhat less dimensions. From 
this change of poution and magnitude a greater number of pencils 
proceeding from it will pass through the eye glass l'l' ; and the 
lens LI., having thus aa before the effect of enlar^g the field of 
view, is still called the field glass. 

Negative eye pieces have been generally adopted by preference 
by the most eminent continental opticians, and are constructed in 
general in the manner shown in the figure. A diaphragm, d d, is 
interposed between the lenses at the point where the image formed 
by the field lens is produced, and another diaphragm, e b, is placed 
in front of the eye glass. 

;[6. V«wer of er* pleoea. — By means ofthe fbrmnlK which 
have been already explained for the determination of the foci of 
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lenses, it will be easy to determine all the circumstances attending 
the application of eye pieces, whether positive or negative, when 
the curvatures of the lenses, their apertures, and the focal length 
of the object glass are severally given. It will, however, be more 
satisfactory here to give the practical rules which have been 
adopted by the most eminent makers, founded partly on theory 
and partly on practice, for determining the relations between the 
focal lengths of the several lenses and their relative distances, cor- 
responding to any proposed magnifying power. We shall accord- 
ingly give these rules as applied to negative eye pieces, 
Let ill = the magnifying power, 

o^the focal length of the object glass, 

F=the focal length of the field glass, 

B = the focal length of the eye glass. 

The following rules are those ^opted * 

m xr=2Xo; 

that is, the magnifying power multiplied by the focal length of the 
field glass will be equfd to twice the focal length of the object 
glass. 

If, therefore, it be required, with a given object glass, to find the 
focal length of the field glass necessary to produce a given mag- 
nifying power, it is only necessary to divide twice the focal length 
of the object glass by the magnifying power. 

If, on the other hand, it be required to find the magnifying 
power corresponding to a given field glass, it is only necessary to 
divide twice the focfd length of the object glass, by the focal length 
of the field glass. 

In all cases the focal length of the eye glass is one third of that 
of the field glass ; that is, 

B = i r. 

The distance between the field glass and the eye glass is two 
thirds of f. 

The aperture of the' field glass = ^ p. 

The aperture of the eye glass = i^ f. 

D D = ^ r. 

E E = ^ p. 

The distance of e e from 1/ j/ is = -f^ 7, and 

The distance of the eye from 1/ l' is ^ ^ 7. 

In the following table, the magnifying powers produced by four 
classes of eye pieces, in general use in the telescopes constructed 
by Frauenbofer and Cauchoiz, are given, which correspond to the 
several focal lengths of the object glasses given in the first column. 
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These rules have been adopted in the coDstructioD of the great 
tetescopes erected hj Frauenbofer at Mnnich, Dorpat, Fulkowa, 
in the United States, and elsewhere, and hj Caucboix in Tarious 
places ; the principal being the great telescope of Sir Jamee South, 
baling 11^ inches aperture and tS feet focal lengtli, and that of 
Mr. Cooper, of Sligo, having i s^ inches aperture and 24 feet focal 

The latter instrument is the largest refiwjtor hitherto con- 
stmcted, bearing a magnifying power of lOOo. The Dorpat tele- 
scope by Frauenbofer has 14 feet focal length and 9 inches 
aperture. 

517. VonlUeVa metliad of aetermlnlnt tbe iDB«nUyii>ir 

pownr or teleaoopBi. — This 

method, which is independent of 
anj calculation founded upon 
the focal length of tbe lenses, 
conusts in placing a white rule 
with black dlTiaioni at Jo or 
60 yards distance from the in- 
atrument. In front of the eye 
glass, a little plane metallic re- 
flector o (^.253.) is placed, 
pierced with a bole about the 
I oth of an inch in diameter to 
enable the eye to look throngb 
the eye glass. Near this is placed 
another plane reflector o', parallel 
to the first. When the inetm- 
ment is directed to the rule, the 
observer sees its image magnified 
by the telescope through the hole 
in o, and at ihe same time sees 
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the rule itself in its natmral magnitude by double reflection from 
the two reflectors ; the rays received upon o' being reflected to o, 
and thence to the eye. The two images of the rule, the one 
magnified and the other not, are thus seen superposed, and the 
observer can easily ascertain the relative proportion of their divi- 
sions. Thus, for example, if 20 divisions of the rule, as reflected 
by 0, be equal to one division of the rule as seen through the 
telescope, the magnifying power is 20. 

518. Mountiner of reflraotors. — The apparatus by which these 
large instruments are directed to any required points of the firma- 
ment, are very various, according to their magnitude and the 
circumstances under which they are applied. As an example, we 
have given in fig, 254. a representation of the mounting adopted 
by Cauchoix for his largest class of instruments. 

The instrument is placed in an angular bed u tc, supported upon 
a framing, c, of adequate strength. It is moved through a certain 
angle laterally by a pinion v, which works in a curved rack m m. 
When a greater lateral change of direction is required than can be 
obtained by this rack m m, the object is accomplished by shifting 
the position of the entire stand by means of the castors b b b. 

The instrument is moved vertically by means of a pair of 
winches « «, attached to the ends of an axle r, on which a pinion is 
fixed which works in a wheel fixed on the axle t^ upon the ends of 
which are two pinions, in which two endless chains, q q^ work ; 
these endless chains pass over rollers at the top and bottom of the 
frame, and being attached to a sliding piece o o, raise it and lower 
it. This sliding piece o o is jointed to a frame p d, which is hinged 
upon the frame c, the latter being itself hinged upon the top of 
the stand at v. When the frame d is raised or lowered, the fhmie 
c is also necessarily raised or lowered. The object glass is inserted 
in the upper end of the great tube e, and the eye piece in th6 lower 
end of the small tube m. Beside the great telescope ia a small 
telescope z, called a finder, the use of which is to enable the ob<p 
server with greater facility to direct the great telescope to any 
desired object. Owing to its small field of view, this process would 
be attended with some difficulty and delay if no such aid were 
liupplied ; but the small telescope z can be at once directed to an 
object, and since its axis is parallel to that of the great telescope, 
the axes of both instruments will always be directed to the same 
point ; so that when an object is brought into the centre of the 
field of the finder, it will also be in the centre of the field of the 
great telescope. 
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J 1 9. The magic I&Dtem is u optical inetrDment ulapted fur 
ezliibiting pictures, painted on glass in transparent oaloun, on a 
Urge scale hj means of magnifjing lenaoi. 
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It hta been shown (i $6., et *eg.) that when a pctnre, or otiier 
object, is placed in front of a convex lens, at a distance from it 
somewhat greater than its focal length, such picture or object wilt 
be reproduced upon a screen, placed at a certEun distance behind 
the lens, that distance being greater, the nearer the picture in Jront 
of the lens is to its principal focus. This u the prindple upon 
which the magic lantern is constructed. 

520. Coi&iia«a n>rm. — It varies in form and arrangement, 
according to its price and the circumstances under which it is 
used, but in general consists of a dark lantern, ^. 3;;., witbin 




which a strong lamp r is placed, having a bent chimney at the top, 

to allow the smoke and heated dr to escape, while the light is 
intercepted. 

la front of ihe lamp, and on a level with iti flames b tnbe is InMrted, fat 
which a large convex, lens i. is fixed, by means of which the light of tha 
lamp is coadensed upon the picture placed oppoeito the lens A, by sliding it 
through a groove, CD. From this mode of fixing the picture, the latter has 
generallj been called a "slider." la the tube thos projecting from the 
Unlam, another tube is fittsd aliding in it, as one tube of an open glaa 
slidea in the other. At the end of this second tnbe a convex leas b ii set, 
and the lube is so adjusted that the distance of b ftxim the picture shall be a 
little greater than the focal length of the lens b. A. large screen r, made 
of white canvas, which may be mach improved bj covering it with paper, is 
then placed at a distance ftom b, and at right angle to the axis of the Ima. 
By properly sdjosting the tube B, and the distance of tha sereen w, tlie pi<^ 
ture upon the slider in on will be repmdoced at s opon the screen, mi an 
enlarged scale. 

It must be observed, however, that as the picture will be Inverted, with 
relation to the object, it will be necessaiy to tarn the slider inODupcide 
down, in order to have the picture on the screen in its proper po(dtion. 

To increase the illumlaation of the slider, a concave reflector M V la 
ussall; placed behind the lamp, by which tha light projected npon the I«na 
A is Increaied, A better effect, however, may be prodnced by simply 
heading a sheet of white paper or pasteboard round the Iniide sarfaca ol 
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521. MairnUyinr power. — With the same lantern, and the 
same slider, a picture of any desired magnitude can be produced. 

To increase the picture, it is only necessary to posh in the lens b, so as to 
bring it closer to tiie slider, and to remove the screen f to a greater distance. 
But it must be remembered that every attempt to enlarge the picture will 
not only be attended with greater indistinctness, owing to spherical aberra- 
tion, and more appearance of colours at the edges of the figures, owing to 
chromatic aberration, but also the brightness of the picture will be greatly 
diminished, since it is evident that the greater the surfisce over which the 
light by which the slider is illuminated is diffused, the more faint, in the 
same proportion, will the picture on such surface be ; and, since the magni- 
tude oif such surface increases in the same proportion as the square of its linear 
dimensions, it follows that when the picture has double the height or width, 
it will be four times less bright. 

The body of the lantern should be large, so that it may not 
become inconveniently heated. The best oil should be burnt in 
the lamp, so as to diminish the smoke and disagreeable odour. 
The glass chimney of the lamp should be made as high as possible, 
and the wick should be of large calibre. 

522. The pictures on the sliders should be as large as possible, 
in order to ensure sufficient illumination on the screen. With a 
given magnitude of picture on the screen, and a given force of 
lamp, the illumination will be proportional to the magnitude of 
the slider. If a small slider be used to produce a picture on the 
screen of a given magnitude, the confusion arising from both 
kinds of aberration will be greater than if a larger one were 
used. 

523. There are two ways of exhibiting the pictures on a screen : 
in one, the lantern is placed in front of the screen, with the 
spectators ; in that case the picture is seen by the light reflected 
from the screen, after having been projected upon it by the 
lantern. 

Care should, therefore, be taken that no light shall penetrate 
through the screen, since all such light would be lost, and the 
picture on the screen would be proportionally more faint. A 
screen composed of muslin, or any other textile fabric, would in 
such case be defective, inasmuch as more or less of the light would 
penetrate it. The best sort of screen is one made of strong white 
paper, pasted on canvas, and stretched on a frame, as canvas b for 
a picture. 

When the magic lantern is used for purposes of amusement, 
rather than those of instruction, it is generally found desirable to 
use a semi-transparent screen, the lantern being mounted on one 
side of the screen, and the spectators placed on the other, as shown 
in fig, 256. In this case, the screen should be made of white 
musliu or fine calico, stretched upon a firame, its transparency 



bong incrased bj wetting it well with water. In wme 
mualia is prepared with wuc or oil, which maj be 
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Mve the trouble of wetting it, bat which in other respects doet 
nut Biuwer the purpoie better. 

524. Ptuntaanuwori*. — When the pictures are produced 
through a tranaparent screen, the ezhibit4)r, being concealed front 
the spectators, ma; tatke them varj in magnitude; firn graduallj 
increasing, and then graduallj' diminishing. This is accompiiihed 
hy moving the lantern graduall}' and alternately from uid to* 
wards the screen, varjing the focus daring the motitxi, to as to 
render the picture upon the screen alwaja distinct. 

Latoi mppoM, for exunple, tbat thenouleoftfae linc«n> 1« first placed In 
aetnal contact with tbe screen. Tba plctore on the Bcraen will then be «z- 
ceedingly sma!!, ud tha ipectatora, W whom ths screen is iuviaibie, will 
imaginfi the object to be at a great diatance. Let tbe exhibitor then more 
back the lantern slowly from the screen, keeping tbe focos conitantl; ad- 
josted, the picture on tbe screen will then be K™dDalI;r anlu;ged, and the 
impreaaion prodoeed on tbe apectaton will be, tbat i(a mcreaeed magnitode la 
produced by tbe gndoal approach of tbe object towards tham ; and so com- 
plete is this delneion, that the rapid increase of raagnitade of the picCnn 
aetaallj- startles even persoaa who are moat familiBr with the optical cauace 
which produce the ell^. It soDietlmea appears aa if the object woald ap- 
proach, as a« to come in actual collidon with the spectator. 

When tbe ob'ect leema thos to be broDght near the ^actator. It is made to 
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retire grjidii«ny by moving the lantern towards the screen, the effect being 
produced by the gradaal diminution of the image upon the screen, and this 
is continued until the nozzle of the lantern, coming again in contact with the 
screen, the object seems again to be lost in the distance, its magnitude being 
reduced to a mere point. The exhibitor seizes this moment to change the 
picture, displacing one slider by the introduction of another, a mancBuyre 
which, when adroitly performed, will escape the notice of the spectators. The 
sew picture is then exhibited in the same way. 

Effects of this kind have been denominated ** phantasmagoria,** 
from the Greek words ^aKrour/ta (phantasma), a spectre^ and ttyo* 
pao/uu (agoraomai), I meet. 

525. BiflsolTiniT views. — Interesting and amusing effects are 
produced by placing two lanterns of equal power, so as to throw 
pictures of precisely equal magnitude on the same part of the satne 
screen. A sliding cover is placed in front of the nozzle of each of 
the lanterns, and these are moved simultaneously in such a man- 
ner, that when the nozzle of one lantern is completely opened, 
that of the other is completely closed, so that, according as the 
former is gradually closed, the latter is gradually opened. 

To illustrate this class of effects, which always create an agreeable surprise* 
let us suppose that two sliders are placed in the lanterns, one representing a 
landscape by day, and the other representing precisely the same landscape 
by night, and let the nozzle of that which contains the day landscape be 
Opened, the other being closed : the picture on the screen will then represent 
the day landscape. If the covers of t)ie nozzles be now slowly moved, so ^at 
that of the lantern which shows the day landscape shall be gradually closed, 
and that of the other shall be gradually opened, the effect on the screen will 
be that the daylight will gradually decline, the view assuming, by slow de- 
grees, the appearance of approaching night This gradual change will go on, 
until the nozzle dT the lantern containing the day picture has been completely 
closed, and that containing the night picture completely opened, when the 
change from day to night will be accomplished, the picture on the screei 
being then a night landscape. 

The optical effect produced by two lanterns working together, 
called dissolving views, with which the public has been rendered 
familiar at several of the public institutions in London, depends 
on the alternate opening and closing of the nozzles of two lan- 
terns, in the manner here described. The mistiness and confusion 
which is exhibited in the gradual disappearance of the one view, 
and the gradual appearance of the other, arises from the circum- 
stance of the nozzles of both lanterns being partially open at the 
same moment, so that both views, funtly illuminated, are pro- 
tected upon the screen at the same time. The mixture of their 
outline and colours produces the mistiness and confusion, with 
which all spectators of such exhibitions are familiar. According 
as the nozzle of the lantern, which contains the disappearing view. 
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18 more and more closed, and that whicH cont^ns tbe appeari&g 
view more and more open, the latter becomes more and more dis- 
tinct, and becomes perfectly so, when the one lantern b completely 
closed, and the other is completely opened. 

526. ZUiiminatioii of pictures by gras and eleotrio liirlit.-— 
For family and school purposes, a good lamp is the most conve- 
nient means of illuminating the sliders ; but where exhibitions are 
produced before larger and adult audiences, other and more effec- 
tual means of illumination are resorted to. For several years, 
the lanterns by which dissolving views, and other effects, have 
been produced in the public exhibitions in London, have been 
illuminated by the oxy-hydrogen light. This light proceeds from 
a ball or cylinder of lime, rendered incandescent, or white hot, by 
the flame of a blow pipe, from which a mixture of oxygen and 
hydrogen gases, in the proportion in which these gases produce 
water, issues. 

It might be imagined that the light produced by a piece of 
solid matter like lime, however intensely heated, could never be 
brilliant enough to produce a strong illumination; nevertheless, 
the light radiated from the lime in this case, was the most intense 
artificial light which had ever been produced, until the invention 
of another, which we shall presently notice. 

In the oxy-hydrogen lanterns, the cylinder of lime is mounted 
so as to occupy the place of the flame of the lamp in the axis of 
the lenses. The flame of the blow pipe is projected upon that 
side of it which is presented towards the lenses, and since the 
lime, though it does not undergo combustion, is gradually wasted 
by the action of the flame, it is kept in slow revolution by clock- 
work, connected with the axis upon which it is supported, so as 
to present to the flame successively different parts of its surface. 

This method of illumination, though still continued, is greatly 
surpassed in splendour by that of the electric light, which has 
recently been applied to the magic lantern by M. Dubosc, the 
successor of M. Soleil, the celebrated Paris optician. 

The electric light is produced by bringing two pieces of charcoal, 
previously put in connection with the poles of a voltaic battery, 
nearly into contact ; the volta current will then pass from one to 
the other, the ends of the charcoal thus nearly in contact becom- 
ing incandescent, and emitting the most brilliant artificial light 
which has ever yet been produced. 

The method of mounting this illaminating apparatus in the lantem if 
shown in Jig. 257. 

The wires h k, being connected with the poles of the batteiy, are attached 
to two pieces of metal, the negative wire h communicating with the upper 
pencil of charcoal, e, and the positive wire k with the lower charcoal pencil, a. 
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Altboogh (he chucoal doei Dot, properly apeakinK, ondeTgo combiuCioii, 
it is gTBdoallj wasted, and when the points voold thus become tejn- 
rmted. the current Honld be suspended, and, therefore, the light woald 
cease. To prevent this, and to maintain tlw illnminBtion, an apparatos con- 
sisting of clockwork is provided ia the case F, by which the charcoal pencil, n, 
is kept nearly in contact with (he pencil, e, llie clockwork is so constrocted 
that iu motion ia goTemed bj the current 

M. DuboBC has contrived meaiiB, hj wUcli a uagle electric light 
will serve to illuminate at the same time two lanterns, placed side 
hj side for exhibition. Thii i^ accompliEhed bj placing the light 
between two reflectors, ao inclined that each reflects it in the 
directioD of the axis of one of the lantema. 
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VII. TbB SOLaK IflOKCMCOPI. 

As an instrument for popular and general instruction, the solar 
microscope holds a high place. Until recently, its use has been 
restricted in these climates, by the circumstance of bright sun- 
shine, and a room having a suitable aspect, being conditions indis- 
pensable for its performance. But by the substitution of the oxy- 
hydrogen light, and, more recently still, of the electric light, the 
utility and pleasure, derivable from this instrument of popular 
illustration, have been immensely extended. 

527^ The principle of the solar microscope is the same as that 
of the magic lantern already explained. 

The initravnent consists of two parts, essentially distinct oius flrom another : 
the first, the illuminating ; and the second, the magnifying part Since it 
is desired to exhibit a very enlarged optical image of a rery minute object, 
and since the light which is spread over the image can only be that which 
falls on the object, it is evident that the brightness of the image will be more 
faint than that of the object, in the exact proportion in which the surface of 
the former is greater than that of the latter. To illustrate this, let us suppose 
that the object exhibited is an insect, a quarter of an inch in length, and 
that it is magnified 40 times in its linear dimensions, the loigth of the 
optical image will then be 10 inches, and its surface will be 1600 times 
greater than that of the object The light, therefore, which illuminates the 
object, supposing the whole of it to be transmitted to the optical image, 
being diffused over a surface x6oo times greater, will be x6oo times more 
faint But, in fact, the whole of the light never is transmitted, a consider- 
able part of it being lost in various ways in passing from the object to the 
screen. The necessity, therefore, for very intense illumination in this instru- 
ment must be evident 

If these conditions were not borne in mind, it might appear that 
a magic lantern might be converted into such a microscope, by 
merely increasing the magnifying power of the lenses ; but the 
light of the lamp, which is sufficient to illuminate a picture mag- 
nified 10 or 12 times in its linear, and, therefore, fVom 100 to 
J 44 times in its superficial dimensions, would be utterly insuf- 
ficient, if it were rendered 1600 times more feeble. 

528. ZUmniBatliiir apparatiia. — The illuminating apparatus 
of the solar microscope consists of a large convex lens, upon which 
a cylindrical sunbeam of equal diameter is projected. This lens 
causes the rays of such a sunbeam to converge to a point, and 
they are received upon the object to be exhibited before their 
convergence to a focus, and at such a distance from the focus, 
that the entire object shall be illuminated by them. In fact, the 
rays may be considered as forming a cone which is cut at right 
angles to its axis by the slider upon which the object is fixed. 

Let c c, Jig. 258., be the condensing lens ; let f be the focus to which the 
rays would be made to converge, but being intercepted by the sliders^ they 
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kre cdUeeted npan ths small cinnlac opening o o in tha didBT, and in thb 
circtiUr opening the loull miciDicopic object to be exblbited ii minmUd 
between two Ihin piatei of glui. 




fil.ijB. 

Now, it Is evident tliit tlie intensity of the tight ihns projected npon th* 
otgect. will be gretter tlian that with which it would be illominated vithoat 
the iDterpositlon oT the lens cci in theexiet propoftion of the Eorface of the 
lens cctothe surfsce of the circular opening oo. Thus, for example, if lie 
diameter of the lens cc be 5 Inches, and the diemeler of the opening 00 
half an Inch, the diameter of the ieng vlllbe 10 times, and, therefore, its >nr- 
fact 100 times grHter then Ihet of the opening o Ol Id that case the object 
wonld be illiuninaled with a light jan 100 times more brilliant than if the 
nin's light fell directly npon it, witliout passing through the lens co. 

It is foand convenient in some cases to condense the light by means of two 
lenses. The cone of rays prDceedin)r from c migtit be leceived npon another 
condensing lens, hy which its convergence might Iw increased. The advan- 
tage of this arrangement is that the distance of the object frnm cc, and 
tberetbrs the length of (he microscope, is leidered less than it otherwlst 
wonld be. 

There is, hoirerer, one practical inconTenience U> be guarded 
ogainat in this amngement. Tlie lens c c, whicb condenses the 
tan'a light upon the object, also condense! itB heat, and if the 
same object be exposed in the instrument for anj considerable 
time, it would thus be injured or destrojed. This inconTenience 
majbe obviated bj the interposition of cert^n media, which, while 
they are pervious to the sun's light, are impervious to its heat ; 
such media are said to be athenuanous.* 

Bj the interposition of auch a medium, the object maj be pre- 
Tented from receiving anj increased temperature whatever. 

It happens that water, which is the most convenient medium 
for this purpose, is very imperfectlj perrious to heat, mid is ren- 
dered almost completelj athermanous by dissolving in it as much 
alum as it is capable of holdinfi; in solution. The object, there- 
fore, is perfect!; protected from the effecta of heat, bj placing 

* From the Grtek negative a (a), and "iw (tliBrmb) W<. 
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between the slider and the condensing lens a cell, consisting of 
two parallel plates of glass, fixed at about an inch asunder, and 
filled with such a saturated solution of alum. The light inter- 
cepted by this is altogether inconsiderable, while the whole of the 
heat is stopped by it* 

529. Mteffnifyiiiv apparatus. — The magnifying part of the 
solar microscope consists of an achromatic lens, or combination of 
lenses, of very short focal length ; this being brought before the 
object, at a distance from it a little greater than its focal length, 
will produce a highly magnified optical image of the object, upon 
a screen placed at a proper distance before it. 

In the case of the magic lantern, it is not indispensable to Incur 
the expense of achromatic lenses, and even the expedients to 
correct the spherical aberration are but little attended to. The 
magnifying powers used in that instrument not being great, and 
the object exhibited not requiring extreme accuracy of delinea- 
tion, the expense which would be incurred in producing large 
lenses free from the aberrations is not necessary. But in the 
case of microscopic objects, where great magnifying powers 
are applied, lenses in which the aberrations are not corrected 
would produce images so confused and indistinct as to be alto- 
gether useless. Achromatic combinations, therefore, in which the 
spherical aberrations are also corrected, are in this case indis- 
pensable. 

As in the magic lantern, the same lenses may be applied, so as 
to produce different magnifying efiTects. If the distance of the 
lenses from the object were so great as twice their focal length, 
the image would be projected upon the screen at a distance in front 
of the lens also equal to twice its focal length, and would in that 
case be exactly equal to the object, and consequently there would 
be no amplification at all. As the lenses, however, are moved 
nearer to the object, the distance at which the image would be 
formed and its magnitude would be increased, and this increase 
would go on without practical limit, until the distance of the lens 
from the object would become equal to its focal length, in which 
case the image, having been enlarged beyond bounds, would alto- 
gether disappear. 

In practice, therefore, the focus of the lens is brought to such a 
distance from the object, that the image upon the screen shall have 
a magnitude sufficient for all the purposes of exhibition. It is not 
desirable, however, in any case, to push the amplifying power of 
the instrument too far, because the illumination of the image in 
that case becomes inconveniently faint ; and if there be any causes 
of aberration uncorrected in the lenses, whether spherical or chro- 
matic, their efiects will be rendered more apparent* 
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530. iL^Justments. — In the mounting of the instrument, pro- 
visions are necessary for varying, within certain limits, the distance 
of the object, as well from the illuminating as from the amplifying 
lenses. If the object be very minute, it is necessary that it should 
be illuminated with proportionate intensity ; and, therefore, that it 
should be moved very near to the focus of the illuminating lens, 
c c. If it be larger, this position would, however, be unsuitable, 
inasmuch as the light would be collected upon a small part of it, to 
the exclusion of the remainder. In that case, therefore, the object 
must be brought farther in advance of the focus, f, of the illumi- 
nating lens, so as to intersect the cone at a point of greater section, 
and thus to receive a light which, though less intense, will be 
difiused over its entire surface. 

The amplification required will be greater in proportion as the 
object is smaller. For very minute objects, therefore, the ampli- 
fying lens must be brought nearer to the object, and the screen 
must be removed farther from it, while for larger objects the 
arrangement would be the reverse. 

531. Screen. — All that has been said on the subject of the 
screen in the case of the magic lantern will be applicable to the 
solar microscope, except that, in this case, the method of showing 
the object through a transparent screen is objectionable, because of 
the light which is lost by it, and for other reasons ; and, besides, it 
is useless, that method of exhibition being adapted only for phan- 
tasmagoria, and other similar subjects of amusement. 

532. In what has been explained above, it has been assumed that 
a beam of solar light is thrown upon the condensing lens c c, in 
the direction of its axis. Now it is evident that it could never 
happen that the natural direction of the sun*s rays would coincide 
with that of the axis of the tube of the microscope ; for, that axis 
being necessarily horizontal, or nearly so, the sun, to throw its rays 
parallel to it, should be in the horizon. Some expedient, there- 
fore, is necessary, by which the direction of a sunbeam can be 
changed at will, and thrown along the axis of the tube. 

The obvious method of accomplishing this is by means of a plate 
of common looking-glass; such a plate, being conveniently mounted 
in front of the condensing lens, may always have such a position 
given to it that it will reflect the sunbeam which will fall upon it 
in the direction of the axis of the tube. 

But since, by reason of its diurnal motion, the sun changes its 
position in the heavens from minute to minute, the position of the 
reflector, which at one time would throw the light in the proper 
direction, would cease to do so after the lapse of a short interval. 
A proper provision must be made, therefore, by which ihe position 
of the reflector may be changed from time to time with {the motion 
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between the slider and the condensing lens a cell, consisting of 
two parallel plates of glass, fixed at about an inch asunder, and 
filled with such a saturated solution of alum. The light inter- 
cepted by this is altogether inconsiderable, while the whole of th& 
heat is stopped by it* 

529. wirngtiitfiB^ apparatus. — The magnifying part of the 
solar microscope consists of an achromatic lens, or combination of 
lenses, of very short focal length ; this being brought before the 
object, at a distance from it a little greater than its focal length, 
will produce a highly magnified optical image of the object, upoa 
a screen placed at a proper distance before it. 

In the case of the magic lantern, it is not indispensable to incur 
the expense of achromatic lenses, and even the expedients to 
correct the spherical aberration are but little attended to. The 
magnifying powers used in that instrument not being great, and 
the object exhibited not requiring extreme accuracy of delinea- 
tion, the expense which would be incurred in producing large 
lenses free from the aberrations is not necessary. But in ^e 
case of microscopic objects, where great magnifying powers 
are applied, lenses in which the aberrations are not corrected 
would produce images so confused and indistinct as to be alto- 
gether useless. Achromatic combinations, therefore, in which the 
spherical aberrations are also corrected, are in this case indis- 
pensable. 

As in the magic lantern, the same lenses may be applied, so as 
to produce different magnifying effects. If the distance of the 
lenses from the object were so great as twice their focal length, 
the image would be projected upon the screen at a distance in front 
of the lens also equal to twice its focal length, and would in that 
case be exactly equal to the object, and consequently there would 
be no amplification at all. As the lenses, however, are moved 
nearer to the object, the distance at which the image would be 
formed and its magnitude would be increased, and this increase 
would go on without practical limit, until the distance of the lens 
from the object would become equal to its focal length, in which 
case the image, having been enlarged beyond bounds, would alto- 
gether disappear. 

In practice, therefore, the focus of the lens is brought to such a 
distance from the object, that the image upon the screen shall have 
a magnitude sufficient for all the purposes of exhibition. It is not 
desirable, however, in any case, to push the amplifying power of 
the instrument too far, because the illumination of the image in 
that case becomes inconveniently faint ; and if there be any causes 
of aberration uncorrected in the lenses, whether spherical or chro- 
matic, their effects will be rendered more apparent. 
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This mirror taraa ud * hinge, hy which it may b« inclined at an; duired 
angle to the axis of the tube ; and b provision ii aiao made bj which it can 
be turned nnind the axis, to that its plane may be presented in any deursd 




direction to the snn : a smaller rondenung tens ig interpoied, npoo -which the 
rayi. converging from c c, are received, and bv which, with inereaMd con- 
vergence, they are projected upon the opening o o in the alider a 8, in which 
the object ia monnted. 

The tube in which the slider e B is iiuertod, and which canlea the imaller 
condenier, slides within anolhar tube, in the end of which Ihe greater eon* 
denser c c is set. By this arrangement, the section of the cone of light, 
which ftllsDpon the opening o o, maybeTaried, according to the magnitiul* 
of the object. 

The amplifying lens, or lenses, ll, are conveniently monnted In a tnbe. 
which can be moved within certain limiti to or from the object, so is to ac- 
commodate the fbcos to tlie poslJan of the screen 1 1, upon which the imags 
is prtyectcd. 

After these explsnstians, the nider will have no difficult in compie- 
bending the instmment, as shown in perspective in Ji;. 159. 

A board, A A B B, is pierced by a large circolar apertnre, the diameter of 
which Is a little greater than that of the larger cimdensing lens; a square 
brass plate, aabb, to which the microscope is attached, is iciewed apon 
this board in snch a position that the condensing lens shall be concentric 
with the hole In it, and, conseqnenlly, that the axis of the instrument shall 
be at right angles to the board. 

The plane mirror u, by which the light of the nm ia reflected slcng the 
axis of the instmment, la monnted outaide the board aa bb, moving on a 
hinge, as already described ; and screws are provided at c &, by means ol 
which its inclination to the axis of the microscope can b« varied at plcasnre, 
and also by which it can be tamed round the axis, the screw which governs 
its motion nvovinif on the circular opening s □. By these means, whatever 
be the position at the snn in the hcBvens, snch a ponton can always be 
givm to the plane of the mirror, that the light m^ be reflected along the 
axis oT the microacopa. 

He great condensing lens is set in the larger end of the conical tnbe T, and 
the Itoer in the end U the cylindrical tnbe t* ; the latter tnbe bdng moved 
within the Ibrroer by an awaiting screw, which appean at it* ride. By the 
E>r, I 
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second condensing lens, the light is collected upon the opening in the slide, 
which is held between two plates v, pressed together with spiral springs. 

The tube t' consists of two parts, one moving within the other, like those 
of the telescope. 

The amplifying lenses are mounted in a brass ring, k, carried by the upright 
piece, I, so that its optical axis shall coincide with that of the illuminating 
apparatus. This optical part can be moved to and from the object, by means 
of a rack and pinion, f, attached to the piece h,' which slides in the box o. 

The structure and principle of the instrument being understood, it only 
remains to explain the method of using it. 

The room in which the operations are conducted should have sufficient 
depth to allow the space between the microscope and the screen, which is 
necessary for the formation of an image of the required magnitude. This 
space will vary with the magnifying power required, but in general lo orix 
ibet beyond the nozzle of the instrument is sufficient. The room should be 
rendered as dark as possible, to give effect to the image, which, however well 
illuminated, is always incomparably less bright than would be objects re- 
ceiving the light of day. The window 'shutters should therefore be carefully 
closed, and all the interstices between them stopped. If the room be pro- 
vided with window curtains, they should be let down and carefully drawn. 
In a word, every means should be adopted to exclude all light, except that 
which may enter through the microscope. 

An opening being provided in a convenient position in one of the window 
shutters, corresponding in magnitude with the aperture in the board a a, b b, 
the latter is screwed upon the window ishutter so that the two openings shall 
coincide. The mirror m will then be outside the window shutter, while the 
instrument and its appendages will be inside. The window selected should, 
of course, be one having such an exposure that the sun's rays can be re- 
flected by the mirror in the direction of the axis of the tube. 

To adjust the instrument, remove the piece k, which supports the slider, 
so that the light may pass unobstructed to the amplifying lens. By varying 
the position of the reflector m, by means of the milled heads c c/, a position 
will be found in which a uniformly illuminated disc will appear on the screen ; 
this disc may be rendered more clear and distinct by adjusting the instrument 
by means of the rack and pinion attached to the tube. 

When these preliminary adjustments are made, the piece n is replaced, and 
an object inserted in it ; the instrument being then more exactly focussed, a 
distinct image of the object, upon a lai^e scale, will be seen on the screen. 

The management of the instrument will vary with the nature of the object. 
If it be a very transparent one, a strong light thrown upon it would cause it 
almost to disappear. The light, therefore, in such case, must be so regulated 
as to produce the image in the most favourable manner, which may always 
easily be accomplished by moving the tube Tf in and out of the tube T, until 
the desired result is obtained. 

When the experiments are continued for any considerable interval, it will 
be necessary, from time to time, to accommodate the reflector m to the shift- 
ing position of the sun, which may always be done by the milled heads c d. 
This adjustment, however, might be superseded by mounting the mirror m 
upon an apparatus called a Heliostat, the effect of which is, to make the 
mirror move with the sun, by means of clockwork. Such an apparatus, 
however, is expensive, and the adjustment above described is attended with 
no great incoavenlence or difficulty. 
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VIII. Tbb Gas and Fhoto-Elbctrio Mickosoopba. 

534. A large proportion of the utility and pleasure derivable 
from the solar microscope is in these climates lost by the uncer- 
tainty and infrequency of sunshine. The invention of the oxy- 
hydrogen light, already described (526.), has rendered this 
interesting instrument independent of the sun. Its application 
to the solar microscope is in all respects similar to its use in 
the magic lantern. It is placed at a certain point in the axis of 
a large converging lens, at a distance from the centre of the lens 
greater than its focal length ; the lens by this means renders the 
rays diverging from the lime convergent, and they are generally 
received as in the solar microscope upon a second converging lens 
of smaller diameter, by which they are collected upon the object 
to be illuminated. 

535. A mechanism of clockwork is usually provided to keep 
the pencil of lime in a state of slow revolution, so that it shall be 
evenly worn over its entire surface. 

536. The pboto-eleotrie mlorosoope. — A great improve- 
ment, however, has been more recently introduced by the substi- 
tution of the electric for oxy-hydrogen light. The application of 
this expedient to the magic lantern has been already explained, 
(526.), but in its application to the microscope, several pro- 
visions have been introduced to insure its uniformity and continu- 
ance, which merit notice. 

537. Xts lUnminatiiiff apparatiui. — The illununating ap- 
paratus of the photo-electric microscope in its most improved form 
is represented in ^. 261., where t is a large converging lens, 
which corresponds with the great illuminating lens cc, (Jig, 260.), 
in the solar microscope. 

The pencils of charcoal a and &, which produce the light, are so mounted 
that the point of greatest splendour shall be accurately in the axis of the 
lens t, and that their extremities are kept constantly at that distance from 
each other which produces light of the greatest brilliancy. For this purpose 
provisions are made by which the points of these pencils, according as the}" 
are worn away by the action of Uie voltaic current are moved towards 
each other, but at the same time are prevented from approaching each 
other closer than that limit of distance, which gives the light the greatest 
splendour. 

The pencils a and h are fixed in sockets e and d, which are urged towards 
each other by spiral springs in the same manner as the candles in carriage 
lamps are pushed upwards. These springs, however, are controlled and 
prevented from acting upon the pencils of charcoali except when the 
light declines in splendour by the distance between the charcoal points 
becoming too great This is accomplished by the following ingenious 
expedient : — 
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The Vting* "* cwitialled b^ ■ datant wbich ii plu«d in eoontctian with 

the oontict piece of > nfficieutly poweifal electro-nuignol, the wire cpU 
■r which li pUeed Id the cinoit of electric currcDt which pwwi between 
tht durcoil point!. Bo long ea (his cnirent flowi with loSdaiit inleuiity, 
the light prodnced will bare the necessary iplendonr. snd the electric meg- 
net will be rendered ao paweiful thsl it will bold the contact piece iqion its 
poles, and the piece, so long aa it ii thna held, will heap the detent in ueh • 
poeitlon as to prevent the springs from acting on the charcoal pencils. Bat 
when bj raaaon of the waste of the charcoal hj the action of the cntrent, 
the distance between the pointa of the peneili is ondaly increased, the liubt 
decline* in iplendoor, and the current passing with diScoltj between the 
pencil^ loaas some degree of its intenaity. At the same time the electro- 
magnet loses in a proportlonata degree its attracting force, and, letting go 
the contact piece, allows the springs to act upon the pencils and move them 
towards each other. Aa they approach each other the cninnt is te-estii- 
bliabed, the splendour of the light reat(ired,and the electro-magnet receiving 
ila attractire force draws to it the contact piece, and stops the action of tha 
•prints upon the pencils. 

Hie condneting wires of tha voltaic battei7, which nsnall; consiiti of from 
60 to lOo paira npon Grore's or Bonsen's aystem, are connected with tha 
tharcnal pendla by the aciewi/and g, the poaitiTe pole being uanAlly con- 
iteclad with g, and the negative with^ From f the current is carried by a 
condneting wire to the coils of the electro-magnet t, after paaaing throngh 
Which it ia condocted to the support e of the lower charcoal pencil £. The cur- 
rent from the negative nireat/ia carried through the tube &,iDanlBled at its 
lowest part over pulleys to the socket 1^ and thence to the charcoal pencil n. 
If the t)n> pencils a and b be separated from each other by a certain limit of 
ditfance. the current will be wholly suspended. Aa they approach each other 
it will flow with an intensity increasing a* the dist^mce between the points 
of the pencils is diminished ; and, aa before stated, the flow of the cnrTCDt is 
attended with a strong erolntion of light, the splendour of which attains a 
maximom degree when the pencils are placed at a certain distance asunder. 
A side view of the mechanism by which the pencils are moved, is given 
•n a larger scale in Jig. 161., where o is the axis npon which are placed 
several wheell^ some of which are £ied 
I so asto move with the axiB,aad the othera 
I are merely held on it br friction. Tha 
barrel fi| containing the mamspring, which 
is the moving power, is fixed upon the 
axis a, while the two pulleys c and d are 
held upon it by friction only. Upon the 
pulley e is rolled the uhain, by which the 
lower pencil b (Jig. ifii-), ia moved, and 
upon the pulley ifis rolled the chain which 
moves the pencil d. It will be easily per- 
ceived, from Jig. i6l, how these chuina, 
after having passed over the InUrmcdiala 
pulleys, are connected, one with the pen- 
cil b, and the other with the pencil a 
ftrhen the mainapring in b (jg. i6i.> 
has been liberated by the electro mafFnet 
*''<■''*• the pencils are moved towards each ctheri 
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but since ihej an not eqnallj worn away, thej mnst not be moved towards 
each other through equal spaces, since in that case the focns of light woald 
be remoyed from the axis of the illnminating lens i, (Jig. 261.). The pn>* 
vision bj which M. Dnbosc has contrived to regulate this motion of ihe 
pencils, is as follows : — The wheel d has a variable diameter. It is made of 
two plates, one carrying six radii, jointed near the centre, whose free ex- 
tremities render the circumference of the wheel greater or less according as 
th^ are less or more inclined. The other plate has six oblique slits, in 
which six pins move attached to the free extremities of the radii Thus, by 
turning this latter plate, the radii are opened or closed, and the circumference 
rendered greater or less. A watch spring fixed to one of these pins, and 
making about a turn and a half, supports itself upon the others and forms the 
groove of the pulley. The chain attached to the othw extremity of this 
spring keeps it in its place. 

'A provision is made by which the relative diameters of the two pulleys 
shall be regulated, according to the relative rate of waste of the two char* 
coal pencils. When the upper pencil wastes faster than the lower, the dia- 
meter of the pulley upon which the chain which moves it is coiled, is ren- 
dered greater than that of the other pulley, and when the lower pencil wastes 
faster, the contrary relation is established. When the pencils are brought 
to the proper distance, the detent connected with the contact piece of the 
electro-magnet stops the motion of the pulleys, and the splendour of the 
light is maintained steady and uniform. 

538. Zzperiments performed with it. — All the experiments 
made with a common solar microscope can be reproduced with this 
apparatus. If it be desired, for example, to make the well known 
experiments upon the decomposition and recomposition of light, 
the usual apparatus of prisms and their accessories are presented 
to the pencil of light issuing from the lens t (fig, 261 .), and in like 





Fig. 163. Flff. x64. 

manner all the phenomena of diffraction, inflection, and polarisa- 
f ion, can be experimentally illustrated. 

. Among the most curious experiments made with this apparatus 
are those in which the magnified image of the electric light itself 
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is thrown upon the screen. In this manner we are enabled ac- 
tually to see the ponderable molecules of the charcoal, passing 
between the points of the pencils, as shown in Jig. 263 , and if we 
take for the positive pole a small charcoal cup, in which are placed 
successiyely small pieces of the substances upon which experi- 
ments are to be made, such as platinum, gold, silver, &c., they will 
•be observed to be successively liquefied and vaporised, producing 
flames of various and beautiful colours. These several flames may 
be analysed in the usual way by prisms, and nothing can be more 
curious and interesting than the difference found to prevail between 
the physical character of their lights and those of the corre- 
eponding tints of solar light. 

IX. Thb Cambr* Obicura.* 

539. This is an instrument of extensive utility in the arts of 
design ; by it the process of drawing is reduced to that of mere 
tracing, and its use has of late been greatly extended by its appli« 
cation in the art of photography. 

We have already explained (i 56. et seq,) that if a convex lens, 
or any equivalent optical combination, be presented to a distant 
object, such as a landscape, an inverted image of that object, with 
its proper outline and colours, will be produced at the principal 
focus of the lens. Let us suppose, for example, that the window- 
shutters of a chamber being closed, so as to exclude the light, a 
hole be made in them, in which a convex lens is inserted : let a 
screen made of white paper be then placed at a distance from the 
lens, equal to its focal length, and at right angles to its axis ; a 
small picture will be seen upon the screen, representing the view 
facing the window to which the axis of the lens is directed ; this 
picture will be delineated in its proper colours, and all moving 
objects, such as carriages or pedestrians, the smoke from the chim- 
neys, and the clouds upon the sky, will be seen moving upon it with 
their proper motions. The picture, however, will be inverted, both 
vertically and laterally, the sky being below and the ground above; 
trees and buildings will have their tops downwards ; vehicles will 
move with their wheels, and pedestrians with their feet, upwards ; 
objects on the right of the landscape will be on the left of the pic- 
ture, and vice versa ; and all motions will be reversed in direction, 
objects moving to the left appearing to move to the right, and those 
which fall, appearing to rise. 

This remarkable optical phenomenon was discovered in about 
the middle of the sixteenth century, by Baptista-Porta, a Nea- 
politan philosopher, and it was not long before it assumed a variety 

* Two Latin words, signifying **a dark chamber." 
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of fbnni, more or leai lueful; the uame eamtra ofifcara was given 
to it from the circumstsnces expkined above. 

540. Wetbods sf sMSBtinr- — A gre&t variety of fomu have 
been g^ven to thia initrument, varjing according to the circum- 
Btancea under which it is applied, one of the Dioat simple of these 
ia shown io^. 265. 

Th< lens, l, is iiiBerted In an opening in the top of a rectangnlar Wx. thg 
h«i{^t of which ia made to cone«pand nearl; with iu (bcsl length, the bottom 
of the box ia placed it a convenienC height 
to Hrre the porpOM of a dwk or table for 
the draugbCaman ; a iheet of drawing pa- 
per being placed npon it will leceiTe the 
optical pietnre of aach distant objeeta as 
may be fonnd in the direction of the axii 
of the lena. The leni is set in a tabe, 
which elides in the opening made in the 
box, BO that by moving it more or less 
apnaids or downwards, the inatrnment 
may be hronght into focns, and a distinet 
picture prodnced upon the paper ; an open- 
ing ia made in the box, at that aide of it 
towards which the bottom of the pietnre 
is tDcned; the draughtaman intiodacing 
through this opening the upper part of his 
person, lela All over him a curtain, aua- 
pended from the npper edge of the open- 
ing, so aa to ezclnde all light ftom ths 
boK, aavo that wliich pnjceedg from the lena 
at the top. Tlins placed, the dranghtsman can trace the outlines of the picture. 
But in the caae here aupposed, the axis of the lena being vertical, the pic- 
tare would be that of the firmament. To obtain a picture of any part of 
the surrouadlng landscape, a plane mirror, a n, ia fixed upon a hinge at b, 
and is regulated in its position by a handle which deecenda Into the box, so 
that the draughtsman can gire it any desired inclination. The efiect of this 
mirror is indicated in the Ggnre by the rays, which, blling upon it, are re- 
flected downwards to the lens. It will be evident, A'om what baa beea 
already explained in (14a.) et tg., that when thia refleclor la properly ad- 
jnated, a picture of the landacape before it will be reflected towards the lens 
1. B, and by it projecled npon the desk of the dranghtaman. 

The oblique mirror A b, and the lena l, are aometimes replaced with 
advantage t^ a priirn, such as that represented in^. a66. The face, a c, of 
this prism, at which the raya coming bom thv 
landacape enter, bting convex, theae rays are 
afl'ected exactly as they would be if they entered 
the convex surface of a lens ; when they fal] npon 
the plane surface of a £, of the prism, they will be 
reflected from it, according to what has been ex- 
plained in (113.}) thus reflected, they will &11 apoD 
the other side, c £, of the priam ; thia aide Is groond 
concave, bat its concavity bung lesa than tba con- 
vexity of the side a c, the afibct of the two tides 
npontharaya wiUlNtheaameaathatof a meniMM 
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km, one rfde of wblch hu the convexity a c, uul the other the concavl^ 
b e. In lacb a lent the convexity pievailiiig over the eonovilj, the effilct 
wtll be thM of a coDvez tern. 
The cnmtora of the two (fdea of the prism are ao re^Ued that its foeil 

bngthahallcorreipoBd with the height of the bos. 




One of the methods of monndiig a camera conatmcled iritli lacb a 
priam, is shovn In jt;. 167. The priam la moonted in a caae, upon a bori- 
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■oaUl vcu, and Jta iocUiutioD is n^nlated b; milled hetuls. llks the beti% 
of BcrswB, on (Jie cntUide ; iJia cftie on whi(^ it is ]AcnuiC«d hu ui openiag 
through which th« rajt prcweedlnf; from tha laadicmpe on admitted ; ind it 
can be tnmed Tonnd iu Terticat exit, eo ihet the opeolag can be presented 
in an; direction to the inrrouiding Isndsci^ Tha sppantiu is supported 
by e triaDgle, and the draugbtsman is aoTToanded by a curtain, fonning a 
tent, from which the light is anffldenUy excluded ; the height of tiie tent, 
relatively to the table, is of course r^ulated according to the focal length of 

u — Another variety of mounting for 
In^. z6S. This, which is one of the most port- 




able forms of the iDstrament, consists of a rectangtilar case, com- 
posed of two parts, one of which slides vithin the other tike a 
drawer; in one end is placed the lens b, In the other a plain 
mirror H,inclinedat an angle of4S'* to the top of the box. 

Offer this miiror is a lid A, movable on hinges, under which In the open- 
ing is set a sqnaie plate of ground gleaa; the lid A is provided with arrange- 
ments by which it can be fixed at any desired inclination with the plate of 
ground gUsa, so as Id shade the latter from the light ; sides are someUmea 
provided to exclude the lateral light, which may also be accomplished by 
throwing a dark cotonred cloth over the box. 

The rays which produce the picture, entering through the lent B, fall upon 
the minor H, by which tbey are reflected upwards, to the plate of ground 
glass H, on which they produce the picture. The instrument is brought into 
focus by drawing out the end o of the box, until the picture appears with 
luffldent distinctness on the glass h. 
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J4.Z. Oamera nir pbotofrmpbx. — The form of camera usualljr 
applied for photography is represented in J^. 169. ; it b more 




simple in its construction than those alreadj described, neither tha 
prism noF the oblique mirror being used. 

The convex lens, or ita optical cqniTslent, ii let in a tnbe at ong end of* 
square box. in which another »qnare box alidn lika ■ drawer ; In the end of 
this last * plate of gronnd glosa ia let in, by meana of grooves, eo that it oas 
be inaeited and removed at pleaaare ; tha InatrumeDt is broaghc into fbeiu 
either by aliding the one box within the other, ot by a rack and pinion In 
the groove. When the picture is distinctly delineated npon the gronnd 
glass, the latter la drawn out, and a case containing the dagaerreotype plata 
or photogr^hic paper ia Inserted in ita [dace. The paper or plate being, in 
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the flnt instance, screened from the reception of the picture, by a plate of 
metal or board let into a groove in front of it. When all is prepared for the 
operation, this screen is suddenly raised by the operator, and the picture 
allowed to fall upon the prepared paper or plate; and being allowed to con- 
tinue there a certain number of seconds, more or less according to the bright- 
ness of the light, the screen is again suddenly let down, and the case con- 
taining the paper or plate is withdrawn from the groove, and the paper or 
plate is submitted to certain chemical processes by which the picture is 
brought out and rendered permanent. 

The cameras which are adapted to photography, require to be 
Constructed with greater attention to optical precision, than those 
which are used for other purposes in the arts. The focal length 
of the lenses being much shorter, optical expedients must be 
adopted for the removal of spherical aberration, which are not 
necessary in other applications of the instrument. The nature of 
photography also renders it necessary that the lenses should be 
achromatic, or nearly so. 



X. Thb Camera Lucid a. 

This instrument, which takes its name by contrast from tne 
camera obscura, is one of the many gifts of the genius of Dr. 
WoUaston to the arts. Like the camera obscura, its chief, though 
not its only use, is to 'enable a draughtsman, by the mere process 
of tracing, to make a drawing of an object. 

543. Mefhod of applying it. — The observer places upon its 
table, a sheet of drawing paper, and the instrument being placed 
level with his eye, he looks into it, and sees the object to which 
it is directed, and at the same time sees, in the same direction, 
the sheet of paper which is upon his table, so that in fact, the 
object to be drawn, or its optical image, is seen projected and 
depicted on the paper. 

If he take in his hand a pencil, and direct it to the paper, as if he were 
about to write or draw with it, he will eee his own hand and the pencil 
directed to the paper, upon which the object is already optically delineated ; 
and he will consequently be able, with the utmost facility and precision, to 
conduct the point of the pencil over the outlines of the object and those of 
every part of it, so as to make as correct a drawing of it as could be made b j 
the process of tracing, in which a picture, placed under semi-transparent 
paper, is traced by a pencil moving over its outlines. 

To present the principle of this contrivance under its most simple point of 
view, let a 6,^.270., be an object which would be seen by the eye of an 
observer at s, under the visual angle A e b, and let p p be a sheet of paper, 
placed upon a horizontal table before the observer. Now let a piece of plane 
glass, one half of which is silvered on the lower surface, be placed at an angle 
of 45^ with the direction in which the object A b is seen, so as to intercept 
the view of it from the eye at b ; the rays ▲ m and b £• which encoaotfT 
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the silvered part of the glass, and which previously proceeded to e, will now 
be reflected to o; still, however, retaining the same divergence, so that they 
will enter the eye vf of the observer, supposed to look downwards at 0, as if 




they had proceeded from a' b'. In this manner the observer, looking from 
•Ef towards the table, wUl see an image of the object at A' b', the point A' of 
the image which corresponds with the top of the object being nearest to him, 
and the point b', which corresponds with the bottom, being farthest from 
him ; so that, in effect, the image will appear inverted. 

Now suppose two lines, A'o' and b'o', drawn from the extremities of the 
image a' b', to a point of very near to o, and so as to pass through that part 
of the glass mm/ which is not silvered. An eye looking from C would then 
see the part of the paper upon which the image jJiaf is projected, and would 
also see a pencil held in the hand of the draughtsman directed to the paper. 

If the distance between the points, o and 0/ be less than the diameter of 
the pupil of the eye, the observer looking down from vJ will see at the same 
time, and in the same position, the image a' b' and the part of the paper 
corresponding with it, — ^for he will see the image by the rays which converge 
to o, and the paper by those which converge to of ; the effect, in short, will 
be that he will see the image as if it were actually projected upon the paper. 

If the eye be advanced towards the mirror, so far as to cause the limiting 
ray a' o to graze the lower edge of the pupU, the paper will be altogether 
intercepted by the silvered part of the glass m m', and the observer, though 
still seeing the image of A b reflected on the glass, will no longer see it on the 
paper, and for the same reason, he will see neither his hand nor the pencil ; 
and he cannot, of course, make the drawing. 

If, on the contrary, the eye be moved from the glass so far as to cause the 
limiting ray A'o to graze the upper edge of the pupil, the image of A b re- 
flected from M ts! will altogether disappear, and nothing bat the hand and the 
pencil will be seen, these last being viaiUethtoiigfa the nnsUvered part of the 
glass. 
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544. It is evident, therefore, that in order to enable the eye to' 
see the entire image projected on the paper, it must be held in 
such a position, that while the limiting raj b' </, shall pass within 
the lower edge of the pupil, the limiting raj k!o shall pass within 
its upper edge. That tbis maj take place, it is necessarj that the 
distance between the points o and o^ shall not exceed the diameter 
of the pupil, and that the eje be steadily held, so that o and o' 
shall be both within the pupil. 

Since the average diameter of the pupil is two tenths of an inch, 
it follows that the distance between the points o and o^ should not 
exceed that limit, and that any displacement of the head, which 
would displace the eye through the space of two tenths of an inch, 
would remove from view the pencil or image, partly or whoUy. 

It will be easy from these considerations to appreciate the diffi- 
culty of using this instrument, and the necessity for practice and 
patience from those, who expect to acquire facility and expertness 
in its management. 

545. Mefhod of oorrectiiiff Invemioii. — The inversion of the 
object produced by the reflector mm\ being inconvenient, a modi- 
fication of the instrument was contrived, which gives an erect 
image; this is accomplished by the easy and obvious expedient 
of subjecting the rays proceeding from the object to two succes- 
sive reflections, the first of which, as described above, would give 
an inverted image, which being itself inverted by the second, gives 
an erect image of the object. 




Fig. X71. 

This is effected by two plane reflecting surfaces m m' and h' h^ {^fig, 271.), 
placed at an angle with each other of 1450 ; the one, k m', being indined as 
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22^^ with a horizontal line, and the other at the same angle with the 
vertical line. A ray a b, coining horizontall j from the objectt will fall upon 
M m' at an angle of 22^^, and being reflected at the same angle, will fall upon 
m' m^, still at the same angle, being reflected ttom it in the vertical direction 
c D. An object A, after the second reflection, will therefore be seen erect 
upon a level surface, before a draughtsman who stands with his fhce towards 
A, and stooping over the reflector m'm'', sees the image of a in it 

In some forms of the instrument, the reflections are made by a prism, on 
the principle explained in (123.). Thus, if one reflection only be used, a 
rectangular prism is applied, as shown in^. 272., the ray a b from the object 
entering the face of the prism perpendicularly, and being reflected at b to 
the eye at o. 





Fig. zjx. Fig. a7j. 

If two reflections be nsefl, a quadrangular prism, having two angles of 
67^0, one right angle, and one of 135^9 is applied, as shown in fig. 273. The 
course of the ray from the object to the eye being a b c d. 

In the preceding cases we have supposed the observer to see the object by 
reflection, and the paper and pencil directly ; but it is evident that the con- 
ditions may as easily be reversed, so that the object may be seen directly, 
and the paper and the pencil by reflection. Thns we may suppose the plane 
mirror m m' in Jig, 27a, to be silvered in the uppev instead of the lower 
surface, and the observer looking from e horizontally to see the object directly 
through the unsilvered part, whUe he sees the paper and pencil by the reflec- 
tion from the silvered part. 

This method is in many cases found more convenient than that first de* 
scribed. 

546. Amioi's camera. — In some forms of the instrument, the 
observer looks at the object through a small bole made in a plane 
reflector, placed at an angle of 45° in the direction of the paper, 
the diameter of the hole being less than that of the pupil. In this 
case, while the object is seen directly through the hole, the 
paper and pencil are seen by reflection from the surface of the 
reflector surrounding the hole; this is the form of the camera 
lucida applied to the microscope by Professor Amici. 

547. Maynitade of plotiire. — Whatever be the form of the 
camera, the visual magnitude of the image projected on the paper 
as seen by the eye applied to the instrument, is the same as the 
visual magnitude of the object seen directly, and this will be the 
case at whatever distance from the camera the paper may he 
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placed. It follows from this, that the actual magnitude of the 
picture projected on the paper will be greater or less, according 
to the distance of the paper from the camera, and that conse- 
quently the observer, by regulating the distance of the paper, can 
obtain a picture of the object on any scale he may desire. 

To render this more apparent, let c^fig* 274m be the place of 




rig. 174. 

the camera, and a b the object, whose visual angle will therefore 
be A c B. If the paper be placed at p p, the lines c a and c h, dx^^yhi 
to the extremities of the image upon it, will make the angle acb 
equal to acb, so that the visual angle of the image a ft, will be 
equal to that of the object ab. 

If the paper be now removed to p'p', the visual lines ca, c^, 
continued to it at a'h\ will still be those which mark the extremi- 
ties of the image, whose visual magnitudes will therefore be mea- 
sured by the same angle. But the space which the image covers 
on the paper at p' p^ or, what is the same, the actual length of the 
optical picture on the paper will be greater than at pp, in the 
proportion of a^h^ to a ft, or, what is the same, to the distance of 
p'p' to that of pp from c. 
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In the same manner it will appear that if the paper be succes- 
sively moved to greater distances, such as p^' p", and p^'' y*'\ the 
picture will be magnified in its linear dimensions, in the exact 
proportion in which its distance from the camera is increased. 

This magnifying power is gained only at the cost of distinctness. 
For distinct vision of both image and paper at the same time it is 
necessary that they shall be at the same distflnce from the eye; 
accordingly, when the distance of the paper differs from that of 
the image, a lens must be interposed between the instrument and 
the paper so as to enable the eye to see both as if at equal 
distances from it. 

548. Applloatioii to microsoope. — One of the most recent 

and beautiful applications of the camera lucida, is its adaptation 
to the compound microscope, by means of which, details and linea- 
ments of objects, so minute as to escape ordinary vision, are de- 
picted with a precision and fidelity only surpassed by the results 
of photography. 

The instrument is fixed upon the eye piece of the microscope 
in such a manner that, while the observer looks directly through 
the eye glass at the object, he sees the paper and pencil by reflec- 
tion, the latter being placed upon the table before him. Supposing 
the axis of the microscope to be horizontal, the paper and pencil 
will be reflected from a plane mirror placed at an angle of 45^ 
with the vertical, the reflecting side being turned downwards. 

The instrument may be so arranged that the paper may be seen 
directly, and the object by reflection. In this case, the mirror 
is also placed at 45° with the vertical ; but the reflecting side is 
presented upwards. The rays, proceeding through the eye glass 
from the object, are reflected upwards and received by the eye 
of the observer, which, looking downwards, views the paper 
directly. 

In fig%. 275. and 276. is shown the arrangement, by which the 




Fig. 175. 




observer o views the object directly through a small hole in the 
oblique reflector, which is lixed uv)on the eye piece, while he pees 
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the paper and pencil by two rellecttons, the Unit from the bock of 
the prism p, and tlie eecond from the oblique reflector Mm. The 
effect ii to project the Image of the object Been in the microscope v, 
upon the Image of the paper seen in the reflector u m. 

The prism f is interposed in this case to render the image of the 
hand and pencil erect. Afront Tiew of the prism and eye piece is 
shown in,^. 275.. and a side Tien iajig. fjb. 

In^. 177. BD arrangement is shown by which the object !» wen 
by reflection, and the paper directly. 




. In this caae the rays issuing from the eye piece of the micro- 
scope are reflected twice successively from the two sides of the 
prism, which are inclined to each other at an angle of 135°, aa 
explained in (113.). 

According to what has been explained in (547.). the observer 
can vary the, magnitude of the picture on the paper by varying 
the distance, of the paper from the prism, wiUiout varying the 
minifying Jiower of the microscope ; and in tbis maj be can make 
a tracing ol the object on any desired icale. 
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XI. The Stbreoscopb. 

549. Surprislnff effects of fhe Instmineiit explained. — 

The surprise excited by the impressions of perspective and relief 
produced by the stereoscope have never, as we think, been fully or 
adequately explained. This emotion of astonishment does not 
merely arise, as is commonly supposed, from the fact that such 
impressions are stronger than those produced by the best exe- 
cuted drawings or paintings, but that, paradoxical as it may seem, 
they are actually in many cases stronger and more vivid, than any 
which could be produced by the objects themselves. In a word, 
the stereoscope has the property of exaggerating the natural 
effects of perspective and relief. To comprehend this it will only 
be necessary to revert for a moment tg the principles upon which 
the effects of vision are based. 

The mind judges of the relative position, form, and magnitude 
of visible objects by comparing their apparent outlines and va* 
rieties of light and shade with the previously acquired impressions 
of the sense of touch. The knowledge that such and such visual 
appearances and optical effects are produced by certain varieties 
of form, position, and distance having been already acquired, it 
substitutes with the quickness of thought the cause for the effect. 
The continual repetition of such acts, which are necessarily re- 
peated as often as the sense of vision is exercised, and the exti'eme 
rapidity with which all such mental operations are performed, 
render us unconscious of them, and we imagine that shape, dis- 
tance, and position are the immediate subjects of visual perception, 
instead of being consequences deduced from a set of perceptions 
of a wholly difierent kind. 

550. Causes of Tisual perspective and relief. — In drawing 
and painting the effects of perspective and relief* are therefore 
reproduced, by transferring to the canvas the same outlines and 
the same varieties of light and shade, which the objects delineated 
really present to the eye, and when this has been accomplished 
with the necessary degree of fidelity and precision, the same im- 
pression of distance, perspective, and belief is produced, as that 
which would be received from the immediate view of the objects 
themselves which are delineated. 

551. Bffects of binocmlar parallax.— In certain exceptional 
cases, however, a class of visual phenomena is manifested which 
are quite independent of mere outline and varieties of light and 
shadow, and which no effort of art can transfer to canvas. In- 
asmuch, also, as these phenomena, like those already mentioned, 
are optical effects of distance, form, and position, they become, like 
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the others, indications by which the mind judges of the relative 
forms and positions of the objects which produce them. Pheno- 
mena of this class are manifested, when the objects viewed are 
placed so near the observer, as to have sensible binocular pa- 
rallax. The aspects under which they are seen in this case by 
the two eyes, right and left, are different. Certain parts are 
visible to each eye which are invisible to the other, and the re- 
lative position in which some parts are seen by one eye, differs from 
those in which the same parts are seen by the other eye. This 
difference of aspect and apparent position, arises altogether from 
the different position of the two eyes in relation to the objects. 
It is a phenomenon, therefore, which can never be developed, in 
the case of objects whose distance bears a large proportion to the 
distance between the eyes, because there is no sensible difference 
between the aspects under which such objects are viewed by the 
one eye and the other. The phenomenon, therefore, can only be 
manifested in relation to objects, whose distance from the observer 
is a small multiple of the distance between the eyes. 

To render this more clear let us imagine a bust presented to an 
observer at a distance of a few feet, the face being turned ob- 
liquely so that one side is presented more to view than the other. 
Supposing the side which is turned towards the observer to be on 
his right, it is evident that the nose will intercept, more or less, the 
view of the side of the face which is on his left, but the part which 
it thus intercepts will not be the same for both eyes. It will evi- 
dently intercept more from the right than the left eye. On the 
other hand, the right eye will see a part of the right side of the 
bust, which will be concealed from the lefl eye by the projecting 
parts of the face. 

It therefore appears that the two eyes, right and left, will have 
different views of the bust ; so that if the observer were to make 
an exact draT^ing of the bust with his left eye closed, and another 
exact drawing of it with his right eye closed, these drawings 
would not be identical. One of them would show a part of the 
bust on the extreme right, which would not be exhibited in the 
other, and the latter would show a part on the extreme left, which 
would not be included in the former. Moreover, a part of the 
cheek and the eye would be shown in the drawing made with the 
right eye closed, which would not appear in the drawing made 
with the left eye closed. 

Two such views of the same object are shown in figs, 278. and 
279., the former being the view presented to the left and the latter 
to the right eye. 

Now it is evident that when such an object is looked at with 
both eyes open, the two different visual impressions here described 
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ore Bimultaneousl; peroeived, and Uiej become to the toind, like 
the other visual impresaiona alreftdj described, signs and indica- 
tions of the actual forms which produce them. 




When objects, therefore, can be viewed at distances small enough 
to be attended vrith a sensible degree of binocular parallai, dieir 
perspective and relief are perceived, not only bj the outlines 
and varieties of light and shade, which are the common indications 
of perspective and relief at all distances, but also by the class of 
binocular phenomena which we have just described. 

Hence it follows that the perception of relief, and generally of 
form and relative position in objects whose proximity is Euffiuient 
to produce binocular parallax, is mucb stronger and more vivid 
than those whose distances, rendering the binocular parallax 
evanescent, leaves nothing but the outlines and the varieties of 
light and shadow, by which the mind can form a judgment of form, 
relative distance, and position. 

But, since binocular parallas is reduced to the very small amount 
of half a degree at the distance of 24 feet, it is clear that it can 
only enter into the conditions by which we perceive perspective 
and reliel^ in the case of a very limited class of objects, and is not 
alihl applicable to objects in general whose forms and perspective 
we habitually contemplate. 

55^. Prlnolple of tba atareoMiope. — After what has been 
explained of the two different views which a near object presents, 
when loolced at successively with the one eye and the other closed, 
the principle of the stereoscope will be easily understood. 

A bust being placed before a competent draughtsman, as above 
descHbed, at a distance sufficiently email lo produce considerable 
Innocular parallax, let him make two exact drawings of it, on$ 
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with the right eye closed, and the other with the left eye closed. 
These two drawings will then represent the object as it is actually 
seen, when the optic axis of each eye is directed to it. Let us 
suppose that, by some optical expedient, the two drawings thus 
made can be so presented to the two eyes, that the optic axes, when 
directed to them, shall converge at the same angle as when they are 
directed to the object itself. In that case each eye will obtain the 
same view which it would obtain if the object itself were placed 
before it, and the visual perception must necessarily be the same 
as would be produced by the object looked at with both eyes 
open. 

553. Orlffin of tbe name. — Now the optical expedient by 
which this is accomplished is the stereoscope, a name derived from 
two Greek words, ffr§p§6y (stereon), a solid object, and <rK(nr4w, 
(skopeo) / look at ; inasmuch as the effect is such as to make the 
observer imagine that a really solid object (in the geometrical 
sense of the term), instead of a flat surface, is placed before him. 

Various optical combinations have been proposed and contrived, 
for the purpose of producing this effect upon two such drawings 
as we have here described. In some the visual rays proceeding 
from the pictures are thrown into the requisite direction by reflec- 
tion, and in others by refraction. 

554. iVlieatstone's refleotiiiff stereoscope. — In the first 
^ 3j form given to the instrument by 

Professor Wheatstone, its inven- 
tor, the visual rays proceeding 
from the two pictures were de- 
flected by two plane reflectors 
placed at a right angle, so that in 
entering the eyes they proceeded 
as if they had diverged from a 
common point, at which the ob^ 
ject represented by the pictures 
would therefore appear to be 
placed. 
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Fig. X80. 



Let A B c D (fig. 280.) be the ground plan of a rectangular box, open u^n 
the side a d so as to admit the light Let k and l be two eye holes made in 
the side b c, at a distance apart equal to the distance between the eyes of the 
observer. Let k p and f o be two plane mirrors placed at right angles to each 
other. Let a drawing of an object seen with the right eye, the left being 
closed, be attached to the inside of d c at r, and another made from the object 
seen with the left eye, the right being closed, be in like manner attached at / 
to the inside of a b. Supposing the eyes of the observer to be placed at the 
holes R and l, the right eye will see by reflection the drawing r in the direc- 
tion R n, and the left eye will see the drawing / by reflection in the direction 
Lfft. If the lines hm and b n oe imagined to be continued backwards, they 



ould hav 
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irtain point O behind [he reflectora; and if Ihe drawing! 
cn[Tea[iO"d villi the riewi which Ihe right and left c^ 
«i*tively of the object it»elf, which they teprewnt, placed u 






I by 111 



;. thu. 






« producad on the right aiid lelt e; 
ipecliiely hy the ohjcLt itself aeeu at u. 

555. Sir Sftvlil Bremtar'B leuttonlaJ: ■tareoicope. — In thiii, 

which is the form of the inBtrument to vbich the public in genersl 
in all couDtriea have given the preference, the viaual rays proceed- 
ing from the two pictures are deflected and made to diverge from 
the desired distance, by means of two eccentric double convex 

These are formed hy cutting a double convex lens A » c i> (jfp. 181.). into 

through the cenire of the lens. The two ecceutrio lenses are then cut out of 
these, to that their diameters a k and o e aliall be the ■emi-dianielers of the 
original lens. Itwill be evident that asectionot'the original lens, made by 
a plane pa^ng through a e c at right angles to its surface, will have the 




While It 



•>, theii 



Now suppose these two len^ to be set with their edges a and c towards 
each other in two eye holes whose distance apart is equal to that of the eyes, 
and let two objects, p and H (J^. iSj.). be placed before them st a dlslanee 
equal to their cnmmon focal length. According to the properties of lenses 
already explained, pencils of raya diveiging from p and p', and passing 
through the lenses, will bo, after refraction, parallel respectively to lines 
drawn from p and p*, throngh the optical centres e and a of the lenses. 
Tlius the visual ray pp will, after refraction, issue in the direction p L, and 
the rnyp'p' will issue in the direction p' h, so that the points F and pf will 
be seen in the directions Lp and Rp' converging to Che point n. 

Now if p bo a picture of an object as it appears to the left eye, and V a 
picture of it as it appears to the right eye, these two pictures will be brought 



together at O by ths rerracUoii of the lei 
tuned pictarei at o exactly ai they woi 
placed theTe. 




An advantage incidental to this arrangement is, that the con- 
vexity of thu lenticular eye pieces a b and c b', may be such aa 
to produce any desired magnifying effect, within practical limits, 
upon the two pictures. 

The tubes containing the eye 
glasses A E and c b', are made to 
draw in and out so as to be adapt- 
ed to different eyes ; and tliey are 
llxed by pins, which pass into 
elits made in them, in that posi- 
tion in which the deflected rays 
have the proper degreeofdiver- 

The form in which thiB lenti- 
cular stereoscope is usually con- 
structed, ie shown in ^. 284. 
The pictures are either opaque 
or transparent. If they are 
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opaque, they are illuminated through an opening a b c d, covered 
by a hinged lid, the inside surface of which is coated witJi tinfoil 
so as to reflect light upon the pictures. If they are transparent, 
the base of the instrument a' b' c' d' has a plate of ground glass 
set in it, which allows a diffused light to pass through the 
pictures. 

556. Metbod of obtainingr stereoscopic pictures. — In what 
has been stated above, it has been assumed that two drawings of 
the same object can be produced, differing one from another pre* 
cisely as the two views of the same object would differ, when viewed 
by the right and the left eye successively, subject to a given de- 
gree of binocular parallax. Now, the difficulty, if not the total 
impracticability, of accomplishing this, with the extreme precision 
which is indispensable, by any process of hand-drawing, will be ap« 
parent ; and if the stereoscope were dependent on such a process, 
the most remarkable effects manifested by it would never have 
been witnessed. Fortunately, however, contemporaneously with 
this beautiAil optical invention, another, still more remarkable, was 
in progress of improvement. Photography lent its powerful aid to 
the stereoscope, and supplied an easy and perfectly accurate and 
efficient means of producing the right and left monocular pictures. 
If two lines be imagined to be drawn from the object inclined to 
each other at the angle which measures the proposed binocular 
parallax, two photographic instruments placed one on each of these 
lines, at the proper distance from the object, will produce the two 
desired pictures ; or the same instrument would do so, placed sue* 
cessively in the directions of the two lines. 

The stereoscopic pictures are accordingly produced by this 
method either upon daguerreotype plates, photographic paper, or 
glass. On daguerreotype plates they are necessarily opaque ; on 
glass they are transparent ; and on paper may be either opaque or 
transparent, according to the thickness and quality of the paper. 

Since the greater number of stereoscopic pictures represent 
views of objects which must be so distant from the observer as to 
have no sensible binocular parallax, it may be asked how it is that 
stereoscopic effects, so remarkable as those which are manifested 
by such pictures, can be produced. If the stereoscopic effects be 
the consequences of binocular parallax, and of that alone, how can 
such effects be produced by pictures of objects, which have no 
such parallax ? 

557. Bow tbe elfeots of relief are produced. — This brings 
us back to a statement made in the commencement of thb notice, 
that the appearance of perspective and relief produced by the 
stereoscope is, in most cases, exaggerated, as compared with that 
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produced by an immediate view of the objects themselves, and 
that it is consequently such as can never be perceived when the 
objects themselves are looked at ; and that hence arises the sen- 
sation of surprise that such stereoscopic efiecto never fail to 
excite. 

If we desire to obtain a pair of stereoscopic pictures of any 
object of considerable magnitude, a palace or a cathedral, for 
example, we take a position at such a distance from it as will 
enable us to obtain, in the camera obscura of the photographic 
apparatus, a picture of it on a sufficiently small scale. Supposing;, 
theui two lines to be drawn from the centre of the object to the 
place selected for the camera, making with each other an angle 
equal to the amount of binocular parallax, which is necessary to 
produce the stereoscopic effect of perspective and relief; let two 
photographic instruments be then placed one on each of these lines, 
with their optic axes in the directions of the lines respectively, 
and therefore converging towards the same point of the object, 
and let the distances of their object glasses from that point be 
equal. The optical pictures which they will produce will in that 
case be those which would be seen by two eyes^ right and left, 
having a distance apart equal to the distance between the object 
glasses of the two photographic instruments. 

When the pictures are thus produced on a small scale they are 
placed in the stereoscope, the eye glasses of which will have the 
effect of causing them to be viewed in lines converging at the same 
angle, as that formed by the optic axes of the two photographic 
instruments by which the pictures were produced. 

558. xratnral relief greatly exaffgrerated. — It will be mani- 
fest, then, that the impression produced by the view of such 
pictures in the stereoscope will be such, as could never be pro- 
duced by the immediate view of the objects themselves, inasmuch 
as they could never be seen with any such degree of binocular 
parallax, as that which has been given to them by the relative 
position of the two photographic instruments. This parallax will 
be greater than the natural binocular parallax of the object, in the 
same proportion as the distance between the centres of the object 
glasses of the two photographic instruments, is greater than the 
distance between the eyes. Thus if, in taking such a pair of 
stereoscopic views of a building, the distance between the photo- 
graphic instruments is 50 inches, the parallax thus produced will 
be greater than the natural binocular parallax in the proportion 
of 50 to 2^ or 20 to I, and so far as the perception of perspective 
and relief depends on binocular parallax, that which is produced 
from viewing the pictures of the building in the stereoscope, will 
be 20 times more strong and vivid than that which is produced 
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by the view of the building iiself, aeeu from the stalioD it which 
the pictures are taken. In fact, the effect of relief will be the 
(sme as if a mndel of the baiiding ^th of the natural size were 
placed At ^th of the distance from the eye. 

It 19 then rigorousl}' true, that the surprise and admiration 
excited hj the stereoscope, does not arise from the truth of the 
picture which it presents, but from (he strong exaggeration of 
perspective and relief which it exhibits. It is ver; true that no 
art of the drnu^htsman or pdnter could produce any such effects ; 
but it is equally true that no such effects could hi produced by 
the objects themselves. 

Among the most interesting and instructive as well as sur- 
prising effects of the stereoscope, are those which it exhibits when 
stereoscopic views of geometrical solid figures are exhibited in it. 
The variety of these is endless. But since no mere verbal de- 
scription could convey any adequate idea of them, we can only 
invite the reader's attention to this class of objects. 



XII. The KALBiTHiicon. 

559. Orlrlnof the name. — This pretty optical toy. named from 
three Greek words, sa\6v ilcut (kolon eidos), a beauiifiiijbrm, and 
itmiriui (skopeo), / tee, was invented by Sir David Brewster, for 
the purpose of creating, in indefinite number and variety, beau- 
tiful forms, and exhibiting them so that they may be copied and 
rendered permanenL 

;6o. 8tni«tiir« «rtbe liiMrwtient, — Two oblong slips of look* 
ing-glass, Aacc and Aai> 11 (^j^. 2S J.), are placed edge to edge al Aa 




inclined to each other at an angle of 60". Thus placed, they are 
fixed in a tube of tin or brass of corresponding size, an end view 
of which is shown in^. 286., where the circle a c b represents the 
tube, and a b and a c the edges of the plates of glass. One end 
«f the tube is covered by two discs of glass, between whicti brdtea 



pieces of coloured glut or otlier truuparent coloured objects ue 
plused loosely' so that tbej can fall from side to side, and take an 
infinite variety of casual arrangements. The external disc is 




in^und glass, to prevent the view of eiternal objects ilisturbing 
the effect. The other end of the tube is covered bj a diaphragm, 
with a small eje hole in its centre, through which the observer 
looks at the coloured objects cont^ned in the cell at the other 
end. He not onlj sees these objects, but also their reflection io 
each of the inolined glasses ; and when the angle of inclination is 
60°, the object will be seen five times repeated, in positions regu- 
larly disposed round the line formed by the edges at which the 
glasses touch each other. 

j6i. Zta optloBl eStot. — The angular space, b a c, inctnded 
between the glasses, and every object within it, will be seen re- 
fleeted in eacli glass. Thus B A o will be seen in the glass b A, as 
if it were repeated in the space bag' and in the glass a c, as if it 
were repeated in the space c a c". But this is not all. The re* 
flection B A c' becomes an object before the glass a c, and being 
reflected by it, is reproduced in the space c'' a c"", and the reflec- 
tion c A c" being reflected bj the glass a b, is reproduced in the 
space c' A c'". Thus, besides the view of the objects themselves 
which are between the glasses, and which would be seen if there 
were no reflection, the observer will seethe four reflections, two, 
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c A of' and c" a c"", to the right, and two, bag' and c' a c"', to the 
left. 

But the reflection c' a g'^' is again reflected by the glass a c, and 
is seen in the space g"' a c'"*^ and at the same time the reflection 
c" A c'^^' is reflected in the glass a b, and is also reproduced in the 
same space g'" a c"". Thus it appears that this space g'" a c"' 
receives the reflection of both glasses. 

The observer, looking through the eye hole of the kaleidoscope, 
sees a circle whose apparent diameter, g g''', is twice a g, the 
breadth of the reflector. This circle is divided into six angular 
spaces, two of which are the first reflections, and other two the 
second reflections of the inclined glasses. The other two consist 
of the actual space included between the glasses, and a similar 
space opposite to it which receives at once the third reflection of 
both glasses 

Since looking glasses never reflect ciU, the light incident upon 
them, these reflections will not be as vivid as the direct view of 
the space bc; nor will they, compared one with another, be 
equally vivid. The reflections bc' and g^g'' will ,be less vivid than 
the object bg, but more so than the second reflections g'g"'' and 
g" g"". The third reflection g'"" g"'' would be less vivid than the 
second g' g'" and g" g"'', if it proceeded only from one glass, as da 
the latter. But it must be remembered that being the combined 
reflection of both glasses, the loss of brightness by the multiplied 
reflections of each glass is to some extent compensated. 

562. Varieties of form. — We have here supposed that the 
glasses are inclined at 60^, but they may be inclined at any angle 
which is an aliquot part of 360^. Thus if they are inclined at 
90% the circular space or field of view round a will be divided 
into four angular parts, and the same observations are applicable. 
If the glasses are inclined at an angle of 45^, the field of view 
will be divided into eight equal angular spaces, seven of which 
will be filled by the reflections. 

From what has been here explained, the unequal brightness of 
the spaces seen in the kaleidoscope will be understood. If, as is 
most common, the angle of the glasses be 60^, this is perceptible ; 
but if it be 45% the repeated reflections so reduce the brigntness 
as to impair the beauty of the effect. 

Such being the optical principle of the instrument, it remains 
to explain some practical conditions which are necessary to the 
due development of the phenomena. Let age and bce, fig, 
287., be the two mirrors, gb being their line of junction or common 
intersection. If the object be placed at a distance, as at n m, then 
there is no position of the eye at or above e which will give a 
symmetrical arrangement of the six images shown in^^. 286.; for 
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the corresponding parts of the one will never join the corre- 
sponding parts of the other. As the object is brought nearer and 
nearer, the sjmmetrj increases, and is more complete when the 
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object N N is quite close to A b c, the ends of the reflectors. But 
even here it will not be perfect, unless the eye is placed as near as 
possible to e, the line of junction of the reflectors. 

563. Conditions of sjrmmetry. — The following, therefore, are 
the three conditions of symmetry in the kaleidoscope : — 

I. That the reflectors should be placed at an angle which is an 
even or an odd aliquot part of a circle, when the object is regular 
and similarly situated with respect to both the mirrors ; or an 
even aliquot part of a circle, when the object is irregular. 

II. That but of an infinite number of positions for (he object bodi 
within and without the reflectors, there is only one position "vrliere 
perfect symmetry can be obtained, namely, by placing the objeet 
in contact with the ends of the reflectors, or between them. 

III. That out of an infinite number of positions for the giiiuMem 
of the eye, there is only one where the symmetry is perfect, nameljy 
as near as possible to the angular point, so that the whole of tibt 
circular field can be distinctly seen ; and this point is the only one 
at which the uniformity of the reflected light is great-est. 

In order to give variety to the figures formed by the instrumoit^ 
the objects, consisting of pieces of coloured glass, twisted glass oi 
various curvatures, &c., are placed in a narrow cell between two 
circular pieces of glass, leaving them just room to tumble about 
while this cell is turned round by the hand. The pictures thus 
presented to the eye are beyond all description splendid and beau- 
tiful, an endless variety of symmetrical combinations presenting 
themselves to view, and never again recurring with the same form 
and colour. 

564. Application of object lens to it.— '* For the purpose of 
extending the power of the instrument, and introducing into 
symmetrical pictures external objects, whether animate of inani- 
mate.*' says the inventor, "I applied a convex lens, ll, Jtg, 287., 
bjr means of which an inverted image of a distant object if if, may 
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be formed at the Terj extrenutj of the imirors, and therefore 
brought into a podtion of greater lymmetr; tban cnn be effected 
in anj other wajr. In this construction the lens u placed in one 
tube, and the reflectors in inother, ao that by pulling out or push- 
ing in the tube next the eye, the image of objects at any distance 
can be formed at the place of symmetry. In this way flowers, 
trees, animals, pictures, busts, may be introduced in symmetrical 
combination. When the distance a b is less than that at vbicb 
the eje sees objects distinctly, it is Tiecessary to place a couTex 
lens at B, to give distinct Tision of the object in the picture." * 



56J. BaUneVa polKrlalBf pbotomelvri — M. Babinet has 
recently invented a photometer of great sensibility, depending on 
the polarisation of light. A perspective view of this apparatus is 
given ia^. 2S8., and a section by a plane passing through the 
axes of the tubes in Sg. 189. Two tubes, a long one, a b, and a 




shorter one, d e, are fixed at an angle of 70° 50', which is twice 

the polarising angle of glass. At the point where the axes of the 

• Brewstar's" Optics," p. 44f 
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tubeB intellect, a bundle of twelve place glaaa platee b {Jig. iS8.), 
dividing into two equal parts the angle a b d, formed by the axea 
of the tubes, ii fixed. Two discs of ground glass d, / are placed 
in the tubes at right angles to the axes, which have the effect of 




Fi^.lSg. 



diStising the light transmitted along them, and presenting to the 
eye the appearance of an illuminated disc. At e e' is placed a 
plate of quartz of double rotation, and at c a double refracting 
achromatic prism, bj which the coloured images produced by tbe 
quartz e e', are observed. The apparatus being disposed, as shown 
in^. z8S., two lights, A, B, being placed in the direction of the tubes, 
the light emitted from a being reflected by the glass plates at n, 
ifg. 189.), at an angle of 35° 25', the reflected rays wiU be trans- 
mitted along the axis of the tube a b, and the pencil thus trans- 
mitted being polarised, and passing through die plate e e", will, 
when Tiewed through the double reG'acting pritm c, be seen with 
two complementary tints ; bluish red and green, for example. 

Hie light which proceeds from the lamp b, passing along the 
axis of the tube a b, and failing upon the posterior side of the 
plates B, will in part be transmitted through them, and the portico) 
thus transmitted will be polarised by reiractJon. But since two 
pencils polarised, one by reflection and the other by refraction, 
hare their planes of polarisation at right angles, it follows that the 
plate of quartz, e «', will be coloured by tbe two pencils refracted 
and reflected, with complementary colours. Therefore, if the 
pencils proceeding from a and b, and arriving separately at 
opposite sides of the handle of plates b, have the same intensity, 
the fJate of quarts « ^ will appear white. But on the contrary, 
if the two lights a and b have different intensities, the comple- 
mentary pencils transmitted by b to e c", will also have different 
intensities, and the light transmitted by the quartz will have 
complementary tints more or less pronounced. 

In the application of the instrument to determine the relative 
inteDsitiea of two lights, their dbtances from the tubes b and c 
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are yaried until the light transmitted by the quartz ei^ appear 
white. In that case it will follow that the illumination of the 
semi-transparent discs d and f has the same intensity, and conse- 
quently the absolute intensities of the two lights A and b will be, 
according to what has been proved, in the inverse proportion of 
the squares of their distances from the plates d and/. 

The advantage which this photometer possesses is, that it re- 
duces the determination of the relative intensities, to the power 
possessed by the eye to distinguish between tints of colour, instead 
of degrees of brilliancy. The eye is so constituted that it will 
perceive a small difference of tint in two juxtaposed objects, with 
much greater facility and certainty, than it would distinguish 
between two degrees of brightness, differing very little from each 
other, the objects being illuminated by lights of the same tint. 



INDEX. 



Not*. — This Index refera to the numben of the paragnq>hi, tad not to the panetk 



A. 

Aberration, chromatic, of lentea, 107 ; of 
conTergIng leniet, loB ; of oiTerging 
leniet, i6, ; of light, uga. 

Achromatic IenMi,compoond,uo; itnie- 
ture of, 399. 

Achromatism, 474; to produce perfact, A. 

Amethyst, polarising property of, 299. 

Angle of incidence, efliect of, 87 ; has a 
limit, 108. 

Angle of reflection, iia 

Angle of refraction, 106. 

Angular aperture, 471. 

Angular distance, 43(». 

Apparent brightness, 364 

Apparent magnitude, 353 ; sometimes in- 
ferred, 430. 

Apparent motion, 385; how affected bj 
distance, 386; example of cannon ball 
and moon, 387 ; how aflflKted by motion 
of obserrer, 4pk, 

Aqueous humour, 317. 

Arago, researches of, m6. 

Astronomical instruments, 11. 

Atmosphere, use of, in dilnising light, 37. 



B. 

Babinet, hit polarising photometer, 56$. 

Biaxial crystid, eflbct of, a88. 

Binocular parallax, 400; distance esti* 
mated bj, 410; cafes in which eranet- 
cent, 411 ; cases in which sensible, 41X ; 
opera ^ass,4i8 ; elftct of, 4x1 ; efBBct of; 
m stereoscope, 551. 

Binocular Tision, 403. 

Blot, experiments of, on rotatory pola- 
risation, 297 ; rotatory polarising appa- 
ratus, 304. 

Bodies, luminous and nonlominous, %. 

Brewster, Sir D., his analysis of the spec- 
trum, 10$; researches of^ 199; experi- 
ments or, on accidental colour, 391 ; his 
lenticular atereoscope, 555. 



C. 

Camera, portable, fii ; for photography, 
54X ; ludda, 543 { Amici*s, 546. 



Camera ludda, $43 ; p ie caut tona in nalns^ 
544; method of correcting InTersion In, 
S45 ; its application to microscope, 548. 

Cunera obieura, 539; methods of mount- 

Cannonoall. why not Tlslble, 387. 
Carbonate of leao, efllMt of, 289. 
Cheralier, his microscope, 493. 
Chromatic phenomena explicable, 181. 
Compound microscope, 4Ui principle of^ 

468. 
Compound otject piece for microscope. 

Concave reflector, 7X« 

Conical reflector, 81. 

Conrerging lens, liA; three forms of, i^. 

Convex reflector, aberration of sphericity 
in, 66. 75. 

Conrex surllue, 131. 

Cornea, 31a 

Corpuscular hypothesis, 115. 

Crjrstalline, 314. 

Cylindrical reltector, 81. 

Colours produced by combining diflbrent 
rays 01 spectrum, 184; generally com- 
pound, 185 ; dispersion, 194. 

D*Arc7, experiments of, on quIckBeat of 
Tision, 379. 

Dissolving views, 5x5. 

Distinct vision, limits of field oi^ 401 ; dis- 
tance of most, 454. 

Divergent surface, 138. 

Diverging lens, three forms of, 144$ aber- 
ration of, X08. 

Doublet, J64; Wollaston's, 465; mount* 
ing of, 466. 

B. 

Electric light applied to magic lantern, 

Buiptic reflector, $4. 

Bye, importance of; 306; structure of, 107; 
achromatic, p6 ; aplanatic, jxj ; opucal 
centre o^ 311 ; adutation ofto distance, 
|33 ; voluntary adiustment of, 134 ; of 
feeble oonvergant power, 34a ; of'^stron^ 
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oonTergent power, 343 ; power of lent 
required by defective, 344; power of 
sbort-sighted, 34$ ; has power of accoin- 
inodatioo, 362 ; tendency of to comple* 
mentary impression, 393. 

Eye ball, limit of play of, 32Z. 

Eye brow, 3x0. 

Eye lid, 319. 

Eye piece, 478 ; method of rendering at 
rigbt angles to object piece, 4^; of 
telescope, 513 ; positive, 5x4; negative, 
515 i power of, 516. 



F. 

Faraday, researches of, 305. 

Fata morgana, 114 ; examples of, 115. 

Field, magnitude of, in microscope, 480. 

Field glass. 470. 

Foci, real and imaginary, 67 ; rule to deter- 
mine conjugate, 73 ; relative position of 
principal, 134. 

Focus, to find the distance of the principal, 
i|Z ; rays diverging from, 137 ; of re- 
fraction, how to find it, 140 ; how to de- 
termine principal of a lens, 147. 

Foramen centrale, 398 ; supplies no distinct 
perception, 423. 

Frauenhofer, his mounting of microscopes, 

G. 

Gas applied to magic lantern, 526. 
Gas microscope, 534. 



H. 



Heat, its relation to light, 227. 

Herschel, Sir J., aberration aiminished by 
his lens, 169 ; his experiments on the 
spectrum, 206 ; his telescope, 505. 

Horopter, 413 ; objects out of, seen doubie, 
414. 



I. 

Iceland spar, 248 ; effiect of, 286. 

Illumination, sufficiency of, 361 ; intensity 
of, 367. 

Illuminating apparatus of microscope, 487; 
of solar microscope, f28 ; for photo-elec- 
tric microscope, 5)7. 

Image formed by reflecting surface, 50; 
magnitude of, on retina, 349. 

IntUned reflectors, 49. 

Instrument, astronomical, 11 ; levelling, 

13* 
Interference of light, 229 ; effects of, 232 ; 

examples of phenomena of, 233 ; of 

effects of, 235. 
Iris, 315. 

Iridescence explained, 237. 
Irregular reflection, ^i : necessary to vi- 

shades, 38. 



sion, 35 ; of lamp 



J. 



Jupiter's satellites, velocity of light deter- 
jnia«d by, ^lg^ 



Kaleidoscope, 559 ; optical effects of, «.; 
application of object lens to, 561 ; con- 
ditions of symmetry in, 563. 



L. 

Lassells, his telescope, $08. 

Lateral inversion, effect of, 47. 

Lens defined, 142 ; converging, 143 ; di- 
verging, 144 J axis of, 145 ; effect pro- 
duced by, 145 ; to determine focus of, 
147 ; focal length of. 148 ; may be solid 
or liquid, 152 ; field of, 155 ; image formed 
by, i;6; image formed by double con- 
vex, i;8 ; image formed by concave, x6i ; 
distortion by, 163 ; magnitude off sphe- 
rical aberration in, 160 ; of least aber- 
ration, 167; aberration diminished by 
compound, 168; gem, 172; aplanatic 
chromatic aberration of, 207 ; abemution 
of converging, 208; aberration of di- 
verging, to.i structure of achromatic, 
212 ; effect of right and left handed, 29;; 
power of required by defective eyes, 344 ; 
magnifying power of convex, 455 ; dia- 
mond, 459 ; Coddington, 463 ; applica- 
tion of to lialeidoscope, 564. 

Levelling instrument, 13. 

Lieberkuhn, 486. 

Light, physical nature of, x ; propagation 
of diminished by distance, 18 ; obliquity 
of, 20; method of comparing intensity 
of, 21 ; solar, 27: electric, 28 ; table of 
proportions of, 80 ; how disposed of, 88 ; 
how affected, fSo ; refraction of, 92 ; soUur, 
X78 ; composition of solar, 180 ; disper. 
sion of, 190; inflection of, 233 ; pheno- 
mena of Interference of, 235 ; theories 
of, 213 ; velocity of, 218 ; relation of beat 
to, 227 ; interference of, 229. 

Lightning, why seen, 374. 

Limbus luteus, 398. 

Liquids, rotatory polarisation of, joi* 

Looidng glass, eflEtet of, 91. 



M. 



Magic lantern, optical principles of, C19; 
common form, 520; pictures adapted to» 
522; gas and electric light applied t(\ 
526. 

Magnifiers for artists, 460 ; pocket, 461. 

Magnifying apparatus of solar microscope. 

Magnifying glass, 452. 

Magnifying power, standard of, 453; of 
convex Tens, 455 ; superficial and cu* 
bical, 456. 

Malus, researches of, 226. 

Mean refraction, 191. 

Media, transparent, 238 ; single refracting. 
239; double refracting. 240; effects or 
uncrystallised, 241 ; effects of crystal- 
lised, 242. 

Microscope simple, 4162; compound, A.; 
refracting, 469 ; reflecting, 471 ; how to 
focus, 483 ; Chevalier's, 493 ; Ross's, 
494; Smith and Beck's, 49c; Nachet's 
497 ; Nacbet's binocular, 49B ; Nacbai'a 
triple, 499; Machet's quadruple, foo; 



Mour inuIclH, ,08. 

VouDLIng of ChevJLllfir, 467 ; TBTlcd 'brmi 
al, 101 : FnueDbofer'i. t^ 



mJcroBqapfl, dijd ; triple 1uicti>K0]>e, 499 ; 
quadruple nili:raacDp«t fco. 

Noreinb«rf> hl< apparatm fDr obferting 
chromulc pbtoomsnii, 184. 



ti.e,epl.M,4BS. 
ObllquIlT «l llBfaC, u 



brlgtatDeu of, }6j. 



iri[o,4Oliii.il>l,4j7;0l 



FhWonHIn. u. 

Plans ofpoWlHtloDiroCUlDQ or, Iqi. 
Poluiullon, uglc at. 1& : bf nSKMao. 

1641 br dmbJA TefnciloD. 171 j putiil. 

K7E ; bj niCG«Ht» rvfrutiDD, 171 ; right 

ud Ish liinilcd. 19( j roUlorj. «6. 
PoUriied lighl, ptouHHci oT, i^iTrflMti 

at natctloiTcin, 167; elhcti ortourmEi- 



IftEnB photometer, 5*5, 
inhng. 119 ; nctAagulu- ukiL 

1S4; infill '0^196. 



lUtfectirig BilcTovcmc, 471. 

Rsfcctlng tuifta, KraulloB of imi* br, 

ReA«tloa,|oiirTegQl4T, |i]nful«,]9: 
bf clllpilc or piribalic turficn. Go i M 
|uiTAll«l nji. fit I uigle of toul, tio ; 

Bsfinlori.dllptle. Ht pinbolJc.K i «. 
periinAqi with piiralHJlc. 59 ; ipbork*], 
6r { cooave, 71; conrex. 75 i ipfaorjcu 
■bernUon oT. 771 ^lindrical, fti ^ eonl- 

Refricling m'jiV" jI.*'"'' '"■ 
Kcfranlnj medli, .LdeLs, i,9j doobli, 

ftXctlngiolQIin™pe,449. 

ii^n..„>L wor eiplfliiiod, 117 i mbiolute 

„ . jia." 

limited. rc6i^pruiii*, 1171 in»>a. 191; 
«pliiiulona<,u7)UltardaDbla,i4«i 
U*i Df double. 14j. 
HeguEnT KilecElDa. 39 1 Iaw oT, ^ 

bjf alercoicope, sjo j how olKot of pro- 
ceed In itflrBUCopu, jp. 



Diu-luwlthnft-uiil. 



JnsloflilOD.plijil'ot^ialcondKlant 
iSo; 1» of nfraction' applied 10,18 



ecitclei. 444 i perlicopK: 4471 br 
■eal .Igtil, 449 i (or nr» light. 4JI. 

ibiorre, 158 '; or srtlficliil fi^Bl, ». , of 
Jio tDoon. il,.; at the pluieu, S. i of 

»lTum, appllcBtion to chooilci] am.- 

I Spoctnim.oaloTlfteuulyilior.uij che- 
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INDEX. 



Spherical abeflttieo, of nfleetort, 77 ; of 

leoMt, 166. ^ 

Spherical reflector, 61 ; principal foeuf of, 

6|. 

Spherical tnrface, radius of, 129. 

Sphericitj, aberration of, 6(. 

Scereoecope, eflTect of explained, 549 ; prin. 
ciple of, 5$A; Wheatstone's reflecting, 
554; Brewster's lenticular, 555; mode 
of obtaining pictures for, 5C6. 

St. Peter's tk Rome, optical Illusion in, 

4*7 

T. 

Telescope, joi ; Gregorian reflecting. 50Z ; 
Cassegrain's reflecting, $03 ; New ion's 
504; Herschel's, 505 ; the leuer Rosse, 
*So6; the greater Rosse, 507: LaMells', 
508; Nasmyth's, 509; the Galilean, 510; 
astronomical, 511 ; terresflial, 51a ; me- 
thod of determining power of, 517 ; 
mounting of large refracting, 518. 

Thaumatrope, 383. 

Tourmaline, vjx. 

Transmission, limit of, no ; table, show- 
ing limits of. III. 

Transparency, 3 ; degrees of, 5* 

Triplet, 464. 

U. 

Undulations, table of, 2x3; of homogeneous 
light, 231. 



Undutatory hypotheses, %%(>, 
Uniaxial crystals, &50. 

V. 

Velocity of light, determined by Roemer, 
ai9 ; by Bradley, 119a ; by Fiseau, M96 ; 
by Foueault, Z19C. 

Vision, section of, 356 ; distinctness of. 
J58 ; examples of, 359 \ quickness ol, 
depends on colour, 377 ; distinct, limit 
of field of, 401 ; why not double, 404; 
physiological conditions of single, 405 ; 
binocular, 409 ; double, 41]; defects in, 
441 ; case of defective, in Dalton, A. 

Visible area, 438. 

Visual defects, remedies for, 445. 

Visual distance, 436. 

Visual magnitude, 35a 

Visual perception, 437. 

Vitreous humour, 318. 

W. 

Wortmann, memoir of, 443* 

Wheatstone, his photometer, %$ ; his re- 
flecting stereoscope, 554. 

Window glass, why objects are 
through, 105. 

Y. 

Young, researches of, 224* 
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Natural Science. 

THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. By Dr. 

Lardner. New Edition. Revised and re-written by 
E. B. Bright, F.R.A.S., Secretary of the British and 
Irish Magnetic Telegraph Company ; containing full 
information, in a popular form, of Telegraphs at 
home and abroad, brought up to the present time ; in- 
cluding Descriptions of Railway Signalling Apparatus, 
Clock Regulating by Electricity, Admiral Fitzroy s System 
of Storm Warning, &c. 140 Illustrations. Small 8vo. 
Cheaper Edition^ 3J. 6</. cloth lettered. 

" It is capitally edited by Mr. Bright, who has succeeded in making 
this one of the most readable books extant on the Electric Telegraph. 
On the ground it takes up it is quite exhaustive ; and he who will care- 
fully read the work before us, and can retain its chief facts in remem- 
brance, may well be considered thoroughly posted up in all that 
appertains to the Electric Telegraph to date.** — English Mechanic. 

HANDBOOK OF ASTRONOMY. By Dr. 

Lardner. Third Edition. Revised and completed to 
1867. By Edwin Dunkin, F.R.A.S., Superintendent 
of the Altazimuth Department, Royal Observatory, Green- 
wich. 138 Illustrations. Small 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

** It is not very long since a lecturer was explaining some astronomical 
facts to his pupils ; and in order to set the matter clearly before them, he 
referred to more than one large and important volume on the subject, 
but without a decidedly satisfactory result. One of the pupils, however, 
produced from his pocket a smaU unpretending work (Dr. Lardner*s 
Handbook)^ and that which a lengthy paragraph in the large work had 
failed to make clear, was completely elucidated in a short piuiy sentence 
in the small book. A Third Edition of the well-known Handbook 
of Astronomy is now before us. We can cordially recommend it as 
most useful to all those who desire to possess a complete manual of 
the science and practice of astronomy in a portable and inexpensive 
form." — Astronomical Reporter. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY FOR SCHOOLS. 

By Dr. Lardner. 335 Illustrations. Eleventh Thousand, 

Revised and Edited by T. Olver Harding, B.A. Lond., 

of University College, London, i Vol. 3s. 6d. 

**This will be a very convenient class-book for junior students in 
private schools. It is mtended to convey, in clear and precise terms, 
general notions of all the principal divisions of Physical Science, illus- 
trated largely by diagrams. These diagrams exhibit the forms and 
arrangement of apparatus, and the manner of performing the most im- 
portant experiments." — British Quarterly Review. 
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Natural Science. 

HANDBOOK OF ELECTRICITY, MAGNE- 
TISM. AND ACOUSTICS. By Dr. Lardner. 
Seventh Thousand. Revised and completed to 1866 by 
George Carey Foster, F.C.S., Fellow of and Pro- 
fessor of Physics in University College, London. 400 Illus- 
trations. Small 8vo, 5 s. 

*'The book could not have been entrusted to anyone better calculated 
to preserve the terse and lucid style of Lardner, while correcting his 
errors, and bringing up his work to the present state of scientific know- 
le<j^. All we can say of the Editor's actual labours, is, that he has 
added much new matter to the old text, and that he has modified some 
of Dr. Lardner's statements in accordance with currently accepted 
doctrines and recent investigations. The work addresses itself to those 
who, without a profound knowledge of Mathematics, desire to be familiar 
with experimental physics, and to such we especially recommend it" — 
Popular Science Review. 

HANDBOOK OF OPTICS. By Dr. Lardner. 

Sixth Thousand. Edited and Completed to 1868 by T. 
Olver Harding, B.A., Lond., of University Collie, 
London. 298 Illustrations. Small 8vo, 5s. 

HANDBOOK OF MECHANICS. By Dr. Lard- 

NER. Seventh Thousand. 357 Illustrations. Sm. Svo, 5s. 

HANDBOOK OF HYDROSTATICS, PNEU- 
MATICS, AND HEAT. By Dr. Lardner. Seventh 
Thousand. 292 Illustrations. Small Svo, 5s. 

•»* The above 4 Volumes form a Complete Course of Natural 

Philosophy. 

A FIRST BOOK OF NATURAL PHILO- 
SOPHY ; an Introduction to the Study of Statics, D3nia- 
mics. Hydrostatics, Optics, and Acoustics, with numerous 
Examples. By Samuel Newth, M.A., Fellow of 
University College, London. Eleventh Thousand, with 
large additions. i2mo, 3s. 6d. 

*»* This work embraces all the subjects in Natural Philosophy re 

University of Lo: 
re-written, 
nplific ' 
been introduced and new examples have been added 



quired at the Matriculation Examination of the University of London. 
The present edition has been to a large extent re-written, the points 
found to present most difficulty have been simplified, fresh matter has 



NEWTH'S ELEMENTS OF MECHANICS, 

including Hydrostatics, with numerous Examples. Fourth 

Edition. Small Svo, 8s. 6d. 

*»* The First Part contains all thesubjectsin Mechanics and Hydrostatics 
required for the B. A. and B.Sc. Exammations of the Universityof London. 
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AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON ME- 
CHANICS, for the Use of the Junior University Students. 
By Richard Potter, A.M., late Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in University College. Fourth Edit 8s. 6d. 

POTTER'S TREATISE ON OPTICS. Part I. 

All the requisite Propositions carried to First Approxima- 
tions, with the construction of Optical Instruments, Third 
Edition. 8vo, 9s. 6d. 

Part II. The Higher Propositions, with their applica- 
tion to the more perfect forms of Instruments. Svo, I2S. 6d. 

POTTER'S PHYSICAL OPTICS; or the Nature 

and Properties of Light A Descriptive and Experimental 
Treatise. 100 Illustrations. Svo, os. 6d. 

A GUIDE TO THE STARS. Eight Planispheres, 

showing the Aspect of the Heavens for every Night. Svo, 5s. 

COMMON THINGS EXPLAINED. By Diony- 

sius Lardner, D.C.L. Containing : Air — Earth — Fire 
— Water — Time — The Almanack — Clocks and Watches — 
Spectacles — Color — Kaleidoscope — Pumps — Man — The 
Eye — The Printing Press — The Potter's Art — Locomotion 
and Transport — ^The Surface of the Earth. 233 Cuts. .^s. 

STEAM AND ITS USES. By Dionysius Lard- 

NERj D.C.L. S9 Illustrations. 2s. 

POPULAR GEOLOGY. By Dr. Lardner. 201 

Cuts. 2s. 6d. 

POPULAR ASTRONOMY. By Dr. Lardner. 

Containing : How to Observe the Heavens— Latitudes and 
Longitudes— The Earth— The Sun — The Moon — The 
Planets : are they Inhabited ? — The New Planets — Lever- 
rier and Adams's Planet — The Tides — Lunar Influences — 
The Stellar Universe — Light — Comets— Cometary Influ- 
ences — Eclipses — Terrestrial Rotation — Lunar Rotation- 
Astronomical Instruments. 182 Illustrations. 4s. 6d. 

POPULAR PHYSICS. By Dr. Lardner. 85 

Illustrations. 2s.6d. 

THE MICROSCOPE. By Dr. Lardner. 147 

Cuts. 2S. 

THE BEE AND WHITE ANTS. Their Man- 
ners and Habits. By Dr. Lardner. 135 Illustrations. 2s. 

•«* The above 7 Vols, are from the *^Museumqf Science and Art,** 
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HENRY'S GLOSSARY OF SCIENTIFIC 

TERMS for General Use. i2mo, 3s. 6cl. ' 

" To students of works on the various sciences, it can scarcely fail 
to be of much service. The definitions Are brief, but are, nevertheless, 
sufficiently precise and sufficiently plaiif: and in all cases the etymologies 
of the ferms are traced with care." — I^aHonal Society s Monthly Pc^er. 



Chemistry. 



DR. HOFMANN'S MODJERN CHEMISTRY. 

Experimental and Theoretic. Small 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

" It is in the truest sense an introduction to chemistry; and as such it 
possesses the highest value— a value which is equally great to the 
student, new to die science, and to the lecturer who has spent years in 
teaching it.**— Reader. 

BUNSEN^S GASOMETRY: comprising the lead- 
ing Physical and Chemical Properties of Gases, with the 
Methods of Gas Analysis. By Dr. Roscoe. Syo, 3s. 6d. 



Baron Liebigs Works. 

"Liebig has built up on imperishable foundations, as a connected 
whole, the code of simple general laws on which regenerated a^cul- 
ture must henceforth for all time repose." — International ExJuhition 
Report^ 1862. 

THE NATURAL LAWS OF HUSBANDRY. 

8vo, 10s. 6d. — Contents : — The Plant — The Soil — Action 
of Soil on Food of Plants in Manure — Farm- Yard Manure 
— System of Farm- Yard Manuring — Guano — Poudrette — 
Human Excrements — Earthy Phosphates — Ground Rape 
Cake — Wood- Ash— Ammonia and Nitric Acid — Common 
Salt — Nitrate of Soda — Salts of Ammonia — Gypsum and 
Lime. 

FAMILIAR LETTERS ON CHEMISTRY, 

in its Relations to Physiology, Dietetics, Agriculture, 
Commerce, etc. Fourth Edition. Small 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

LETTERS ON MODERN AGRICULTURE. 

Small 8vo, 6s. 

" I am desirous to make the educated men of the nation acquainted 
with the principles which have been established by Chemis^ in connec- 
tion with the nutrition of plants, the conditions of the fertility of soUs, 
and the causes of their exhaustion." — From the Author's Preface. 
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In a New and Elegant Binding for a Present 

In 6 Double Volumes, handsomely bound in cloth, with gold 
ornaments and red edges. Price ;f i is. 

LARDNER'S MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND 

ART, containing: — The Planets; are they inhabited 
Worlds? — Weather Prognostics — Popular Fallacies in 
Questions of Physical Sciences— Latitudes and Longitudes — 
Lunar Influences — Meteoric Stones and Shooting Stars — 
Railway Accidents — Light — Common Things : Air — Loco- 
motion in the United States — Cometary Influences — Com- 
mon Things: Water — ^The Potter's Art— Common Things: 
Fire — Locomotion and Transport, their Influence and 
Progress — ^The Moon — Common Things : the Earth — The 
Electric Telegraphs-Terrestrial Heat — The Sun — Earth- 
quakes and Volcanoes — Barometer, Safety Lamp, and 
Whitworth's Micrometric Apparatus — Steam— The Steam 
Engine — The Eye — The Atmosphere — Time — Common 
Things : Pumps — Common Things : Spectacles, the Kalei- 
doscope — Clocks and Watches — Microscopic Drawing and 
Engraving — Locomotive — Thermometer — New Planets : 
Leverrier and Adams's Planet — Magnitude and Minuteness 
— Common Things: the Almanack — Optical Images — 
How to Observe the Heavens — Common Things : the 
Looking-glass — Stellar Universe — The Tides — Colour — 
Common Things: • Man — Magnifying Glasses — Instinct 
and Intelligence — The Solar Microscope — The Camera 
Lucida — The Magic Lantern — The Camera Obscura — The 
Microscope — The White Ants ; their Manners and Habits 
— ^The Surface of the Earth, or First Notions of Geography 
— Science and Poetry — The Bee — Steam Navigation — 
Electro-Motive Power — Thunder, Lightning, and the Au- 
rora Borealis — ^The Printing Press — The Crust of the Earth 
— Comets — The Stereoscope — The Pre- Adamite Earth — 
Eclipses — Sound . 

" The * Museum of Science and Art ' is the most valuable contribution 
that has ever been made to the Scientific Instruction of every dass of 
society." — Sir David Brewster in the North British Review. 

** The whole work, bound in six double volumes, costs but the price of 
a Keepsake; and whether we consider the liberality and beauty <^ the 
illustrations, the charm of the writing, or the durable interest of the 
matter, we must express our belief that there is hardly to be found among 
the new books, one that would be welcomed by people of so many ages 
and classes as a valuable present" — Examiner. 

*t* The Work mav also he had in \a single Volumes iZs, Ornamental 
Boardsy or handsomely half -bound morocco, 6 Volumes, £1 11s. 6d. 
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Popular Physiology. 

ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY FOR SCHOOLS. 

By Dr. Lardner. With 190 Illustrations. Second 
Edition, i vol. 3s. 6d. 

Professor De Morgan's Works. 

ELEMENTS OF ARITHMETIC. By Augustus 

De Morgan, late Professor of Mathematics in University 
College, London. Eighteenth Thousand. Small 8vo, 5 s. 

FORMAL LOGIC ; or, the Calculus of Inference, 

Necessary and Probable. 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

SYLLABUS OF A PROPOSED SYSTEM OF 

LOGIC. 8vo, IS. 

Mathematical Works and Tables. 

NEWTH'S MATHEMATICAL EXAMPLES; 

a Graduated Series of Elementary Examples in Arithmetic, 
Algebra, Logarithms, Trigonometry, and Mechanics. 
Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

TABLES OF LOGARITHMS COMMON AND 

TRIGONOMETRICAL TO FIVE PLACES. Under 
the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge. Fcap. 8vo, is. 6d. 

FOUR-FIGURE LOGARITHMS AND ANTI- 
LOGARITHMS. On a Card, is. 

BARLOWS TABLES OF SQUARES, CUBES, 
SQUARE ROOTS, CUBE ROOTS AND RECIPRO- 
CALS of all Integer Numbers up to 10,000. Royal i2mo,8s. 

LESSONS ON FORM ; an Introduction to Geo- 

metry, as given in a Pestalozzian School, Cheam, Surrey. 
By Charles Reiner. i2mo, 3s. 6d. 

" It has been found in the actual use of these lessons, for a consider- 
able period, that a larger average number of pupils are brought to study 
the Mathematics with decided success, and that all pursue them in a 
superior manner." — Rev. Dr. Mayo. 
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LESSONS ON NUMBER j as given in a Pesta- 

lozzian School, Cheam, Surrey. By Charles Reiner. 
The Master's Manual. New Edition. i2mo, cloth, 5s. 

A COURSE OF ARITHMETIC, as Taught in 
the Pestalozzian School, Worksop. By J. L. Ellen berger. 
Post 8vo, 5s. 



Log 



tc. 

ART OF REASONING: a Popular Exposition 

of the Principles of Logic, Inductive and Deductive. By 
Samuel Neil. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

AN INVESTIGATION OF THE LAWS OF 

THOUGHT, on which are founded the Mathematical 
Theories of Logic and Probabilities. By the Late George 
Boole, LL.D., Professor of Mathematics in Queen's 
College, Cork, 8vo, 14s. 

Monetary History of England. 

THE MYSTERY OF MONEY Explained and 

Illustrated by the Monetary History of England from the 
Norman Conquest to the present time. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Economy in Food. 

DR. EDWARD SMITH'S PRACTICAL DIET- 
ARY FOR FAMILIES, SCHOOLS, AND THE 
LABOURING CLASSES. Fourth Thousand. Small 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Chap. I. Elements of Food which the Body requires. — 
II. What Elements can be supplied by Food. — III. Qual- 
ities of Foods : Dry Farinaceous Foods — Fresh Vegetables 
— Sugars — Fats, Oil, &c. — Meats — Fish — Gelatin — Eggs— 
Cow's Milk— Cheese — Tea and Coffee — Alcohols— Condi- 
ments.^-IV, Dietary for Families — Infancy — Childhood — 
Youth — Adult and Middle Life — Old Age. — V. Dietary in 
Schools. — VI. Dietary of the Labouring Classes — Present 
Mode of Living — Most suitable Dietary — Best arrangement 
of Meals— Specimens and Proposed Dietaries. — VII. Diet- 
ary of the Labouring Classes. Cooking Depots and Soup 
Kitchens. 

" Dr. Smith's book is by far the most useful we have seen upon all the 
practical questions connected with the regulation of food, whether for 
individuals or faaaXilcs.**— Saturday Review. 
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Sir George iRamsafs Works. 

THE MORALIST AND POLITICIAN; or, 

Many Things in Few Words. Fcap 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

"A book which reminds us in its style of some parts of Coleridge's 
'Aids to Reflection,' without affecting to emulate its power. Without 
being profound, it is thoughtful and sensible." — Notes and Queries. 

INSTINCT AND REASON ; or, The First Prin- 
ciples of Human Knowledge. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY. 8vo, ios.6d. 

Drawing. 

LINEAL DRAWING COPIES for the Earliest 

Instruction. 200 subjects on 24 sheets mounted on 12 
pieces of thick pasteboard. By the Author of " Drawing 
FOR Young Children." 5s. 6d. 

By the same Author: 

EASY DRAWING COPIES FOR ELEMEN- 
TARY INSTRUCTION. Simple OuUines without 
Perspective. 67 Subjects. Price 6s. 6d. 

Sold also in Two Sets: 

Set I. Price 3s. 6d. Set 11. Price 3s. 6d. 

PERSPECTIVE : ITS PRINCIPLES AND 

PRACTICE. By G. B. Moore, Teacher of Drawing in 
University College. In Two Parts. Text and Plates. 
8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 



Singing. 



THE SINGING MASTER COMPLETE, i vol. 

8vo, 6s. cloth. 
I. First Lessons in Singing, and the Notation of Music 
8vo, IS. 
II. Rudiments of the Science of Harmony. 8vo, is. 

III. The First Class Tune Book. 8vo, is. 

IV. The Second Class Tune Book. 8vo, is. 6d. 

V. The Hymn Tune Book. 70 Popular Psalm and 
HjTnn Tunes. 8vo, is. 6d. 
•»* Any Part may he purchased .separately. 
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